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" 2 4 CATE 8 0 
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an Authour in the dedicati | 
concurs in directing me to you, as the per- 
ſon to whom he following! work ſhould * | 
inſcribed. to Fton | : 
If there be. ia.pleaſure. in evade ha 
diſtin guiſhed merit of a contemporary, 
2 mite with a certain degree of vanity not 
altogether inexcuſable, in appearing fully 
ſenſible of it, where can I find one in 
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or Pry REYNOLDS. 


; MT DEAR sik, 
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MIL _ £73, JE 


EvERY liberal motive Jo can 8 | . 


of his labours, 


A 


complimenting whom Jean with more 


neral approbation gratify thoſe forlings 7 
Vour excellence, not only in the Art over 
which you have long preſided with unri- 


valled fame, but alſo. in Philoſophy and 


elegant Literature, is well known to the 


preſent, and will continue to be the admi- 


ration of future ages. Your equal ang 
placid temper, your variety of converſati- 
on, your true politeneſs, by which you 


are ſo amiable in private ſociety; and that 


5 enlarged hoſpitality which has long made 
your houſe a common centre of union for 


the __ the accompliſhed, the learned, 
b | and 
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to weleome me for the number o 


D E DICAT ION. 


the ingenious; all theſe qualities Ican, 
in perfect confidence of not being accuſed 
of flattery, aſcribe to you. 1 44 
If a man may indulge an . . 
in having it known to the world, that he 
has been thought worthy of particular; at- 
tention by a perſon of the firſt eminence 


in the age in which he lived, whoſe com- 
pany has been univerfally courted, I am 


juſtified in availing myſelf. gf the uſual, 
privilege of a Dedication, when I mention 
chat there has been a long and ene 
rupted friendſhip between us. 

f gratitude ſiould be — for 
. received, I have this u ar 
my dear Sir, moſt fi incerely to thank you 
for the many! happy hours which Lowe to 
your kindneſs—for the oordiality with 
which you have at all times been \pleaſed 

alua- 
ble acquaintances to whom you have in- 
troduced me for the nofes cuuaqu Detm, 


which I have enjoyed under your roof. 


If a work ſhould be inſcribed to one hd 
is. maſter. of the ſubjeQ of it, and whofe 
approbation, therefore, muſtienſure it ere- 


dit and ſucceſs, the Life of Dr. Johnſon is, 


with the greateſt propriety,” dedicated to 


_ 'Sir Joſhua Reynolds, who was the intimate 
and beloved friend of that great man ; the 
friend, whom he declared tobe the moſt 


invulnerable man he knew; with whom, 
if he ſhould-quarrel, he ſhould find the 


1 - 7 . 8 | F 5 | 2 4 
_ moſt difficulty how to abuſe.” You, my 
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dear Sir, ſtudied him, and knew him well: 
you. venerated and admired. him. Vet, lu- 
minous as he was upon the whole, you per- 
ceived all the ſhades which mingled in the 
grand compoſition, all the little peculiari- 
ties and ſlight blemiſhes which marked the 
literary Coloſſus, Your very warm com- 
mendation of the ſpecimen, which I gave 
in my “ Journal. of a Tour to the He- 
brides, of my being able to preſerve his 
converſation in an authentick and lively 
manner, which opinion the Publick has 
confirmed, was the beſt ao tine for 
125 to perſevere in my purpoſe of Fepape 
ng the whole of my ſtores. 

* reſpect this work will in ſome 
paſſages be different from the former. In 
my Tour”. I. was. almoſt unboundedly 
open in my communications; and from 
my eagerneſs to diſplay the wonderful fer- 


tility and readineſs af Johnſon's wit, freely 


ſnewed to the world its dexterity, even 
when I was myſelf the object of it. I truſt- 
ed that I ſhould be liberally underſtood, as 

knowing very well what I was about, and 
by no means as ſimply unconſcious of the 
pointed effects of the ſatire. I own, in- 
deed, that I was arrogant enough to ſup- 

pole that the tenor of the reft of the book 

would ſufficiently guard me againſt ſuch a 
ſtrange imputation. But it ſeems I judged 
too well of the world ; for, though I could 
ſcarcely believe it, I have been undoubt- 
* informed, that many perſons, eſpeci- 
b 2 ally 
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D E DIC n 
ally in diſtant quarters, not penetrating 


enough into Johnſon's character ſo as to 
underſtand his mode of treating his friends, 


have arraigned my judgment, inftead of 


_ ſeeing that I was ſenſible of all that they 
could obferve. 


It is related of the oreat Dr. Clatke: that 


| when in one of his leiſure hours he was 
unbending himſelf with a few friends in 


the. moſt playful and frolickſome manner, 
he obſerved Bean Naſh approaching; upon 
which he ſuddenly ſtopped :—* My boys, 
(faid he,) let ns be grave: here comes a 
fool.” The world, my friend, I have 


found to bea great fool, as to that rea 


lar, on which it has become neceſſary to 
ſpeak: very plainly.” I have, therefore, * 


this work been more reſerved; and though 


J tell nothing but the truth, I have ſtill 


kept in my mind that the whole truth is 


not always to be expoſed. This, however, 


I have managed ſo as to occaſion no dimi- 
nution of the pleaſure which my book 


ſhould afford; tho” malignity may ſome- 
times be diſappointed of i its 5 


1 am, %% . IJ 
| Mya ; . 

Vent much obtiged friend, 

 Andfaithful humble ; ſervant; 


| e 
Apt Ms 1796, JAMES BOSWELL. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


8 I 47 loft deliver to be Werl « Wark which 1 


Have long promiſed, and of "which, I am afraid, 
too high expectations have been ra ed. The delay 
of its publication muſt be imputed, in a conſiderable 


degree, to the extraordinary zeal which has been 


Heron by diſtinguiſhed perſons in all quarters to 
Supply me with additional information concerning 
1 Aaerione Subject; reſembling in this the grate- 
ful tribes of ancient nations, f which every indi- 


vidual was eager to throw a ftone upon the grave 


of a departed Hero, and thus to ſhare in the pious 
office of erecting an honourable monument to. his 


memory. | 
The labour and anxious attention it h 5 I 70 


collected and arranged the materials of which theſe 
volumes are compoſed, will hardly be conceived b 
thoſe who-read them with careleſs facility. The 


ftretch of mind and prompt afſiduity by which. ſo 


many converſations were preſerved, I myſelf, at 
| fome diſtance of time, contemplate with wonder ; 


and I muſt be allowed to ſuggeſt, that the nature | 


of the work in other reſpecte, as it conſiſts of innu- 
merable detached particulars, all which, even the 


moſt minute, I have ſpared no pains to aſcertain with 


4 ſcrupulous authenticity, has occaſioned a. degree 


4 trouble . Cds "Oe 2 any other ſpecies of 
N "_ 1 


\ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
compoſe tion. Were Ito detail the books which 1 


Have conſulted, and the inquiries which I have 
found it neceſſary to make by various channels, T 


ſhould probably be thought ridiculouſly oftentatious. 


Let me only-obſerve,\.as a ſpecimen of my trouble, 


that I have ſometimes had to rum half over London, 
in order to fix a date correctly; which, whenyl 
had accompliſhed, I well knew would obtain me no 
praiſe, rhough a failure would have been to my diſ- 
credit. And after all perhaps, hard as it may 


_ bes. 4 ſhall not be ſurpriſed if omiſſions or miſtakes 


be pointed, out with invidious ſeverity. I have 
alſo been extremely careful as ro the exatneſs of my 
quotations ; boldin that there is a reſpect due to 
the Public which ſhould oblige every Author to at- 


rend to this, and never to preſume to introduce them 


roith—< think I have read; -r, If I re- 


member right een the originals aug be 8 


amined. 


© beg leave to expreſs my warmef thanks to thoſe = 
who- have been pleaſed to favour me with communi- 
_ rations and advice in the condutt of my Mort. But 


i cannot fufficiently acknowledge my obligations to 


my friend Mr. Malone, who was ſo good as to ul. 
low me to read to him alnigſt the whole of my manu- 


ſeript, and made ſuch remarks as were greatly for 


. the advantage of the Work ; though it is but fair to 
him 10 mention, that upon many occafions I differed 
from him, and followed my own fudgement. I re-. 


gret \exteedingly that I was deprived of the benefit 
of his reviſion, when but about one half of the book 
had paſſed through the preſs ; but after having 


_ completed his very laborions und admirable edition 
of Shakypeare, for which he '\generou/ly would ac- 


cept of no other reward but that fame Uh he has. 


fea deſervedly obtained, he fulfilled his promiſe of a 


tong-wifhed-for viſit to his relations in Ireland; 


5 Fear . finidis Atticis 55 des 


5 | 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


£ fred by his friends here, with all the claſſical ar. 
. - dour of Sic te Diva potens Cypri; for there ii 


no man in whom more elegant and worthy qualities - 


are united ; and whoſe foriety pdt n is more 


Valued by theſe who know him. 


It is painful ts me to think, that while feu rar⸗ | 


ying on this Work, ſeveral of thoſe ts tobom it 


Can hace And ions have died. Sach 


melancholy diſappointments wwe ies 1% de incident 


fo humanity; but we do not feel them the len. 


Let me particularly lament the Reverend Thoma. 
Marton, and the Reverend Dr. Adams. Mr. 


Marton, amidſt his variety of genius and learnins, 


vas an excellent Blographer. His contributions to 


my Collection are highly eſtimuble; and at he had 
a true reliſh of my © Tour to the Hebrides,” I 


truft T ſhould now have been gratified with a lar- 
ger ſhare of his kind approbation. Dr. Adamo, 
eminent as the Head of a College, as a writer, and 
as a moſt amiable man, had known TFohnſon from 


His early years, and was his friend through life. 


What reaſon I had to hope for the countenance of” 


_ that venerable Gentleman to this Work, will ap- 
pear from what he wrote to me upon a former occa- 


fron from Oxford, November 17, 1785: Dear 


Sir, I hazard this letter, not knowing where it 


will find you, to thank you for your very agree- 
able Tour, which I found here on my return 


from the country, and in which you have de- 


picted our friend ſo perfectly to my fancy, in 
every attitude, every ſcene and fituation, that I 


party almoſt throughout. It has given very ge- 
neral fati 
moſt fault with a paſſage here and there, have 
agreed that they could not help going through, 
and being entertained through the-whole. I 
| vie indeed, ſome few gon N had 


— 


have thought myſelt in the company, and of the 
tion; and thoſe who have found 


been 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
been ſoftened, and a few of our hero's foibles 


| | had been a little more ſhaded ; but it is uſeful 


to ſee the weakneſſes incident to great minds; 
and you have given us Dr. Johnſon's: authority 
that in hiſtory all ought to be told.“ | 
Such a ſandion to my faculty of giving. a juſt re- 
preſentation of Dr. Johnſon I could not conceal. 
Nor will I ſuppreſs my ſatisfaftion in the conſci- 
 ouſneſs, that by recording ſo conſiderable a portion 
of the wiſdom and wit of the brighteſt ornament 
of the eighteenth century, ¶ have largely pro- 
vided for the nn an Waterloo 12 
mankind. | | 


London, April 20, 1791. 
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To write the life of him who excelled all 
mankind in writing the lives of others, and 
who, whether we conſider his extraordinary 
endowments, or his various works, has been 
equalled by few in any age, is an arduous, and 
may be reckoned in me a preſumptuous taſk. 

Had Dr. Johnſon written his own life, in 
conformity with the opinion which he bas 
given*, that every man's life may be beſt writ- 
ten by himſelf; had he employed, in the pre- 
ſervation of his own hiftory, that clearneſs of 
Darration and elegance of language in which 
he has embalmed ſo many eminent perſons, the 
world would probably have had the moſt per- 
ie& example of biography that was ever exhi- 
bited. But although he at different times, in a 
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and Memoirs of Dr. Johnſon have been publiſh- 
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deſultory manner, committed to writing many 
particulars of the progreſs of bis mind and for- 
tunes, he never had perſevering diligence 
enough to form them into a regular compoſi- 
tion. Of theſe memorials a few have been pre- 
ſerved; but the greater part was conſigned by 
him to the flames, a few days before his death. 
As I had the honour and happineſs of enjoy- 
ing his friendſhip for upwards of twenty years ; 
as I had the ſcheme of writing his life conſtant- 
ly in view; as he was well appriſed of this cir- 
cumſtance, and from time to time obligingly 


ſatisfied my enquiries, by communicating to 


me the incidents of bis early years; as I ac- 
quired a facility in recollecting, and was very 
aſſiduous in recording his converſation, of 


which the extraordinary vigour and vivacity 


conſtituted one of the firſt features of his cha- 
racter; and as I have ſpared no pains in obtain- 


ing materials concerning him, from every quar- 


ter where I could diſcover that they were to be 
found, and have been favoured with. the moſt 

liberal communications by his friends; I flatter 
myſelf that few biographers have entered upon 
ſuch a work as this, with more advantages, in- 


dependent of literary abilities, in which I am 
not vain enough to compare myſelf with ſome 


great names who have gone before me in this 
ning io rofl * oawmig 
Since my work was announced, ſeveral Lives 


ed, the moſt voluminous, of which is one com- 
piled- for the Bookſellers of London, by Sir 


| gf ; | 3 ing 


- * The greateſt part of this book was written while Sir 


John Hawkins was alive; and 1 avow, that one object of 


my flrictures was to make him feel ſome compunction for 
JJ. TDs | e is 


"ifs 
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ing my long intimacy with Dr. Johnſon, I never 
ſaw in his company, I think but once, and T 
am ſure not above twice. Johnſon. might have 
eſteemed him for his decent, religious demean- 
our, and his knowledge of books and litera 
hiſtory; but from the rigid formality of bis 
manners, it is evident that they never could 
have lived together with . companionable eaſe 
be de . The . : 
and. familiarity ; nor had Sir Jobn. Hawkins 
that nice perception which was neceſſary to 
mark the finer and leſs obvious parts of 
Johnſon's character. His being appointed one 
of his executors, gave him an opportunity of 
taking poſſeſſion of ſuch fragments of a diary 
and other papers as were leſt, of which, before 
delivering them up to the reſiduary legatee, 
whoſe; property they were, he endeavoured: to 
extract the ſubſtance. In this he has not been 
very ſucceſsful, as I have found upon a peruſal” 
of thoſe papers, which have been fince trans- 
ferred to me. Sir Jobn Hawking's ponderous 
labours, I muſt acknowledge, exhibit a farrago, - 
of which a conſiderable portion is not devoid 
of entertainment to the lovers of literary goſ- 
fiping ; but beſides its being ſwelled out with 
long unneceſſary extracts from various works, 
at CC 00S Revell 
his liberal treatment of Dr. anger Since his deceaſe, I 
have ſuppreſſed ſeveral of my remarks upon his work. But 
though I would not war with the dead” ofex/rvely, I think 
it neceſſary to be ſtrenuous in defence of my illuſtrious friend, 
which I cannot be, without ſtrong animadverſion upon a 
writer Who has greatly injured him. Let me add, that 
though I doubt I ſhould not have been very prompt to gratify - 
Sir John Hawkins with any compliment in his life-ume, I 
do now frankly acknowledge, that, in my opinion, his 
volume, however inadequate and improper as a life of Dr. 
J ohnſon, and Lene e by . inaccu- 
Buer in other reſpects, contains a. colle 
An 


= ection of curious 
otes and obſervations, which few men but its author 


could have brought together, 
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| Len: one of | ſeveral leaves from ' Oſborne's 
arleian Catalogue, and thoſe not compiled by 
Johnſon, but by Oldys) a very ſmall part of it 
relates to the Perſon who is the Tubje&'of the 
book; and, in that, there is ſuch an inaccuracy | 
in the {ſtatement of facts, as in ſo ſolemn an 
author is hardly excuſable, and certainly makes 
his narrative very unſatis factory. But what is 
ſtiill worſe, there is throughout the whole of it 
a dark uncharitable caſt; by which the moſt un- 
favourable conſtruction is put upon almoſt eve- 
ry cireumſtanee in the character and conduct of 
my illuftrious' friend; who, I' truſt, will, by a 
true and fair delineation, be vindicated both 
from the injurious miſrepreſentations of this 
author, and from the ſlighter aſperſions of a 
lady who once lived” in n mins with 
bim. HA 
There is, FD the Britiſh Mufeum, a Jeter om 
Biſhop Warburton to Dr. Birch, on the ſubject 


FE biography; which, though 1 am aware it 


may expoſe me to a charge of artfully: railing 
the value of my own work; by contraſting it 

with that of which 1 have ſpoken, 'is fo well 
conceived and ene, "ORG 1 cannot e 
i Tom: ODOT: 5 SIOES DA! 


2 SHALL 0 (fays Dr. War- 
burton), to give you what ſatisfaQtion I can in 
any thing you want to. be ſatished in any ſub- 


, ject of Milton, and am extremely glad you in- 


tend to write his life. - Almoſt all the life- 

writers we have had befors- Toland and Def- 
maiſeaux, are indeed ſtrange infipid creatures; 

and yet I had rather read the worſt of them, 
than be obliged ro go through wow this of 


Milton's, or the other's life of Boiledu, where 


there i 18 ſuch, 4 dull, . Ingcetion of long 
quotations 
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makes their method quite nauſeous; But the 
verboſe, taſteleſs Frenchman. ſeems to lay it 
down as a principle, that every life muſt. be a 
book, and what's worſe, it proves a book with- 
out a life; for what do we know of Boileau, 
after all his tedious fiuff? You are the only one, 
(and I ſpeak it without a compliment) that by 


the vigour of your ſtile and ſentiments, and the 


real importance of your materials, have the art 


(which one would imagine no one could have 


miſſed) of adding agreements to the moſt agiee- 
able ſubject in 158 world, heb is e 
maine 1 3 „ 

SY * Nov. 24, 87372 1 | 1 O1 9 


1 of e 2 Fi my. materials. i into 
one maſs, and conſtantly ſpeaking in my OWN! 
perſon; by which 1 A have appeared to 
have more merit in the execution of the work, 

L have reſolved to adopt and enlarge upon the 
excellent plan of Mr. Maſon, in his Memoirs of 
Gray. Wherever narrative is neceſſary to ex- 
plain, connect, and ſupply, I furniſh it to the 
beſt of my abilities; but in the chronologieal 
ſeries of Johnſon's life, which I trace as diſtinct- 
ly as I can, year by year, I produce, wherever 


it is in my power, his own minutes, letters, or 


converſation, being convinced that this mode 
is more lively, and will make my readers bet- 


ter acquainted with bim, than even moſt; of 


thoſe were Who actually knew him, but could 
know him only eee wbereas there is here 
an accumulation of intelligence from various 
points, by Which his ee 15 more n un- 
1 and en 
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quotations of diſintereiting pailages, | that it 


| Indeed, ; 
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Indeed I cannot conceive a more perſect 
mode of writing any man's life, than not only 
relating all the moſt important events of it in 
their orders, but interweaving what be private- 
ly wrote, and ſaid, and thought; by which 
mankind are enabled as it were to ſee bim alive, 
and to live oer each ſcene” with bim, as he 
actually advanced through the ſeveral ſtages of 
his life. Had his other friends been as diligent 
and ardent as I was, he might have been almoſt 
entirely preſerved. As it is, I will venture to 
ſay, that he will be ſeen in this work more com- 
pletely than any man who has ever yet lived. 

And he will be ſeen as he really was; for I 
profeſs to write, not his panegyrick, - which 
muſt be all praiſe, but bis life; which, great 

and good as he was, muſt not be ſuppoſed' to 
be entirely perfect. To be as be was, is indeed 
ſubject of panegyrick enough to any man in this 
ſtate of being; but in every picture there ſhould 
be ſhade as well as light, and when I delineate 
bim without reſerve, I do what he himſelf re- 
commended,” both by his precept and his ex- 

e If a biographer writes from perſonal know- 
ledge, and makes haſte to gratify the publick 
curioſity, there is danger leſt his intereſt, his 
fear, his gratitude, or his tenderneſs overpower 
dis fidelity, and tempt bim to conceal, if not 
to invent. There are many who think it an act 


of piety to hide the faults or failings of their 


friends, even when they can no longer ſuffer by 
their detection; we therefore ſee whole ranks 
of characters adorned with uniform panegyrick, 
and not to be known from one another but by 
intrinſick and caſual circumſtances. Let me 

remember (ſays Hale) when I find myſelf in- 
_ clined to pity a criminal, that there is likewiſe | 
| e e rey Fr A beet 4 pity 
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a pity due to the country.“ If we owe ma 
to the memory of the dead, there is yet more 
reſpect to be paid to e to virtue, and 
to truth“. " 

Wbat 1 conſider ; as the peculiar Win of the 
following work, is, the quantity that it contains 
of Johnſon's converſation; which is univerſally 
| acknowledged to have been eminently inſtruc- 
tive and entertaining; and of which the ſpeci- 
mens that I bave given upon a former occa- 
ſion, have been received with ſo much appro- 
bation, that T have good grounds for ſuppoting 
that the world will not be indifferent to more 
ample communications of a ſimilar nature. 4 
That the converſation of a celebrated man, 
if his talents have been exerted 1 in converſation, 
will beſt diſplay his character, is, I truſt, too 
well eſtabliſhed in the judgment of mankind, to 
be at all ſhaken by tho ſneering obſervation of 
Mr. Maſon, in his Memoirs of Mr. William 
W hitebead, in which there is literally no. Lzfe, 
but a mere dry narrative of facts. I do not 
think it was quite neceſſary to attempt a depre- 
ciation of what is univerſally eſteemed, becauſe. 
it was not to be found 1n the immediate object 

of the ingenious writer's pen; for in truth, 
from a man ſo ſtill and ſo tame, as to be con- 
tented to paſs many years as the domeſtic com- 
panion of a ſuperannuated lord and lady, con- 
verſation worth regording could no more be 
expected, than from a Chineſe mandarin on a 
chimney- piece, or the fantaftic bgptes on a gilt 

leather ſkreen. _ 

If authority be required. let us appeal to 
Flutareb, the Prince of ancient biographers. 
| 5 | Ov7s | 
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always in the moſt diſtinguiſhed. atchievements 
that men's virtues or vices may be beſt diſcern- 
ed; but very often an action of ſmall note, a 
ſhort ſaying, or a jeſt, ſhall diſtinguiſh a per- 
ſon's real character more than the greateſt 
ſieges, or the moſt important battles 
Io this may be added the ſentiments of the 
very man whoſe life I am about to exhibit. 
The buſineſs of the biographer is often to paſs 
fightly over thoſe performances and incidents 
which produce vulgar greatneſs, to lead the 
thoughts into domeſtic privacies, and diſplay 
te minute details of daily life, where exterior 
appendages are caſt aſide, and men excel each 
other only by prudence and by virtue. The 
account of 'Thuanus 1s with great propriety ſaid 
by its author to have been, written, that it 
might lay open to poſterity the private and fa- 
 miliar character of that man, ciſjus ingenium et 
candorem ex ipſius ſeriptis ſunt olim ſemper mraiuri, 
Whoſe candour and genius will to the end of. 
time be by his writings preſerved in admira- 
—_ cc ET ĩͤ d ein 
_ © There are many inviſible circumſtances, 
which whether we read as enquirers after na- 
tural or moral knowledge, whether we intend. 
to enlarge our ſcience, or increaſe our virtue, 
are more important than publick occurrences. 
Thus Salluft, the great maſter of nature, bas not 
forgot in his account of Catiline to“ remark, 
that his walk was now quick, and again ſlow, 
as an indication of a mind . revolving with 
violent commotion. Thus the ſtory of Me- 
| „ 3 3 lancthon 
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lancthon affords a ſtriking lecture on the value 
of time, by - informing us, that when he had 
made an appointment, he expected not only 
the hour, but the minute to be fixed, that the 
day might not run out in the idleneſs of fuſ- 


nee; and all the plans and enterprizes of De 


Wir are now of leſs importante to the world 
than that part of his perſonal character, which 
repreſents him as careful of his health, and ne- 
aligent of bis e... 
Ws | biography bas often been allotted to 
writers, who ſeem” very little acquainted” with 
the nature of their taſk, or very negligent about 
the performance. They rarely afford any other 
account than might be collected from publick 
papers, but imagine themſelves writing a life, 
when they exhibit a chronological ſeries of 


actions or preferments; and have fo little regard 


to the manners or behaviour of their heroes, 
that more knowledge may be gained of a man's 
real character, by a ſhort converſation with one 
of his ſervants, than from a formal and ſtudied 
narrative, begun with his pedigree, and ended 


with his funeral. 


© 


There are, indeed, ſome. natural reaſons 


£-£% 3 F< 


of 


” 
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of his mind; and it may be eaſily imagined how - 
much of this little knowledge. may be loſt in 
imparting it, and how. ſoon a ſucceſſion of co- 
pies will loſe all reſemblance of the original“ .“ 
I am fully aware of the objections which may 


be made to the minuteneſs on ſome occaſions of 


my detail of Johnſon's converſation, and how 
happily it is adapted for the petty exerciſe of 
ridicule by men of fuperficial underſtanding, 
and ludicrous fancy; but I remain firm and 
confident in my opinion, that minute particu- 
lars are frequently characteriſtic, and always 


among, when they relate to a diſtinguiſhed 


nan. I am therefore exceedingly unwilling that 
almoſt any thing which my illuſtrious friend 


thought it worth his while to expreſs, with any 


degree of point, ſhould periſh, For this almoſt 
ſuperſtitious reverence, I have found very old 
and venerable authority, quoted by our great 
modern prelate, Secker, in whoſe tenth ſermon 
there 1s the following 8 „ 

a noted Jewiſh com- 
mentator who lived above five hundred years 
ago, explains that paſſage in the firſt Pſalm, 
His leaf alſo ſhall not wither, from Rabbins yet 
older than bimſelf, thus: That ever the idle talk, 


fo he expreſſes it, of a good man ought io be re- 


garded ; the moſt ſuperfluous things he ſaith are 
always of ſome value. And other ancient 
authors have. the ſame phraſe, nearly in the 


Of one thing I am certain, that conſidering 


how highly the ſmall portion which we have of 


the table-talk and other anecdotes of -our cele- 


brated writers is valued, and how earneſtly it is 
regretted that we bave not more, I am juftified 
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in preſerving rather too many of Johnſon's ſay- 
ings than too few; eſpecially as from the diver- 


ſity of diſpoſitions it cannot be known with 


certainty beforehand, whether what may ſeem 


trifling to ſome, and perhaps to the collector 


himſelf, may not be moſt” agreeable to many; 


and the greater number that an author can 
pleaſe in any degree, the more pleaſure does 
0 there ariſe to a benevolent mind. | 


Jo thoſe who are weak enough to think this : 
_ a degrading taſk, and the time and labour which 
have been devoted to it miſemployed, I ſhall: - 


content myſelf with oppoſing the authority of 


the greateſt man of any age, JuLivs Casar, of 
whom Bacon obſerves, 'that “ in his book of 


Apothegms which he collected, we ſee that he 
| eſteemed it more honour to make himſelf but 2 
pair of tables, to take the wiſe and pithy words 
of others, than to have every word of Ins own 
to be made an apothegm or an vracle * 


* * 1 
, * f z 


Having ſaid thus mach by way of hos, 


tion, I commit the following Pages to _ can- 


dour of the public. 


. 


Sn Jonnson w was AY at Lichfield in 


Staffordſhire, on the 18th of September, N 


1709; and his initiation into the Chriſtian 


church was not delayed, for his baptiſm is re- 
corded, in the regiſter of St. Mary's pariſh in 
that city, to have been. performed on. the day | 
of his birth: His father is there ftiked Gentleman, 
a circumſtance of which an ignorant panegyriſt 
has praiſed him for not being proud; when the 
truth is, that the appellation of Gentleman, 


though now loſt in the indiſcriminate aſſumption 


could 


*. Bacon's Advancement of Learning, Book J. 


of 1 was N taken rg thoſe who 
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could not boaſt of gentility. His ſather was 


Michael Johnſon, a native of Derbyſhire, of 
obſeure extraction, who ſettled in Lichfield as a 


bookſeller and ſtationer. His motber was 


Sarah Ford, deſcended of an ancient race of 
ſubſtantial yeomanry in Warwickſhire. They 
were well advanced in years when they mar- 
ried, and never had more than two children, 
both ſons ; Samuel, their firſt born, who lived 
to be the illuſtrious character whoſe various ex- 
cellence I am to endeavour to record, and Na- 
thanael, who died in his twenty-fifth year. 
Mr. Michael Johnſon was a man of a large 
and robuſt body, and of a ſtrong and active 
mind; yet, as in the moſt ſolid rocks veins of 
unſound ſubſtance are oſten diſcovered, there 
was in him a mixture of that diſeaſe, the nature 


of which eludes the moſt minute enquiry, 


though the effects are well known to be a weari- 


neſs of life, an unconcern about thoſe things 


which agitate the greater part of mankind, and 
a general ſenſation of gloomy wrxetcbedneſs. 
From him then his ſon inherited, with ſome 


other qualities, a vile melancholy,” which in 


his too ſtrong expreſſion of any diſturbanee of 


the mind, © made him mad all his life, at leaſt 
not ſober. *? Michael was, however, forced. 
buy the narrowneſs of his circumſtances to be 
very diligent in buſineſs, not only in his ſhop, | 


but by occaſionally reſorting to ſeveral towns in 


the neighbourhood, ſome of which were at a 


conſiderable diſtance from Lichfield. At tbat 
time bookſellers? ſhops in the provincial towns 


of England were very rare, ſo that there was 
not one even in Birmingham, in which town 


old Mr. Johnſon uſed to open a ſhop every 
9755 | . market. 
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market-day. He was a pretty good Latin 
ſcholar, and a citizen ſo creditable as to be 


made one of the magiſtrates of Lichfield; and, - 


being a man of good ſenſe, and ſkill in his 
trade, he acquired a reaſonable ſhare of wealth, 
of which however he aſterwards loſt the great- 
eſt part, by engaging unſucceſsfully in a manu- 
factute of parchment. He was a zealous high- 
churchman and royaliſt, and retained his attaeh- 
ment to the unfortunate houſe of Stuart, though 


be reconciled himſelf, by caſuiſtical arguments 
ol expediency and necefſuy, to take the oaths 


impoſed by the prevailing power. 


There is a circumſtance in his life 3 | 
romanticke, but ſo well authenticated, that " 


ſhall not omit it. A young woman of Leek, in 


Staffordſhire, while he ſerved his apprenticeſhip | 
there, conceived a violent paſſion for him; aud 
though it met with no favourable return, fol- 


lowed him to Lichfield, where ſhe took lodg- 


' ings oppoſite to the houſe in which be lived, 
and indulged her hopeleſs flame. When he was 


informed that it fo preyed upon her mind that 
her life was in danger, he with a generous hu- 
manity went to her and offered to marry her, 


but it was then too late: Her vital power was 


exhauſted; and ſhe actually exhibited one of 
the very rare inſtances of dying for love. She 
was buried in the cathedral of Lichfield; and 
he, with a tender regard, * a ſtone over 
der N with this infcriptian.: 


. Led the body of | 


[ix Aa . a ſtranger. 
Sbe departed this life 
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Johnſon? s mother was a woman of diſtin- 


guiſhed underſtanding. Jaſked his old ſchool- 


fellow, Mr. Hector, ſurgeon of Birmingham, if 
ſhe was not vain of her ſon? He ſaid, ſhe 
had too much good ſenſe to be vain, but ſhe 
knew her ſon's value.“ Her piety was not in- 
feriour to her underſtanding; and to her muſt 


be aſeribed thoſe early impreſſions of religion 
upon the mind of her ſon, from which the world 


afterwards derived ſo much benefit. He told 
me, that he remembered diſtinctiy having had 
the firſt notice of Heaven, © A place to which 
good people went, and Hell, „a place to which 

people went, communicated to him by 
her, 3 a little child in bed with her; and 
that it might be the better fixed in his memory, 


| ſhe ſent him to repeat it to Thomas Jackſon, 


their man- ſervant. He not being in the way, 
this was not done; but there was no occaſion 
for any artificial aid for i its preſer vation. 
In following ſo very eminent a man from 
bis eradle to his grave, every minute patticular, 
which can throw light on the progreſs of his 


mind, is intereſting. That he was remarkable, 


even in his earlieſt years, may eaſily be ſuppoſ- 
ed; for to uſe his own” words in his Life of 
Sydenham, * That the ſtrength of his under- 
ſtanding, the accuracy of his diſcernment, and 
ardour of his eurioſity, might have been remark- 
ed from his infancy, by a diligent. obſerver, 
there is no reaſon to doubt. For, there is no 
inſtance of any man, whoſe hiſtory has been 
minutely related, that did not in every part of 


life diſcover the. fame FOTO, of intellectual 
_ vigour.” 


In all ſach re it is certainl un- 
wile to pay too much attention to incidents 


which che ae relate with cager ſatisfac- 


tion, 
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tion, and the more ſcrupulous or witty enquirer 1712. 
conſiders only as topics of ridicule: Yet there rr 
is a traditional ſtory of the infant Hercules of Etat. 3- 
toryiſm, ſo curiouſly charaQeriiic, that I ſhall 
not withhold it. It was communicated to me 
in a letter from Miſs Mary Adye, of Lichfield. 
When Dr. Sacheverel was at Lichfield, 
Johnſon. was not quite three years old. My 
grandfather Hammond obſerved him at the ca- 
thedral perched upon his father's ſhoulders, 
liſtening and gaping at the much celebrated 
preacher.- Mr. Hammond aſked Mr. Johnſon 
how he could poſſibly think of bringing ſuch 
an infant to church, and in the midſt of fo great 
2 croud. He anſwered, becauſe it was impoſ- 
ible to keep him at home; for, young as he 
was, he believed he had caught the public ſpirit 
and zeal for Sacheverel, and would have flaid 
= ever in the church, ſatisfied with beholding 
him ĩ 75744 . e RI 
Nor can J omit a little inſtance of that jea- 
lous independence of ſpirit, and impetuoſity of 
temper, which never forſook him. The fact | 
was acknowledged to me by himſelf, upon the N 
authority of his mother. One day, when the 55 
ſervant who uſed to be ſent to ſchool to conduct 
bim home, had not come in time, he ſet out by 
dimſelf, though he was then ſo near-ſighted, 3 
that he was obliged to ſtoop down on be 5 
and knees to take a view of the kennel before 
be ventured to ſtep over it. His ſchoolmiſtreſs, 
afraid that he might miſs his way, or fall into 
the kennel, or be run over by a cart, followed © 
bim at ſome diſtance. He happened to turn 
about and perceive her. Feeling her careful at. 
tention as an inſult to his manlineſs, he ran 
back to her in a rage, and beat her, as well as 
' Us ſtrength would permit. 9 . 
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aid, “ Sam, vou myſt get this by beart.” She 


There is, ſurely. imernal evidence that this kite 
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\>QExhe firepgth of his memory, for which be 


— s all his life eminent to a degree almoſt in- 


© exedidle, the fallowing early inſtance was told 
me in his preſence at Lichfield, in 1776, by his 
ſtep-daughter, Mrs. Luęy Porter, as related 10 
her by his mother. When he was a ehild in 
petticoats. and had learnt to read, Mrs. Johnſon 
ons morning put the common prayer: book into 
his hands, pointed to the eollect for the day, and 


went up ſtairs, leaving him to ſtudy it: But by 
the time ſhe had reached the ſecond floor, ſhe 
heard him following her. What's the mat- 
ter? ſaid the... I can lay it,” be replied; and 
repeated it diſtinctly, though he copld not bave 
read 3 it over more than twice. 

But there has been another ſtory of his infant 


 precoeity generally. circulated, . and generally 


believed, the truth of which I am to refute upon 


his own authority. It is told ®, that, when a 
child of three years old, be chanded to tread 


upon a duekling, the eleventh of a braod; and 


killed it; upon which, it is ſaid, ien 1 9050 


his mother TITS eee bs ever: 


{3 


5; vl bay Have lies good, maſter. tuck. 


1 | Whom. Samuel Jobnſon trod TR 


15 it had liv'd, it had been, good . 
For then we d bad ag aaf ane. 


compoſition combines; in it, what no child of 
three years old could produce, without an ex- 
tenſion of its faculties by immediate inſpiration; 
1 mo W apr Obs, as 8 — | 


e og, of Dr 1 Hader 3 Riga r. 
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daughter, poſitively maintained to me, in his 


preſence, that there could be no doubt of the 


truth of this anecdote, for ſne had heard it from 


his mother. So difficult is it to obtain an au- 


thentic relation of facts, and ſuch authority 


may there be ſor error; for he aſſured me, that 


his father made the verſes, and wiſned to paſs 
them for his child's. He added, my father 
was a fooliſh old man; that 1s, to ſay, fooliſh 


in talking of his children “.“ 


Toung Johnſon had the isfortune to be 
much afflicted with the ſcrophula, or king's 


evil, which disfigured a conntenance away 
well formed, and hurt his viſual nerves fo 


much, that he did not ſee at all with one of 
his eyes, though its appearance was little diffe- 
rent from that of the other. There is amongſt 


This anecdote of the duck, though diſproved by internal 
and external evidence, has nevertheleis, upon ſuppoſition . of 


its truth, been made the foundation of the following inge- 


nious and fanciful reflections by Miſs Seward, amongſt the 


- 


communications concerning Dr. Johnſon with which ſhe has 


been pleaſed to favour me. —* Theſe infant numbers contain 


the ſeeds of thoſe propenſities which through his life ſo 


ſtrongly marked his character, of that poetic talent which 


afterwards bore ſuch rich and plentiful fruits; for, exce 
ing his orthographic works, every ng, which Dr. Ichnle 
wrote was Poetry, whole eſſence confit 


all the ſtores of nature and of art ſtand in prompt admini- 


ſtration; and in an eloqueuce which conveys their blended 
illuſtrations in a language more tuneable than needs or 


rhyme or verſe to add more harmony.” 


„The above little verſes alſo ſhew that ſuperſtitious Tug 


which grew with his growth, and ſtrengthened with his 
ſtrength, and of late years particularly injured his happineſs, 
by preſenting to him the gloomy fide of religion, rather than 
chat bright and cheering one which gilds the period of cloſing 
life, with the light of pious hope.” | 

This is ſo beautifully imagined, that I would not ſuppreſs 
it. But, like many other theories, it is deduced from a ſup- 
poled fact, which is, indeed, a fiction. 


t- 
on 
not in numbers, or 
in jingle, but in the ſtrength and glow of a fancy, to which 
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his pray ers, one inſeribed· When my KT was. 
reſtored 10 its 1e, which aſcertains a defect 
that many of his friends knew he had, though 
T- never. perceived it. I ſuppoſed bim to be 
only near. ſighted; and indeed I muſt obſerve, 
. that in no other reſpect could I diſcern any de- 
| feet in his viſion; on the contrary, the force of 
bis attention a0 perceptive- quickneſs made 
himiſee and' diſtinguiſh all manner of objects, 
whether of nature or of art, with a nicety chat 
is rarely to be found. When he and I were 
travelling in he Highlands of Scotland; and 1 
pointed out to him a mountain which I obſerv- 
- ed reſembled: a cone, he corrected .my inaccu- 
. racy by ſnewing me, that it was indeed pointed 
gat tbe top, but that one ſide of it was larger 
than the other. And the ladies wih whom 
he was acquainted agree, that no man was 
more nicely and minutely critical in the ele- 
gance of female dreſs. When 1 found that he 
ſaw the romantic beauties of Iſlain, in Derby- 
ſhire, much better than I did, I told him that 
he reſembled an able performer upon a bad in- 
ſtrument. How falſe and contemptible then 
are all the remarks which have been made to 
the prejudice either of his candour or of his 
philoſophy, founded upon a ſuppoſition that be 
was almoſt blind. It has been ſaid, that he 
contracted this grievous malady from his nurſe. 
His mother yielding to the ſuperſtitious notion, 
which, it is wonderful to think, prevailed ſo 
long in this country, as to the virtue #f the - 
regal touch; a notion, which our kings en- 
» couraged, and to which a man of ſuch i inquiry 
and ſuch judgment as Carte could give credit ;- 
. him to London, where he 1 was: 5 aGtually | 
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touched by Queen Anne. Mrs. Johnſon in- 


deed, as Mr. Hector informed me, acted by the 


advice of the celebrated Sir John Floyer, then 
a phyſician in Lichfield. Johnſon uſed to talk 
of this very frankly; and Mrs. Piozzi has pre- 
ſerved his very pictureſque deſcription of the 
ſcene, as it remained upon his fancy. Being 


aſiced if he could remember Queen Anne, He 


had (he ſaid) a confuſed, but ſ6mehow a ſort of 


ſolemn recollection of a lady in diamonds, and 


a long black hood.“ This touch, . nbd | 


was without any effect. J ventured to ſay to 
him, in alluſion to 


which he was educated, and of 'which he ever 


retained ſome odbur, that © his mother had not 


carried him far 1 

bim to Roms.” 
He was firſt taught to wad Engliſh by Dame 

Oliver, a widow, who kept a ſchool for young 


he ſhould have taken 


children in Lichfield. He told me ſhe could 
read the black letter, and aſked him to borrow 
for her, from his father, a bible in that cha- 
racter. When he was going to Oxford, ſhe 
came to take leave of him, brought him, in the 
fimplicity of her kindneſs, a preſent of ginger- 


bread,” and ſaid he was the beſt ſebolar ſhe had 


ever had. He delighted in mentioning this 


early compliment; adding, with a ſmile, that 
e this was as high a'prodf of his merit as he 
could conceive.” His xt inftruQor in En- 
gliſh Was a maſter, whom, when he ſpoke of 
him to* me, he familiatly called Tom Brown, 


who, ſaid he, publiſhed a ſpelling- book, and 


dedicated it to the UNIVERSR; ;—but, I fear, no 
„ can now 158 had.” N 
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He began to learn Latin with Mr. W 
uſher, or under - maſter of Lichfield ſchool, «a. 
— man (ſaid be) very ſkilful in his little way.“ 
With bim be continued two years, and then 
roſe to be under the care of Mr. Hunter, the 
head maſter, who, according to his account, 
was very ſevere, and wrong- headedly ſevere. 
He uſed (ſaid. he) to beat us unmercifully ; and 
be did, not diſtinguiſh between ignorance and 
| negligence; for be would beat a boy equally 
| for not knowing a thing, as for neglecting to 
| | know.it. He would aſk a boy a queſtion; and 
= - if he did not anſwer it, he would beat bim, 
= without conſidering whether be bad. an oppor- 
tunity of knowing how to anſwer it. For in- 
Nance, he would call up a boy and aſk him 
Latin for a candleſtick, which the boy could 
not expect to be aſked; Now, Sir, if a boy 
could anſwer every queſtion, there would be no 
need of a maſter to teach him.“ 
It is, however, but juſtice to the memory of 
Mr. Hunter to mention, that though he might 
err in being too ſevere, the ſchool of Lichfield 
was very. reſpectable in his time. The late Dr. 
Taylor, Prebendary of Weſtminſter, who was 
educated under him, told me, that he was an 
excellent maſter, and that his uſhers were moſt 
of them men of eminence; that Holbrook, one 
of the moſt ingenious men, beſt ſcholars, and 
| beſt preachers of his age, was uſher during the 
greateſt part of the time that Johnfon was at 
ſcbool. Then came Hague, of whom as much 
might be ſaid, with the addition that be was an 
elegant poet. Hague was ſucceeded by Green, 
afterwards Biſhop of Lincoln, whoſe character 
in the learned world is well known. In the 
ſame form with Johnſon was Congreve, who 
akerwards e e to Archbiſhop 
Boulter, 
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Boulter, and by that connection obtained good 
preferment in Ireland. He was a younger fon 


of the ancient family of Congreve, in Stafford- 


ſhire, of which the poet was a branch. His 


brother ſold the eſtate. There was alſo Lowe, 


afterwards Canon of Windſor ; who was tutor 
to the preſent Marquis Townſhend, and his 
brother Charles. 


Indeed Jobnſon was very ſenſible kad 
he owed to Mr. Hunter. Mr. Langton one day 
| aſked him how he had acquired ſo accurate a 
knowledge of Latin, in which, I believe, he 
was exceeded by no man of bis time; he ſaid 
« My maſter whipt me very well: Without 
that, Sir, I ſhould have done nothing. ? He 


told Mr. Langton, that while Hunter was flog- 
ging his boys unmereifully, he uſed to lay, 


And this I do to ſave you from the gallows.“ 
Johnſon, upon all occations, expreſſed his ap- 
probation of enforcing' inſtruction by means of 
the rod. I would rather (ſaid he} have tbe 
rod to be the general terror, to all, to make 
them learn, than tell a child; if you do thus, or 


thus, you will be more eſteemed than your bro- 


thers or fiſters. The rod produces an effect 
which terminates in itſelf. © A child is afraid. of ' - 
being whipped, and gets his taſk, and there's 
an end on't; whereas, by exeiting emulation 
and compariſons of ſuperiority, you lay the 
foundation of laſting miſchief; you make bro- 5 


thers and ſiſters hate each other 


Mr. Langton told me, that when Johnſon 5 
ſaw ſome oung ladies in Lincolnſhire wo 
were remarkably well bebaved, owing to their 
mother's ſtrict diſcipline and ſevere correction, 
be exclaimed, in one of Sbakſpear's lines a little 
varied, * Rod, : will nm, men n Auer wy ; 
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| That ſuperiority over his fellows, which be 
maintained with {o much dignity in his march 
through life, was not aſſumed from vanity and 
oſtentation, but was the natural and conftant 
effect of thoſe extraordinary powers of mind, 
of which he could not but be. conſcious by 
compariſon; the intellectual difference, which 
in other caſes of compariſon of characters is 
often a matter of undecided conteſt, being as 
clear in his caſe as the ſuperiority 6f flature in 
ſome men above others. Johnſon did not ſtrut 
or ſtand on lip- toe: He only did not ſtoop. 
From bis earlieſt years, his ſuperiority was per- 
ceived and acknowledged. He was from the 
beginning Af Ad, a king of men. His ſchool- 
fellow, Mr. Hector, bas obligingly furniſned 
me. with many particulars of his boyiſh days ; 
and aſſured me, that he never knew bim cor- 
rected atiſchool,” but for talking and diverting 
other boys from their buſineſs. He ſeemed to 
learn by intuition; for though indolence and 
procraſtination were inherent in bis conſtitution, 
whenever be made an exertion he did more 
than any one elſe. In ſhort, he is a memorable 
inſtance of what bas been often obſerved, that 
the boy is the man in miniature; and that the 
| diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics 'of each individual 
are the ſame, through the whole courſe of life. 
His favourites uſed. to receive very liberal aſ- 
ſiſtance from him; and ſuch was tbe ſubmiſſion 
and deference with which be was treated, ſuch 
the deſire to qbtain his regard, that three of the 
boys, of whom Mr. Hector was ſometimes one, 
uſed to come in the morning as his bumble: at- 
tendants, and carry bim to ſchool. One in the 
middle ſtooped, while he ſat upon his back, 
and one on each ſide ſupported him; and thus 
5 be was borne DE Mage Such a proof of the”. 
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early predominance of intellectual vigour is 


very remarkable, and does honour to human 


nature. Talkiug to me once himſelf of his being 


much diſtinguiſhed at ſchool, be told me, they 


never thought to raiſe me by comparing me to 
anyone; they never ſaid, Johnſon. is as good 


a: ſcholar as ſuch a one; but ſuch a one is as 
good a ſcholar as Johnſon; and this: was ſaid 
but of one, but af Lowe; and 100. not think be 
was as good a ſcholar.” |. 5 

He diſcovered a great ambaibrde 10 5 
135 rouſed him to counteract his indolence. 


He was uncommonly inquiſitive; and his me- 


mory was ſo tenacious, that he never forgot any 
thing that be either heard or read. Mr. Hector 
remembers having recited to him eighteen 
verſes, which, ater a little pauſe; he repeated 


verbatim, vary ing only one epithet, A which 


he improved the line. 5 
He never joined with iba re gs IVE in 1 


ordinary diverſions; his only amuſement was 


in winter, when he took a pleaſure in being 
drawn upon the ice by a boy barefooted, who 
pulled him along by a garter fixed round bim; 
no very eaſy operation, as bis ſige was remark- 


ably large. His deſective ſight, indeed, pre- 


vented him from enjoying the common. ſports; 


and be once pleaſantly remarked to me, how 
: wonderfully well he had contrived: to be idle 


9 


without e, Lord Cheſterfield, however, has 


juſtly obſerved in one of his letters, when cap . © 
neſtly cautionipg a friend againſt the pernicious 


effects of idleneſs, that active ſporis are not to 
be reckoned idleneſs in young people; and that 
[the liſtleſs torpor of doing nothing, alone de 
ſerves that name. Of this diſmal inertneſs of 


_ diſpoſition, Johnſon bad all his life too great a 


deren Mr. Hector AROMA 1 W 00 2297 90 no5 
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oblige bim more than by ſauntering away the 

blours of vacation in the fields, during which he 
was more engaged 1 in talking to himſelf than oy 
his companion.” 

Dr. Percy, the Biſhop of Dromoje, e was 
| long intimately acquainted with bim, and has 
preſerved a few anecdotes concerning him, re- 
gretting that he was not a more diligent collec - 
tor, informs me, that © when a boy he was im- 
| moderately fond of reading romances of chi- 
valry, and he retained his fondneſs for them 
through life; ſo that (adds bis Lordſhip) ſpend- 
ing part of a ſummer at my parſonage-bouſe in 
the country, he choſe for bis regular reading the 

old Spaniſh romance of FELIXMARTE or Hike 
CANIA, in folio,” which he read quite through. 
Yet I have heard him attribute to theſe extrava- 
gant fictions, that unſettled turn of mind which 
prevented his ever fixing in any profeſſion.? 
After having reſided for ſome time at the - 
houſe of his uncle, Cornelius Ford, Jobnfon 
was, at the age of fifteen, removed to the ſchool 
of Stourbridge, in Worceſterſhire, of which 
Mr. Wentworth was then maſter. - This ſtep 
was taken by the advice of his couſin, the Re- 
verend Mr. Ford, a man in whom both talents 
and good diſpoſitions were diſgraced by licen- 
Goulnele.9, but who was a very able judge of 
what was right. At this ſchool he did not re- 
ceive ſo much benefit as was expected. It has 
Pen ſaid, that he acted in the capacity of an 
faffiſtant to Mr. Wentworth, in teaching the 
younger boys. Mr. Wentworth (he told me) 
was a very able man, but an idle man, and to 
me OT: n ; but 5 cannot blame bim 
| [4 eren 
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much. I was then a big boy; be ſaw I did 1725. 
not reverence him; and that he ſhould get no 
honour by me. I had brought enough with Tut. 16. 


me to carry me through; and all I ſhould get at 
bis ſchool would be aſcribed to my own labour, 
or to my former maſter. _ Tet be n. me a 
great deal“ 
He thus diſcriminated, to- Dr: Percy, Biſhop 
of Dromore, his progreſs at his two grammar- 
ſchools. * At one, I learnt much in the ſchool, 
but little from the maſter; in the other, I learnt 
much from the maſter, but little in the ſchool.” 
The Biſhop alſo informed me, that Dr. 
Johnſon's fat before he was received at 
Stourbridge, applied to have him admitted as a 
ſcholar and aſſiſtant to the Rev. Samuel Lea, 
M. A. bead maſter of Newport ſchool, in 
Sbropſhire, (a very diligent good teacher, at 
tbat time in high reputation, under whom Mr. 
Hollis is ſaid, - in the Memoirs of bis life, to 
have been alſo educated *).- This application to 
Mr. Lea was not ſucceſsſul; but Johnſon had 
afterwards the gratification to hear that the old 
gentleman, who lived to a very advanced age, 
mentioned it as one of the moſt memorable 
events of his life, that © he was ver) near hav- 
ing that great man for bis ſcholar.” 4 
He remained at Stourbridge little more chan a 
8 and then returned home, where he may 
ſaid to have loitered, for two years, in a 
ſtate very unworthy bis uncommon abilities. 
He had already given ſeveral proofs of his poe- 
tical genius, both in his ſchookexerciſes-and in 
other occaſional compoſitions. Of theſe I have 
obtained a [Conſiderable oops: Fs the fa- 
e 


* As was Ibevif the Biſho; 8 95 
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1 — Four of Mr. Wentworth, ſon of one of his 

n matters, and of Mr. Hector, his ſchool. fellow 
and friend; from which 1 ſelec the en 
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, = Now, Minden you, ſupine and careleſs lid, 


Play on your pipe beneath this beechen ſhade ; 
While wretched we about the world muſt roam, 
And leaye our pleaſing fields and native home, 
Here at.your caſe you ſing your amorous es 
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"Thoſe bleſtin ings | Friend, E deity beſtow'd, 
. T ſhall never think wth leſs than God; * 
Oft on his altar ſhall my firſtlings lic, 
Their blood the conſecrated ſtones ſhall dye: 
He gave my flocks to graze the flowery TT” 
And me to tae at . th _— ale 
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(No ſpark of envy harbours in my y e 0 Site 
That when confuſion, o'er the country reigns, 

To you alone this happy ſtate remains. 
ere I, though faint myſelf, muſt drive my goats, 
ar From their ancient fields and humble cots. 
his ſcarce I lead, who left on yonder rock 
Two tender kids, "the hopes of all the flock. */ | 
Had we not been perverſe and careleſs grown, | 
This dire event by omens was foreſhown ; + 
Our trees were blaſted; by the thunder ſtroke, _ . 
And left-hand crows, from an old hollow oak, - 
ede the * * by their diſmal croak. 
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Tranſlation, of Honlex, Bock I. Ode xii. 


THE man, my friend, whoſe conſcious heart 
Wiith virtue's ſacred ardour glows, 

Nor taints with death the envenom'd dart, 
Nor needs the guard of Mooriſh bows: 5 


Though Scythia's icy cliffs he treads, 83 


Or horrid Afric's faithleſs ſands; 
Or where the fam'd Hydaſpes ſpreads. 
His liquid wealth o'er barbarous lands. 


For while by Chloe- 8 image charm” d, Sa 
Too far in Sabine woods 1 ſtray'd; 3 

Me ſinging, careleſs and unarmd, 

A grizly wolf ſurpriſed, and fled. 


No ſavage more portentous tain? d | 
Apulia's ſpacious wilds with gore; 
None fiercer Juba's thirſty land, 
Dire nurle of raging lions, bore: RY, 


Place me wherh 1 no ſoft ſummer gale 

Among the quivering branches ſighs; 
Where clouds condens'd for ever veil 

ö With horrid gloom the n ſkies: 


Place me bender the burning une, 2 
A clime deny'd to human race; 
PI fing of Chloe's charms divine, 
Her | heav nly voice, and beauteous face. 


Tranſlation of flo te Book Il. Od i ix. 


CLOUDS do not always veil the RE 
Door ſhowers immerſe the verdant * 
Nor do the billows always riſe, | 

Or ſtorms afflict the ruffled main. 


Nor, Valgius, on th' Armenian ſhores 
Do the chain'd waters always freeze; 
Not always furious Boreas roars, 


Or * "_ violent force the trees; 


* © 
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But you are ever drown'd in tears, 
For Myſtes dead you ever mourn; 
No ſetting Sol can eaſe your cares, 
But finds you fad at his return. | 


The wiſe experienc'd Grecian ſage, th 
Mourn'd not Antilochus ſo long; 

Nor did King Priam's hoary age 
So much lament his flaughter'd ſon. 


Leave off, at length, theſe woman's ache, erg 
Auguſtus numerous trophies fing; 
Repeat that prince's victories, 
To whom all nations tribute bring. 


5 


Niphates rolls the humbler wave, 
At length the undaunted Scythian Yields, 
Content to live the Romans' ſlave, 
| And ſcarce forſakes his native- 9 


Tranſlation 1 part 72 the Bae between Heron 
and ANDROMACHE ; e the 9388 Book of 880 8 


ILIASD. 
xi 


SHE ceas'd; then godlike Heftor anfirer'd bled, — 
(His various plumage portin in _ wind) 
That poſt, and all the reſt, my care; 
But ſhall I, then, forſake the pa Bey" d war? 
How would the Trojans brand great Hector's name 1 
And one baſe action ſully all my fame, 
Acquir'd by wounds, and battles bravely fought! 
Oh q how my ſoul abhors ſo mean a thought. 


Long fince 1 eart'd to flight this fleeting breath, 


And view with cheerful eyes approaching death. | 
The inexorable fiſters have decreed 
That Priam's houſe, and Priam's ſelf ſhall bleed : 


The day will come, in which proud Troy ſhall . bY 
And ſpread its ſmoking ruins oer the field. = 


Yet Hecuba's, nor Priam's hoary age, 

Whoſe blood ſhall quench ſome Grecian's irky rage, 

Nor my brave brothers, that have bit the ground, 

Their fouls diſmiſs'd through many a ghaſtly wound, 
* I Fg F 3 an 
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Can in my boſom half that grief create, | 
As the fad thought of your impending fate: 5 
When ſome proud Grecian dame ſhall taſks. impoſe, 
Mimick your tears, and ridicule your woes; | 
Beneath Hyperia's waters ſhall you ſweat, 
And, fainting, ſcarce ſupport the liquid weight: 
Then ſhall ſome Argive loud inſulting cry, 
Behold the wife of Hector, guard of Troy 
Tears, at my name, ſhall drown thoſe —_— eyes, 
And that fair boſom heave with riſing N F | f 
Before that day, by ſome brave hero's hand, „„ 
lain, and e eee fand! | | 4 


T, oa  Youne Lapr on 1 Brarn. Dar- * 


THIS tributary verſe receive, my fair, 

Warm with, an. ardent lover's fondeſt pray'r. 

May this returning day for ever find 

Thy form more lovely, more adorn'd thy mind; 

All pains, all cares, may favouring heav'n remove, 

All but the ſweet ſolicitudes of love! 

May powerful nature join with grateful art, 

To point each glance, and foree it to the heart! 

O then, when conquer d crouds confeſs thy ſway, 

When even proud wealth and prouder wit obey, 

My fair, be mindful of the mighty truſt, 

Alas! *tis hard for beauty to be juſt. 

Thoſe ſovereign charms with ſtricteſt care e ++ 

Nor give the generous pain, the worthleſs joy: 

With his own form acquaint the forward fool, 

Shewn in the faithful glaſs. of ridicule ; 4 

Teach mimick cenſure her own faults to find, ) 1 _ 
No more let coquets to themſelves be blind, | r 
80 Belinda's charms i SO mankind. . KY. 


— 0 Töne arenen þ. 


WHEN firſt the peaſant, long inclin'd to roam; 
Forſakes his rural ſports and Ro home, | | Plextd 


* Mr Rege: ins on tht this was mite es 


romptu, in 3 
+ This he inferted with many alterations in cho Gentle 
man's Magazine, 1743. . Fo 
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Glad to be ny , and 2 to be Torgot." | | 


Bleſs with A ſmile, 0 or with a frown. deſtroy 


to Mr. Hector to convey il privately ro them. 
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 Pleag'd with the ſcene the ſmiling ocean yields, 


He ſcorns the verdant meads and flow'ry fields; 
Then dances jocund o'er the watery way 
While the breeze whitpers, and the ſtreamers play: 
Unbounded proſpects in his boſom roll, 

And future millions lift his rifing ſoul ; 


In bliſsful dreams he digs the golden mine, i. 


And raptur'd ſees the new-found ruby ſhine. 
Joys inlincere! thick clouds invade the ſkies, 
Loud roar the billows, high the waves ariſe ; 
Sick ning with fear, he longs to view the ſhore, - 
And vows to truſt the faithleſs deep no more. 
So the young Authour, panting after ang 
And the long honours of a laſting name, | 
Entruſts his happineſs to human kind, 

More falſe, more cruel, than the ſexs or wind. 

c Toil on, dull croud in extacies he cries, 

For wealth or title, periſhable prize; | 
While I thoſe tranſitory bleflings ſcorn, 

Secure of praiſe from ages yet unborn.” - 


This thought once form'd, all counſel comes t. too late 


He flies to preſs, and hurries on his fate; 
Swiftly he ſees the imagin'd laurels ſpread, 
And feels the unfading wreath ſurround his head.” 


| Warn'd by another's fate, vain youth, be wiſe, 
| 'Thoſe dreams were Settle's once, and Ogilby's: 


The pamphlet ſpreads, inceſſant hiſſes riſe, 
To ſome retreat the baffled writer flies; 
Where no ſour criticks ſnarl, no ſneers moleſt, 
Safe from the tart lampoon, and ſtinging jeſt ; 
There begs of heav'n a leſs diſtinguiſh'd lot, 
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In who fair cheeks deſtructive Cupids wait. 
And with unefring ſhafts diſtribute fat; 
W hoſe ſnowy breaſts, whoſe animated eyes, 
Each youth admires, though each admirer dies; * 
; Whillt you deride their pangs in barb'rous play, = 
Unpitying ſee them weep, and hear them rays F 
And unrelenting ſport ten thouſand lives away; | 
Mor you, ye fair, I quit the gloomy plains 
Where ſable night in all her horrour reigns; | 
| No fragrant bowers, no delightful glades, 
Receive th' unhappy ghoſts of ſcornful maids. _ 
For kind, for tender nymphs the myrtle blooms, _ 
And weaves her bending boughs in pleating 9 
Perennial roſes deck each purple vale, 
And ſcents ambroſial breathe in every galee 
Far hence are baniſh'd vapours, ſpleen, and tears, 
Tea, ſcandal, ivory teeth; and languid airs; 
No pug, nor favourite Cupid there enjoys 
The balmy kiſs, for which poor Thyrſis dies; 
Form'd to delight, they uſe no foreign arm, 
Nor torturing whalebones pinch them into charms ; 
No conſcious bluſhes there their cheeks inflame, 
For thoſe who feel no guilt can know no ſhame; 
Unfaded ſtill their former charms they ſhew, 
Around them pleaſure⸗ wait, and joys for ever new. 
. But cruel virgins meet ſeverer fate; | 
Expell'd and exi'd from the bliſsful ſeats, 
To diſmal realms, and regions void of peace, 
Where furies ever howl, and ſerpents hiſs. 
_ Ofer the ſad plains perpetual tempeſts figh ; 
And pois'noas vapours, black'ning all the ſky, - 
With livid hue the faireſt face o'ercaſt, . 
And every beauty withers at the blaſt: 
Where e'er they fly their lover's ghoſts purſue, F 
Inflicting all thoſe ills which once they knew; 
Vexation, Fury, Jealouſy, Deſpair, g 
Vex ev'ry eye, and every boſom tear; 
Their foul deformities by all deſcry'd, - 
No maid to flatter, and no paint to . „ TG 
Then melt, ye fair, while crouds around you Sg, 776 
Nor let diſdain fit low'ring in your eye; 74 
With pity ſoften every awful e 
47 beauty ſmile auſpicious i in each face 1 W 
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The two years which he ſpent at home, after 
his return from, Stourbridge, he paſſed in what 
he thought idleneſs, and was fcolded by his fa- 
ther for his want of ſteady application. He 
had no ſettled plan of life, nor looked forward 
at all, but merely lived from day to day. Yet 
he read a great deal in a delle manner, 
without any ſcheme of ſtudy, as chance threw 
books in his way, and inclination directed him 
through them. He uſed to mention one cu- 
rious inſtance of his caſual reading, when but 
a boy. Having imagined that his brother had 
hid ſome apples behind a large folio upon an 
upper ſhelf in his father's ſhop, he climbed up 
to ſearch for them. There were no apples; 
but the large folio proved to be Petrarch, whom 
he had ſeen mentioned, in ſome preface, as one 
of the reſtorers of learning. His curipfity hav- 
ing been thus excited, he fat down with avidity, 
and read a great part of the book. What he 
read during theſe two years,. he told me, was 
not works of mere amuſement, © not voyages 
and travels, but all literature, Sir, all ancient 

writers, all manly; though but little Greek, 
only ſome of Anacreon and Heſiod; but in this 
irregular manner (added he) I had looked into 
a great many books, which were not common · 
ly known at the Univerſities, where they ſeldom. 
read any books but. what are put into their 
hands by their tutors ; ſo that when I came. to 
Oxford, Dr. Adams, maſter of Pembroke Col- 
lege, told me, I was the beſt qualified for the 
Univerſity that he had ever known come there.” 
In eſtimating the progreſs of bis mind dur. 
ing theſe two years, as well as in future * 

3 | — 
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of his life, we muſt not regard his own haſty 


confeſſion of idleneſs; for we ſee, when be ex- — 
plains himſelf, that he was acquiring various Etat. 
ſtores; and, indeed, be himſelf concluded the 


account, with ſaying, © I would pot have you 


think I was doing nothing then.” He mi ght, | 
perhaps, have ſtudied more aſiduouſiy; N r ie 
may be doubted, whether ſuch a mind as his 


was not more enriched by roaming at large in 


the fields of literature, than if it been confined 


to any ſingle ſpot. The analogy between body 


and nund is very general, and the parallel will 
© hold as to their ſood, as well as any. other par- 
ticular. The fleſh of animals who feed excur- 
ſively, is allowed to have a bigher flavour than 


that of thoſe who are cooped up. May there 


not be the ſame difference. between men wo 
read as their taſte prompts, and men who are 
FA confined i in cells and colleges to ſtared taſks? _. 

That a man in Mr. Michael Johnſon's cir- 
to ſhould think of ſending. his ſon to 
_ the expenſive Univerſity of Oxford, at his own 


- chargs,, ſeems very improbable. The ſubject 


was 100 delicate to queſtion Johnſon upon. But : 
I have been affured by Dr. Taylor, that the 
ſcheme never would have taken place, had not 
a gentleman of Shropſhire, one of his ſchool-_ 
fellows, ſpontaneouſly undertaken to ſupport 
him at Oxford, in the character of his compa- 
nion; tbough, in fact, he never received any 
aſſiſtance whatever ſrom that gentleman: RE Can 
He, bowever, went to Oxford, and, was en- 
tered a Commoner of Pembroke College, on 
the 31ſt of October, 1728, being then in bis : 


nineteenth year. 
The Rev. Dr. Adams, who aſterwards pre- 
ſided over Pembroke College with univerſal 


eſteem, told me he was preſent, and gave me 


Vor. BR . N ſome 
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1728. ſome. account of what paſſed on the night of 
— Johnſon- s arrival at Oxford. On that evening, 
E 9 his father, who had anxiouſly accompanied 

him, found means to have him introduced to 
Mr. Jorden, who was to be his tutor. His 
being put under any tutor, reminds us of what 

Wood fays of Robert Burton, author of the 

A 1 Anatomy of Melancholy,“ when elected ftu- 
| dent of Chi Church ; © tor form's fake, though 
he wanted not a tutor, he was put under the ba I: 
tion of Dr. Jobn Barcroft, afterwards Biſhop of 1 
Oxon *. 1 
His father ſeemed very fall of the merits of 
his ſon, and told the company he was a good _ 
ſcholar, and a poet, and wrote Latin verſes. | 
His figure and manner appeared ſtrange to them; | 
but he behaved modeſtly, and fat ſilent, till 
upon ſomething which cccurred in the courſe of : | 
converſation, he ſuddenly ſtruck in and quoted 
Macrobius ; and thus he gave the firſt impreſ- 
ſion of that more extenſive reading in which he 
had indulged himſelf. 
His tutor, Mr. Jorden, fellow of Pembroke, F 
was not, it ſeems, a man of ſuch abilities as we 
ſhould conceive requiſite for. the inſtructor of 
Samuel Johnſon, who gave me the follow ing ace. 
count of him. He was a very worthy man, | 
but 2 heavy man, and I did not profit much by | | 
his inſtruckions. Indeed, I did not attend him 
much. The firſt day alter I came to college, 3 
waited upon him, and then ſtaid away four. 
On the fixth, Mr. Jorden afked me why I bad 
not attended. I anſwered, I had been fliding 
in Chriſt-Church meadow. And this I fri 4 
with as much non-chalance as I am 20 } Fo 
at a 
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to you. I bad no notion that I was wrong or 1728. 
irreverent to my tutor.” BoswELL. © That, "WL 
Sir, was great fortitude of mind.” Juices Kia. 19. 


No, Sir; ſtark inſenſibility ““. 
Tdbe fifth of November was at that time kept 
| with great ſolemnity at Pembroke College, and 
exerciſes upon the ſubject of the day were re- 
quired. Johnſon neglected to perform his, 
which is much to be regretted; for his vivacity 
of imagination, and force of language, would 
probably have produced ſomething ſublime up- 
on the gunpowder plot. To apologize for his 
neglect, he gave in a ſhort copy of verſes, en- 


titled Somnium, containing a common thought; 


that the Muſe had come to him in his fleep; and 


whiſpered that it did not become him to write 


on ſuch ſubjects as politicks; he ſhould confine 


bimſelf to humbler themes 255 but the verkfiea- 


tion was truly Virgilian. 
He had a love and reſpect for. aden not 
ſor his literature, but for his worth. When- 


ever (ſaid he) a young man becomes Jorden 8 
pupil, he becomes his ſon“ 


Having given ſuch a ee of bis preticat 7 


powers, he was aſked by Mr. Jorden to tranſ- 
late Pope's Meſſiah into Latin verſe, as a Chriſt- 
mas exerciſe. He performed it with uncom- 
mon rapidity, and in fo maſterly a manner, that 
be obtained great applauſe from it, which ever 
after kept him high in the eſtimation of his Col- 
lege, and, indeed, of all the Univerſit y. 

It is ſaid, that Mr. Pope expreſſed himſelf 
conce min it in terms of ſtrong approbation. 


D. 2 ys 5, F343 3 
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* It ks to be 1 ber De. Joknſvn was apt, in 


his literary as well as moral exereiſes, to overcharge his de- 
fects.. Dr. Adams informed me, that he attended his tutor's 


_—_— and alſo the lectures in the college Hall, very regu- 
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* 1728. Dr. Taylor told me, that it was firſt printed for 
old Mr. Jobnſon, without the knowledge of his 
tat. 19: ſon, who was very angry when he heard of it. 
A miſcellany of Poems, collected by a perſon 
of the name of Huſbands, was publiſhed at 
Oxford in 1731. In that miſcellany Johnſon's 
= Tranſlation of the Meſſiah appeared, with this 
KF modeſt motto from Scaliger's Poeticks, © Ex 
| alieno i mngento Poeta, ex fuo lantum ver.. (fcator. e 
1am not ignorant that critical objections have 
| hoon made to this and other ſpecimens of John- 
ſon's Latin Poetry. I acknowledge myſelf not 
competent to decide on a queſtion of ſuch ex- 
treme nicety. But J am ſatisfied with the uſt 
and ' diſcriminative eulogy Pronounced upon ir 

t. Wy. friend Mr. e N | 


: And wa like caſe his vivid lines affunie - 

„ The garb and dignity of ancient Rome.—' 

Let college dere men trite coneeits ent 

ce Trick'd out in ſplendid ſhreds of Virgil's reſs; - 

From playful Ovid eull the tinſel phrſs 

* And vapid notions hitch in pilter'd lays ; 

* 'Fhen with moſaick art the piece e e 

% And. boaft the glitter of each dulcet line 

ce Johnſon adventur'd boldly to transfuſe 

His vigorous ſenſe into the Latian muſe ; 

« Afſpir'd to ſhine by-unrefleQed-light, - 

« And with a Roman's ardour hint and hows | 
He felt the tuneful Nine bis breaſt inſpire, 
And, like a maſter, wak'd the ſoothing ores 30 

Horatian ſtrains a grateful heart proclaim, 
. «While Sky's wild rocks reſound his Thalia's 
2 | name. 

e Heſperia? s plant, in "On leſs fcilful bad 
Jo bloom a while, factitious heat demands; 
Though glowing Maro a faint warmth ſupplies, 

N The fickly blofſom 3 in the hot-houſe 1 
ce By 1 5 
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% By Johnſon s genial culture, art, and toil, 1729. 

Its root ſtrikes deep, and owns the foſt'riug ſoil; FRI 

* Imbibes our ſun through all its ſwelling veins, „Etat. 20. 
An e a native of Britannia's plains *.“ 


The. < orb melancholy” which was lurk» - - | 19 
ing in his conſtitution, and to which we may 2A 
aſcribe thoſe particularities, and that averſion 
to regular life, which, at a very early period, qa 
marked his character, gathered ſuch ſtrength in 1 
his twentieth year, as to afflict him in a dread- 
ful manner, While he was at Lichfield, in the 
College vacation of the year 1729, be felt him- 
ſelf overwhelmed with au horrible hypochon- 
dria, with perpetual irritation, fretfulneſs, and 
impatience; and with a dejection, gloom, and 
deſpair, which made exiſtence. miſery. From 

this diſmal malady he never afterwards was per-. 

_ feclly relieved; and all his labours, and all his 
enjoyments, were but temporary interruptions | 
of its baleful influence, How wonderful, how 
unſearchable are the ways of Gop Johnſon, 
who was bleſt with all the powers of genius and 

underſtanding in a degree far above the ordina- 

ry ſtate of human nature, was at the ſame time 
viſited with a diſorder ſo afflictive, that they 
who know it by dire experience, will not envy 

his exalted endowments. That it was, in ſome- - 
degree, occaſioned by a defect in his nervous 

| ſyſtem, that inexplicable: part of our frame, ap- 
pears highly probable. He told Mr. Paradiſe | 

that he was ſometimes ſo languid aud inefficient, 
that he could not ee the Row upon the 
tone. 


Jobnſon, 5 
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1729. obnſon; upon the firſt violent attack of this 
— cdiſorder, ſtrove to overcome it by forcible ex- 
Etat. 20. ertions. He frequently walked to Birmingham 
2 and back again, and tried many other expe- 
dients, but all in vain. His expreſſion con- 


cerning it to me was, “ I did not then know 


how to manage it.“ His diſtreſs became fo in- 
tolerable, that he applied to Dr. Swinfen, phy- 
fician in Lichfield, his. godfather, and put into 
his hands a ſtate of his caſe, written in Latin. 
Dr. Swinfen was fo much ſtruck with the extra- 
ordinary acuteneſs, reſearch, and eloquence of 
this paper, that in his zeal for his godſon he 
ſhewed it to ſeveral people. His daughter, Mrs. 
Deſmoulins, who was many years humanely 
ſupported in Dr. Johnfon's houſe in London, 
told me, that upon his diſcovering that Dr. 
Swinfen had communicated his caſe, he was ſo. 
much offended, that he was never afterwards 
fully reconciled to him. He indeed had good 
reaſon to be offended; for though Dr./Swinfen's 
motive was good, he inconſiderately betrayed a 
matter deeply intereſting and of great delicacy, ' 


which had been entruſted to him in confidence; 


and expoſed a complaint of his young friend 
and patient, which, in the ſuperficial opinion of 
the generality of mankind, is attended with 
contempt and diſgrace, DOT FLA: e 


But let not little men triumph upon knowing * 


that Johnſon was an HyrocHonDR1ack, was 
ſubject to what the learned, philoſophical, and 
pious Dr. Cheyne has fo well treated, under the 
title of © The Enghſh Malady.” Though be 
ſuffered ſeverely from it, he was not therefore 
degraded; The powers of his great mind might 
be troubled, and their full exerciſe ſuſpended 
at times, but the mind itſelf was ever entire. 
As a proof of this, it is only neceſſary to con- 


_ 
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ſider, that, when he was at the very worſt, he 1929. 
compoſed that ſtate of his own caſe, which 
ſhewed an uncommon vigour, not only of fan- tat. 20. 


cy and taſte, but of judgment. I am aware 
that he himſelf was too ready to call ſuch a 
complaint by the name of madneſs; in confor- 
mity with which. notion, he has traced its gra- 
dations, with exquiſite nicety, in one of the 
chapters of his RAssELAs. But there is ſurely 
a clear diſtintion between a diforder which at- 
fects only the imagination and ſpirits, while the 
judgment is ſound, and a diforder by which the 


judgment itſelf is impaired. "This diſtinction 


was made to me by the late Profeſſor Gaubius 
of Leyden, phyſician to the Prince of Orange, 


in a converſation which I bad with him ſeveral 


ears ago, and he expanded it thus: If (ſaid 
he) a man tells me that he is grievouſly diſturb. 
ed, for that he imagines he ſees a ruffian coming 
againſt him with a drawn ſword, though at the 


ſame time he is coxfpious it is a deluſion, I pro- 


nounce him to have a diſoxdered imagination 
but if a man tells me that he ſees this, and in 
- conſternation calls to me to look at it, I pro- 
nounce him to be mad.” | 


It is a common effect of low ſpirits or me. 


lancholy, to make thoſe who are afflicted with 
it imagine that they are actually ſuffering thoſe 
evils which happen to be moſt ſtrongly preſent- 
ed to their minds. Some have fancied them- 


ſelves to be deprived of the uſe of their limbs, 


ſome to labour under acute diſeaſes, others to 


be in extreme poverty, when, in truth, there 


was not the leaſt reality in any of the ſuppoſi- 
tions; ſo that when the vapours were diſpelled, 
they were convinced of the deluſion. To Jobn- 
_ . fon, whoſe ſupreme enjoyment was the exerciſe 
of his reaſon, the diſturbance or obſcuration i 
„„ 1-4 © that 


> 
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1729. that faculty was the evil moſt to be dreaded. 
—T> Inſanity, therefore, was the object of bis moſt 
_Etat. 20:gjſmal apprehenſion; and he fancied himſelf ſeiz- 
N ed by it, or approaching to it, at the very time 
when be was giving proofs of a more than ordi- 
nary ſoundneſs and vigour of judgement. That 
his own diſeaſed imagination ſhould have ſo far 
.deceived hin, is ſtrange ;- but it is ranger ſtill 
that ſome of his friends ſhould have given credit 
to his groundleſs opinion, when they bad ſuch 
undoubted proofs that it was totally fallacious ; 
though it is by no means ſurpriſing that thoſe 
who with to depreciate him, ſhould, fince his 
death, bave laid hold of this circumſtance, and 
inſiſted upon it with very unfair aggravation. 
Amidſt the oppreſſion and diſtraction of a di- 
eaſe which very few have felt in its full extem, 
but many have experienced in a lighter degree, 
Johnſon, in his writings, and iu his converſation, 
never failed to diſplay all the varieties of intel- 
lectual excellence, In his march through this 
world to a better, his mind 6 grand 
and brilliant, and impreſſed all around bim with 
the truth of Virgil's noble ſentiment “ Igneus 
e vilis vigor el celeflis ori. 
Ihe hiftory of his mind as to religion is an 
poke article. I have mentioned the early 
impreſſions made upon his tender imagination by 
bis mother, who continued her pious care with 
aſſiduity, but, in bis opinion, not with judge 
ment. Sunday (ſaid he) was a heavy day to 
me when I was a boy. My mother confined me 


%. 


on that day, and made me read The Whole 
Duty of Man,” from a great part of which I could 
derive no inſtruction. When, for inſtance, I had 
| pig Chapter on theft, which from my infan- 
cy I had been taught was wrong, I was no more 
+ pf. HORS Vn 3u 0 ng 2am vlog 12 
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. there was no acceſſion. of knowledge. A boy 1729. 
ſhould be introduced to ſuch books, by baving To 
his attention directed to the arrangement, to the Etat. 20. 
ſtile, and other excellencies of compoſition; that 
the mind being thus engaged by an amuſing va- 
riety of objects, may not grow weary.” ? 


— = - * 


He communicated to me the following parti: 

culars upon the ſubje of his religious progreſs. 

<« I fell into an inattention to religion, or an in- 

difference about it, in my ninth year. The 

church at Lichfield, in which we bad a ſeat, 

wanted reparation, ſo I was to go and find a feat 
in other churches; and having bad eyes, and be- 5 

ing aukward about this, I uſed to go and read in | 

the fields on Sunday. This habit continued till 

: my fourteenth year; and ſtill I find a great reluQ- 
aʒance to go to church. I then became a ſort o 1 
zalker againſt religion, for I did not much think | 
againſt it; and this laſted till I went to Oxford, | | 
where it would not be /uffered. When at Oxford, 13 
I took up © Law's Serious Call to the unconverted, = 
expecting to find it a dull book, (as ſuch books 
233 are,) and perhaps to laugh at it. But I 
found Law quite an overmatch for me; and this 
Pas the firſt occaſion of my thinking in earneſt 
of religion, after I became capable of rational 
inquiry *.” From this time forward, religion "os 
J e 


Mrs. Piozzi has given a ſtrange fantaſtical account of the 
 originof Dr. Johnſon's belief in our moſt holy religion. At 
the age of ten years his mind was diſturbed by ſcruples of in- 
fidelity, which preyed upon his ſpirits, and made him very un- 
_ eaſy, the more ſo, as he revealed his uneaſineſs to none, being =. 
naturally (as he ſaid) of a ſullen temper, and reſerved diſpo-  . : ] 
fition. He ſearched, however, diligently, but fruitleſsly, for | 
evidences of the truth of revelation; and, at length, recollecting 18 
a book he had once ſeen ['] ſuppoſe at five years old} in his fa | 1 
ther's ſhop, intitled De veritate Religionis, Fc. he began to 2M 
think himſelf -igbly culpable for — ſuch a means of 
J inſormation, 
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1729. the predominant object of his thoughts ; though, 
with the juſt ſentiments of a conſcientious chriſ- 


20. tian, he lamented that his practice of its duties 
fell far ſhort of what it ought to be. i 
T bis inſtance of a mind ſuch as that of John- 
ſon being firſt diſpoſed, by an unexpected inci- 
dent, to think with anxiety of the momentous 
concerns of . and of © what he ſhould do 
to be ſaved,” may for ever be produced in oppo- 
fition to the ſuperficial and ſometimes profaze 
contempt that has been thrown upon thoſe oc- 
cafional impreſſions which it is certain many 
_ chriſtians have experienced; though it muſt be 
acknowledged that weak minds, from an errone- 
ous ſuppoſition that no man is in a ftate of grace 
who has not felt a particular converſion, have, 
in ſome caſes, brought a degree of ridicule . 


information, and took himſelf ſeverely to taſk for this „in, ad- 
ding many acts of voluntary, and, to others, unknown pen- 
nance. The firſt opportunity which offered, of courſe, he 
ſeized the book with avidity; but, on examination, nat finding 
1 ſcholar enough to peruſe its contents, ſet his heart at er 
and not thinking to enquire whether there were any Engliſh 
books written on the ſubject, followed his uſual amuſements, 
and conſidered his conſcience as lightened of a crime. He re- 
doubled his * to learn the language that contained 
the information he moſt wiſhed for; but from the pain which 
guilt (namely, having omitted to read what he did not under. © 
Hund] had given him, he now began to deduce the ſoul's im- 
* . 2 ſenſation of pain in this world being un ungueſti- 
enable prof of exiſtence in another] which was the point that 
belief firſt ſtopped at; and from that moment reſolving to be a 
Chriſtian, became ane of the moſt zealous and pious ones our 
nation ever produced. Anecdotes, p. 17. fs 
This is one of the numerous miſrepreſentations of this lively 
lady, which it is worth while to correct; for if credit ſhould 
be given to ſuch a-childiſh, irrational, and ridiculous ſtatement 
of the foundation of Dr. Johnſon's faith in Chriſtianity, how 
—_  Uftle credit would be due to it. Mrs. Piozzi ſeems to wiſh, that 
che world ſhould think Dr. Johnſon alſo under the influence 
ol that eaſy logic, Stet pro ratione voluntas. os 


v 
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— them: a ridicule, of which it is inconſiderate or 1729. 
unfair to make a general application. —— 
How ſeriouſly Joboſon was impreſſed with . 20. 
ſenſe of religion, even in the vigour of his youth, 
appears from the following paflage in his minutes 
kept by way of diary: Sept. 7, 1736. 1 have 
this day entered upon my 28th year. Mayeſt 
thou, O Gop, enable me, for JESUS CursT's. 
ſake, to ſpend this in ſuch a manner, that I may 
receive comfort from it at the hour of death, and | 
in the day of judgement! Amen.” | 
The particular courſe of his reading while at 
Oxford, and during the time of vacation which 
he paſſed at home, cannot be traced. Enough 
has been ſaid of his irregular mode of ſtudy. He 
told me, that from his earlieſt years he loved to 
read poetry, but hardly ever read any poem to an 
end; that he bad read Shakſpeare at a period ſo 
early, that the fpeech of the Ghoſt in Hamlet ter- 
rified him when he was alone; that Horace's Odes 
were the compoſitions in which he took moſt de- 
light, and it was long befere he liked his Epiſtles 
and Satires. He told me what he read folidly at Ox- 
ford was Greek; not the Grecian hiſtorians, but 
Homer and Euripides, and now and then a little 
Epigram; that the ſtudy of which he was moſt 
fond was Metaphyſicks, but he had not read 
much, even in that way. I always thought that 
he did himſelf injuſtice in his account of what he 
bad read, and that he muſt have been ſpeaking | 
wil reference to the vaſt portion of ſtudy which 
s poſſible, and to which a few ſcholars in the 
wile hiſtory of literature have attained; for 
when I once aſked him whether a perſon whoſe | 
name I have now forgotten, ſtudied; hard, he 
anſwered © No. Sir. I do not believe he ſtudied | 
hard. I never knew a man who ſtudied hard. 
I conclude, indeed, from the effects, that fome 
N = : pF 5 men 
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1729 men have ſtudied hard, as Bently and Clarke.“ 
Trying him by that criterion upon which he 
Kaas. 2% formed his judgement of others, we may be ab- 
ſlutely certain, both from his writings and his 

_ converſation, that his reading was very exten- 
five. Dr. Adam Smith, than whom few are bet- 
ter judges on this ſubject, once obſerved to me 
that! Jobnſon knew more books thay any man 
alive.” He had a peculiar facility in ſeizing at . 

once what was valuable in any book, without 
ſubmiting to the labour of peruſing it from be- 
inning to end. He had, from the irritability of 
is conſtitution, at all times, an impatience and 
hurry when he either read or wrote, A certain 
apprehenſion, ariſing from novelty, made him 
write his firſt exerciſe at College twice over; but 
be never took that trouble with any other com- 
poſition; and we ſhall ſee that his moſt excellent 
works were ſtruck off at a heat, with rapid exerti- 
on. 

Yet he appears, from his early notes or me- 
morandums, in my poſſeſſion, to have at vari- 
ous times attempted, or at leaſt planned, a me- 
thodical courſe of ſtudy, according to computa- 
tion, of which he was all his life fond, as it fix. 
ed his attention ſteadily upon ſomething without, 
and prevented his miad from preying upon itſelf. 
Thus I find in his hand-writing the number of 
lines in each of two of Euripides's Tragedies, of 
the Georgicks of Virgil, of the firſt fix books of | 
the Eneid, of Horace's Art of Poetry, of three 
of the books of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, of ſome 
parts of 'Theocritus, and of the tenth Satire of 
Juvenal; and a table, ſhewing at the rate of va- _ 
rious numbers a day, (I ſuppoſe verſes to be read) 
what would be, in each caſe, the total amount 


— 


in a week. month, and year. 
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No man had a more ardent love of literature, 1929. 
or a higher reſpe& for it, than Johnſon. His wy 
apartment in Pembroke College was that upon at. 20. 
the ſecond floor, over the gateway. The enthn- 
ſiaſts of learning will contemplate it with venera- 
tion, One day, while he was fitting in it quite 
alone, Dr, Panting, then maſter of the College, 
whom he called © a fine 3 over- 
heard him uttering this foliloquy in his ſtrong 
empbatick voice: Well, I have a mind to ſee 
what is done in other places of learning. PII 
go and viſit the Univerſities abroad. I'll go to 
France and Italy. I'll go to Padua.— And I'll 

mind my buſineſs, For an Aiheman blockhead 
is the worſt of all blockheads 7 '* © 
Dr. Adams told me, that Johnſon, while he 
was at Pembroke College, was careſſed and 
loved by all about him, was a gay and frolick. - 
ſome fellow, and paſſed there the happieſt part 
of his life.” But this is a ſtriking proof of the fal- 
lacy of appearances, and how little any of us 
know of the real intemal ſtate even of thoſe 
whom we ſee moſt frequently; for the truth is, 
that he was then depreſſed by poverty, and irri- 
tated by diſeaſe. When I mentioned to him this 
account as given me by Dr, Adams, he ſaid, 
« Ah, Sir, I was mad and violent. It was bitter- 
_ neſs which they miſtook for frolick. I was mi- 
ſerably poor, and I thought to fight my way by 
my literature and my wit; ſo T diſregarded all 
power and all authority,” 7t 
The Biſhop of Dromore obſerves in a letter to 
me, The pleaſure be took in vexing the tutors | 
and fellows has been often mentioned. But , have 
i F 


had this anecdote from Dr. Adams, and Dr. Johnſon 
confirmed it, Bramſton, in his © Man of Taſte,” has the ſame 
hangs” © | WW of Wy 
Sure, of all blockheads, ſcholars are the worſt,” 
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1729. heard him ſay, what ought to be recorded to the 


A bhondur of the preſent venerable maſter of that 
Klar 20. College, the Reverend Willam Adams, D. D. 
who was then very young, and one of the juni- 

or fellows; that the mild but judicious expoſtu- 


— Utions of this worthy man, whoſe virtue awed 


him, and whoſe learning be revered, made him 
really aſhamed of himſelt, © though I fear (ſaid he) 


T was too proud to on it. 
e have heard from ſome of his contempora- 
ries that he was generally ſeen lounging at the 
College gate, with a circle of young ſtudents 

round him, whom he was entertaining with wit, 
and keeping from their ſtudies, if not ſpiriting 
them up to rebellion againſt the College diſcip- 
line, which in his maturer years be ſo much ex- 
tolled.“ Linden pL FEED IS. 3005 333 REES xy 

. .. He, very early began to attempt to keeping 
notes or memorandums, by way of a diary of 

his life. I find, in a parcel of looſe leaves, the 
bllowing ſpirited, reſolution to _ contend againſt 

his natural indolence: Od. 1729. Defidie vale- 

 dixs;, Hens iis cantibus furdam pol hit aurem ol. 

verſurus.—l bid farewell to Sloth, being reſolv- 
ed henceforth. not to liſten to her fyren ſtrains. o 
I have alſo in my poſſeſſion a few. leaves of ano- 
ther Libellus, or little book, entitled AxxA IIS, 
in which ſome of the early particulars of his hiſ- 
tory are regiſtered in Latin 
1 do not find that he formed any cloſe intima- 
cies with bis fellow- collegians. But Dr. Adams 
told me, that he contracted a love and regard 
for Pembroke College, which he retained to the 
laſt. A ſhort. time before bis death be ſent to 
that College a preſent of all his works, to be de- 
poſited in their library, and he had thoughts of 
leaving to it his houſe at Lichfield; but his friends 
who were about him very properly l 
| | „%% Or from 
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ny eminent men who had been educated at Pem. Atat. The 


from Taylor, till his poverty being ſo extreme, ; 
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from it, and be bequeathed it to ſome poor rela- 1730. 


tions. He took a pleaſure in boaſting of the ma. 

broke. In this lift are found the names of Spen- 
ſer, Mr. Hawkins the Poetry Profeflor, Mr. Shen- 
ſtone, Sir William Blackſtone, and others __ not 
forgetting the celebrated popular preacher, Mr. 
George W hitefield, of whom, though Dr. John- 
ſon did not think very highly, it muſt be acknow- 


ledged that his eloquence was powerful, his views 


pious and charitable, his aſfiduity almoſt incre- 


_ dible; and, that ſince his death, the 1 integrity of 


bis character has been fully vindicated. Being 
bimſelf a poet, Johnſon was peculiarly happy in 


mentioning how many of the ſons o Pembroke 


were poets; adding, with a ſmile of ſportive trl- 


umph, « Sir, we are a neſt of ſinging birds.” 


He was not, however, blind to what he thought 
the defects of bis own College; and I have, from 
the information of Dr. Taylor, a very ſtrong in- f 


ſtance of that rigid honeſty which he ever inflex- 


ibly preſerved. Taylor had obtained his father's 
conſent to be entered of Pembroke that he might 
be with his ſchoolfellow Johnſon, with whom, 
though ſome years older than himſelf, be was 
very. intimate. This would have been a great 


comfort to E But he fairly told Taylor 
that he cou 


d not, in conſcience, ſuffer him to 
enter where he knew he could not have an able 


tutor. He then made inquiry all round the Uni- 
verſity, and having found that Mr. Bateman, f 


Cbriſt- Church, was the tutor of higheſt reputa- 


tion, Taylor was entered of that College. Mr. | | 


Bateman's lectures were ſo excellent, that John- 


ſon uſed to come and get them at ſecond-hand. | 


chat 


2 See Naſh Hiſtory of Worceſterſhire, vol * p- 529. 
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1731. that his ſhoes were worn out. and his feet ap. 
peared through them, he ſaw that this humiliat- 
Eat. 22 ing circumſtance was perceived by the Chriſt- 
| church-men, and he came no more. He was too 
proud to accept of money, and ſomebody hav- 
ing ſet a pair of new ſhoes at his door, he threw 
them away with indignation. How muſt we 
feel when we read ſuch an anecdote of Samuel | 
Johnſon! 75 1 
His ſpirited refuſal of an eleemoſynary ſu pply 
of ſhoes, aroſe, no doubt, from a proper pride. 
But, conſidering bis aſcetick dif] poſition at times, 
as acknowledged by himſelf in his Meditations, 
and the exaggeration with which ſome have 
treated the peculiarities of his charaGef, I ſhould 
not wonder to hear it aſcribed to a principle of 
ſuperſtitious mortification; as we are told by 
Turſellinus, in his Life of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
that this intrepid founder of the Jeſuits, when | 
he atived at Goa, after baving made a. ſevere 
pilgrimage through the caſtern deſerts, perſiſted 
in wearing bis miſerable ſhattered ſhoes, and 
when new ones were offered him, rejected thenff 
as an unſuitable indulgence. + 
Ihe res angufia. domi prevented. tim Pom : 
-* having the advantage of a complete academical 
education. The friend to whom he had truſted 
for ſupport had deceived bim. His debts in Col- 
lege, though not great, were increaſing; and 
his ſcanty remittances from Lichfield, Wkieh * 
had all along been made with great difficulty, 5 
.. could be ſupplied no longer, bis father having 
fallen into a ſtate of inſolvency,  Compelled, 
therefore, by irreſiſtible. neceſſity, he left the 
College in autumn, 1931, without a. degree, - 
having been a member of 1 it little more than 
„ Years. 
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Dr. Adams, the worthy and reſpectable maſ- 


however, is, that in 1731 Mr. Jorden quitted 
the College, and his pupils were transferred to 
Dr. Adams; fo that had Johnſon returned, Dr. 
Adams would have been his tutor. It is to be 
wiſhed, that this connection had taken place. 


neſs of manners, might have inſenſibly ſoftened 
the harſhneſs of Johnſon, and infuſed into him 

thoſe more delicate charities, that petite morale, 
in which, it muſt be · confeſſ fed, our great mora- 


fully juſtify. Dr. Adams paid Johnſon this 
high compliment. He ſaid to me at Oxford, in 
1776, J was his nominal tutor, but he was 
above my. mark.” When I repeated it to John- 
ſon, his eyes flaſhed with grateful ſatisfaction, 
and he exclaimed, ** That was liberal and 
< noble.“ 

And now (1 had almoſt ſaid poor ) Samuel 


His equal temper, mild diſpoſition, and polite- 


liſt was more deficient than his beſt friends could 


49 
1731. 


ter of Pembroke College, has generally had tage 
reputation of being Johnſon's tutor. The fact, Ætat. 22. 


Johnſon returned to his native city, deſtitute, , 


and not knowing how he ſhould gain even a de- 


cent livelihood. His father's misfortunes in 


trade rendered him unable to ſupport his ſon ; - 


and for ſome time there appeared no means by 
which he could maintain himſelf, In the De- 
cember of this year his father died. | 


pears from a note in one of Johnſon's little dia- 
ries of the following year, which ſtrongly diſ- 
plays his ſpirit and virtuous dignity of mind. 

** 1732, Julii 15. Undecim aureos depoſui, quo 
die quicquid ante matris funus (quod ſerum it 


da eſt. Interea, ne paupertate vires animi lang | 
Vor. I. * _ cant, 


| PPecor de pater nis bonis ſperari licet, viginti ſci- 
licet libras accepi. Uſque adeo mihi fortuna ang | 


| The ſtate of poverty in which he died, ap- 


8 


1731. 
5 
Etat. 22: 
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cant, nec in flagitia egęſtas abigat, cavendum.— 

I layed by eleven guineas on this day, when 
received twenty pounds, being all that I have 
reaſon to hope for out of my father's effects, 
previous to the death of my mother; an event 
which Ipray Gop may be very remote. I now 
therefore, ſee that I muſt make my own fortune. 
Meanwhile, let me take care that the powers of 
my mind may not be debilitated by poverty, and 
that indigence do not force me into any crimi- 


nal act.“ "7 


Johnſon was ſo far fortunate, that the reſpec- 
table character of his parents, and his own me- 
rit, had, from his earlieſt years, ſecured him a 
kind reception in the beſt families at Lichfield. 


Among theſe I can mention Mr. Howard, Dr. 


Swinfen, Mr. Simpſon, Mr. Levett, Captain 
Garrick, father of the great ornament of the 
Britiſh ſtage; but above all, Mr. Gilbert Walm- 
ſley*, Regiſter of the Prerogative Court of 
Lichfield, whoſe character, long after his de- 
ceaſe, Dr. Johnſon has, in his life of Edmund 


Smith, thus drawn in the glowing colours of 


gratitude: . 
Of Gilbert Walmſley, thus preſented: to 


my mind, let me indulge myſelf in the remem- 


brance. I knew him very early; he was one 


af the firſt friends that literature procured me, 
and I hope that, at leaſt, my gratitude made me 
worthy of his notice. 5 e 

« He was of an advanced age, and I was on- 


ly not a boy; yet he never received my notions 


* 
- 


Mr. Warton informs me, © that this early friend of 


-- 


Johnſon was entered a Commoner- of Trinity College, Ox- 


ford, aged 17, in 1698; and is the author of many Latin 
verſe tranſlations in the Gentleman's Magazine. e of 


them is a tranſlation of : | | 
My time, O ye Muſes, was happily ſpent, c.“ 
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with contempt. He was a whig, with all the 


virulence and maleyol« ce of his party; yet 
difference of opinion did not keep us apart. I Etat. 22. 


| honoured him, and he endured me. 

He had mingled with the gay world with- 
out exemption from its vices or its follies ; but 
had never negleQed the cultivation of his mind. 
His belief of revelation was unſhaken ; his learn- 
ing preſeryed his principles ; ; he grew firſt regu- 
lar, and then pious. 


e His ſtudies had been ſo various, that 1 am. 


not able to name a man of equal knowledge. 
His acquaintance with books was great, and 
what he did not immediately know, he could, 
at leaſt, tell where to find. Such was his am- 
plitude of learning, and ſuch his copiouſneſs of 
communication, that it may be doubted whe- 
ther a day now paſſes, in which I have not ſome 
| Fs us from his friendſhip. 

| t this man's table 1 enjoyed many cheer- 


ful and inſtructive hours, with companions, 


ſuch as are not often found—with one who has 
lengthened, and one who has gladdened life ; 
with Dr. Sy 

long remembered; and with David Garrick, 
whom I hoped to have gratified with this cha- 
racter of our con friend. But what are the 


hopes of man! I am diſappointed by that ſtroke. 


of 3 which has eclipſed the gaiety of nati- 
ons, and impoveriſhed the public ſtock of harm- 
leſs pleaſure,” 


In theſe families he paſſed much time in his 


early years. In moſt of them, he was in the 
company of ladies, particularly at Mr. Walmſ- 
ley's, whole wife and ſiſters- in- law, of the name 

Aſton, and daughters of a baronet, were 
remarkable for good breeding; ſo that the no- 


tion * has been induſtriouſly circulated and 


: ber 


whoſe {kill in phyſic will be 


us. 
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1731. believed, that he never was in good company 
WV till late in life, and, conſequently, had been 
cat. 22. confirmed in coarſe and ferocious manners by 

long habits, is wholly without foundation. 
Some of the ladies have aſſured me, they recol- 
lected him well when a young man, as diſtin- 
uiſhed for his complaiſance. | 
And that this politeneſs was not innit occa- | 
ſional and temporary, or confined to the circles 
of Lichfield, is aſcertained by the teſtimony of a 
lady, who, in a paper with which I have been 
favoured by a daughter of his intimate friend | 
and phyfician, Dr. Lawrence, thus deſcribes Dr. 
Johnſon ſome years afterwards : ; | 
As the particulars of the former part of Dr. 
Johnſon's life do not ſeem to be very accurate- 
ly known, a lady hopes that the following i in⸗ 
formation may not be unacceptable. | 
She remembers Dr. Johnſon on a viſit to 
Dr. Taylor, at Aſhbourn, ſome time between 
the end of the year 37, and the middle of the 
year 40; ſhe rather thinks it to have been after 
he and his wife were removed to London. Dur- 
ing his ſtay at Aſhbourn, he made frequent vi- 
ſits to Mr. Meynell, at Brodley, where his com- 
pany was much deſired by the ladies of the fami- 
ly, who were, perhaps, in point of elegance 
| and accompliſhments, inferior to few of thoſe 
| with whom he was afterwards =cquainted. Mr, 
| Mieynell's eldeft daughter was afterwards married 
| 
| 


to Mr. Fitzherbert, father to Mr. Alleyne Fitz- 
herbert, lately miniſter to the court of Ruſſia. 

Of her, Dr. Johnſon ſaid, in Dr. Lawrence's 

ſtudy, that ſhe had the beſt underſtanding he 

ever met with in any human being. At Mr. 

| Meynell's he alſo commenced that friendſhip | 

| with Mrs. Hill Boothby, ſiſter to the preſent Y | 
| 2 of R n Wer continued till her | 
85 death - | 
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death. The young woman whom he uſed to call 1732. 
Molly Afton *, was ſiſter to Sir Thomas Aſton, ww— 
and daughter to a Baronet ; ſhe was likewiſe rat. 23. 
ſiſter to the wife of his friend Mr. Gilbert 
Walmſley. Beſides his intimacy with the aboye- 
mentioned perſons, who were ſurely people of 
rank and education, while he was yet at Lich- 
field he uſed to be frequently at the houſe of Dr. 
Swinten, a gentleman of a very ancient family 
in Staffordſhire, from which, after the death of 
| his elder brother, he inherited a good eſtate. 
He was, beſides, a phyſician of very extenſive 
practice; but for want of due attention to the 
management of his domeſtic concerns, left a 
very large family in indigence. One of his 
daughters, Mrs. Deſmoulins, afterwards: found 
an aſylum in the houſe of her old friend, whoſe * 
doors were always open to the unfortunate, and 
who well obſerved the precept of the goſpel, for 
he was kind to the unthankful and to the evil.” 
In the forlorn ſtate of his circumſtances he 
accepted of an offer to be employed as uſher in 
the ſchool of Market-Boſworth, in Leiceſter- 
| ſhire, to which it appears, from one of his little 
fragments of a diary, that he went on foot, on 
| the 16th of July, —** 7ulii 16. Boſvortiam pedes 
petii.“ But it i not true, as has been errone- 
- ouſly related, that he was aſſiſtant to the famous 
Anthony Blackwall, whoſe merit has been ho- 
noured by the teſtimony of Biſhop Hurd, who 
was his ſcholar ; for Mr. Blackwall died on the 
th of April, 1730, more than a year before 
Johnſon left the Univerſity. _ "0 
This employment was very irkſome ts him in 
every reſpect, and he complained. grievouſly of 
it in his letters to his friend Mr. Hector, who 
was now ſettled as a ſurgeon at Birmingham. 
| | > "BUS 
| „„ + The words of Sir John Hawkins, p. 316. 
| T See Gent. Mag. Dec. 1784, p. 957. 
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The letters are loſt ; but Mr. Hector recollects 
his writing © that the poet had deſcribed the 


dull ſameneſs of his exiſtence in theſe words, 
© Vitam continet una dies? (one day contains. the 


whole of my life); that it was unvaried as the 
note of the cuckow ; and that he did not know 


whether it was more diſagreeable for him to 


teach, or the boys to learn, the grammar rules.” 


His general averſion. to this painful drudgery 


was greatly enhanced by a diſagreement between 


him and Sir Woolſton Dixey, the patron of the 
ſchool, in whoſe houſe, I have been told, he of- 


ficiated as a kind of domeſtick chaplain, ſo far, 


at leaſt, as to ſay grace at table, but was treat- 


ed with what he repreſented as intolerable harſh- 
neſs; and, after ſuffering for a few months ſuch 
complicated miſery, he relinquiſhed a ſituation 
which all his life afterwards he recolleQed with 
the ſtrongeſt averſion, and even a degree of 
horrour. But it is probable that at this period, 
whatever uneaſineſs he may have endured, he 


laid the foundation of much future eminence 


by application to his ſtudies. 


Being now again totally unoccupied, he was 
invited by Mr. Hector to paſs ſome time with 


him at Birmingham, as his gueſt, at the houſe 
of Mr. Warren, with whom Mr. Hector lodg. 
. ed and boarded. Mr. Warren was the firſt 


eſtabliſhed bookſeller in Birmingham, and was | 


very attentive to Johnſon, who he ſoon found 


. could be of much ſervice to him in his trade, by 


his knowledge of literature; and he even obtain- 
ed the aſſiſtance of his pen in furniſhing ſome 


numbers of a periodical Effay printed in the 
newſpaper, of which Warren was 'proprietor, 
After very diligent inquiry, I have not been able 


to recover thoſe early ſpecimens of that particu- 


lar 
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lar mode of writing by which Johnſon after- 1733. 
_ wards ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, _ — 
He continued to live as Mr. Hector's gueſt tat. 24, 
for about ſix months, and then hired lodgings 
in another part of the town, finding himſelf as 
well ſituated at Birmingham as he ſuppoſed he 
could be any where, while he had no ſettled 
plan of life, and very ſcanty means of ſubſiſ- 
tence. He made ſome valuable acquaintances 
there, amongſt whom were Mr. Porter, a mer- 
cer, whole widow he afterwards married, and 
Mr. Taylor, who by his ingenuity in mechani- 
cal inventions, and his ſucceſs in trade, acquir- 
ed an immenſe fortune. But the comfort of 
being near Mr. He&or, his old ſchoolfellow 
and intimate friend, was Johnſon's chief induce- 
ment to continue here. 
In what manner he employed his pen at thi 
period, or whether he derived from it any pe- 
cuniary advantage, I have not been able to aſ- 
certain. He probably got a little money from 
Mr. Warren; and we are certain, that he exe- 
cuted here one piece of literary labour, of which 
Mr. Hector has favoured me with a minute ac- 
count. Having mentioned that he had read at 
Pembroke College a Voyage to Abyſſinia, by 
N Lobo, a Portugueſe jeſuit, and that he thought 
an abridgement and tranſlation of it from the 
, French into Engliſh might be an uſeful and 
profitable publication, Mr. Warren and Mr. 
Hleccor joined in urging him to undertake it. 
| . Heaccordingly agreed; and the book not being 
to be found in Birmingham, he borrowed it of 


1 very ſoon done, one Oſborn, who was Mr. „ 
| Warren's printer, Was ſet to work with what 8 | 
was ready, and Johnſon engaged to ſupply the | " 


preſs with copy as it ſhouldibe wanted; but his 3 
„„ e conſtitutional | by 


56 


— 
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1733. conſtitutional indolence ſoon prevailed, and the 
DV work was at a ſtand. Mr. Hector, who knew 
Etat. 24. that a motive of humanity would be the moſt 


every other tranſlation, there is in the work it- 
ſelf no veſtige of the tranſlator's own ſtyle ; for 


prevailing argument with his friend, went to 
Johnſon, and repreſented to him, that the prin- 
ter could have no other employment till this un- 
dertaking was finiſhed, and that the poor man 


and his family were ſuffering. Johnſon upon 
this exerted the powers of his mind, though his 


body was relaxed. He lay in bed with the book, 
which was a quarto, before him, and dietated 
while Hector wrote. Mr. Hector carried the 
ſheets to the preſs, and corrected almoſt all the 
proof ſheets, very few of which were even ſeen | 
by Johnſon. In this manner, with the aid of 
Mr. Hector's active friendſhip, the book was 
completed, and was publiſhed in 1735, with 
Lonpown upon the title-page, though it was in 
reality printed at Birmingham, a device too 
common with provincial publiſhers. For this 
work he had from Mr. Warren only the ſum of 
five guineas. 


This being the firſt proſe work of Johnſon, 


it is a curious object of inquiry how much may 


be traced in it of that.ſtyle which marks his ſub- 
ſequent writings with ſuch peculiar excellence; 
with ſo happy an union of force, vivacity, and 
perſpicuity. I have peruſed the book with this 
view, and have found that here, as I believe in 


r 


the language of tranſlation being adapted to the 
thoughts of another perſon, inſenſibly follows 
their caſt, and, as it were, runs into a mould 
that i is ready prepared. | 

Thus, for inſtance, taking the firſt ſentence 
that occurs at the opening of the book, p. 4. 
Ilived here above a year, and completed my 
: | | Eudicy 
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ſtudies in divinity ; in which time ſome letters 1733. 
were received from the fathers in Ethiopia, with ww 
an account that Sultan Segned, Emperour tat. 21. 


of Abyſlinia, was converted to the church of 
Rome; that many of his ſubjects had followed 
his example, and that there was a great want 
of miſſionaries to improve theſe proſperous: be- 
ginnings. Every body was very deſirous of ſe- 
conding the zeal of our fathers, and of ſending 
them the aſſiſtance they requeſted; to which 
we were the more encouraged, becauſe the Em- 
perour's letter informed our Provincial, that we 
might eaſily enter his dominions by the way of 
Dancala ; but, unhappily, the ſecretary wrote 
Geila for Dancala, which colt two of our fa- 
thers their lives.“ Every one acquainted with 
Johnſon's manner will be ſenſible that there is 
nothing of it here, but that this ſentence might 
have been compoſed by any other man. 

But, in the Preface, the Johnſonian ſtyle be- 
gins to appear; and though uſe had not yet 
taught his wing a permanent and equable flight, 
there are parts of it which exhibit his beſt man- 
ner in full vigour. I had once the pleaſure of 
examining it with Mr. Edmund Burke, who 
confirmed me in this opinion, by his ſuperior 
critical ſagacity, and was, I remember, much 
delighted with the following ſpecimen : 
he Portuguele traveller, contrary to the 
general vein of his countrymen, has amuſed his 
reader with no romantic abſurdity, or incredi- 
ble fictions ; whatever he relates, whether true 
or not, is at leaſt probable; and he who tells 
nothing exceeding the bounds of probability, 
has a right to demand that they ſhould believe 
him who cannot contradi& him. 

He appears, by his modeſt and unaffected 
e to have deſcribed things as he faw 
| them, 
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1733. them, to have copied nature from the life, and 
— to have conſulted his ſenſes, not his imagination. 
24. He meets with no baſiliſks that deſtroy with their 


eyes, his crocodiles devour their prey without 
tears, and his cataracts fall from the rocks with- 
out deafening the neighbouring inhabitants. 
The reader will here find no regions curſ- 
ed with irremediable barrenneſs, or blefled with 
ſpontaneous fecundity; no perpetual gloom, 
or unceaſing ſunſhine ; nor are the nations here 
deſeribed either devoid of all ſenſe of humanity, 
or conſummate in all private or ſocial virtues. 
Here are no Hottentots without religious polity 
or articulate language; no Chinefe perfectly po- 
tte, and completely ſkilled in all ſciences ; he 
will diſcover, what will always be diſcovered by 
a diligent and impartial enquirer, that wherever 
human nature is to be found, there is a mixture 
of vice and virtue, a conteſt of paſſion and rea- 
fon ; and that the Creator doth not appear par- 
tial in his diſtributions, but has balanced, in 
moſt countries, their particular inconveniencies 
by particular favours.” Tos TT. 
Here we have an early example of that bril- 
Hant and energetick expreſſion, which, upon 
innumerable occaſions in his ſubſequent life, 
juſtly impreſſed the world with the higheſt ad- 
miration. 3 ond 1] | | 
Nor can any one, converfant with the writ- 
ings of Johnſon, fail to diſcern his hand in this 
_ paſſage of the Dedication to John Warren, Efq; 
of Pembrokefhire, though it is aſcribed to War- 
ren the bookſeller. © A generous and elevated 


mind is diſtinguiſhed by nothing more certainly 


than an eminent degree of curioſity; nor is that 
curioſity ever more agreeably or uſefully em- 
ployed, than in examining the laws and cuſ- 
toms of foreign nations. I hope, — 
0 Ee me 


—— — — — 
E 2 


8 


, er a” 


was executed. 


öbligingly ſhewn me the originals of this and the other let- 
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the preſent I now preſume to make, will not be 1734. 
thought improper ; which, however, it is not 
my. buſineſs as a dedicator to commend, nor as Etat. 25. 


a bookſeller to depreciate.” 
It is reaſonable. to ſuppoſe, that his having 
been thus accidentally led to a particular ſtudy 


of the hiſtory and manners of Abyſſinia, was the 


remote occaſion of his writing, many years af. 
terwards, his admirable philoſophical tale, the 
principal ſcene of which is laid in that country. 

Johnſon returned to Lichfield early in 1734, 
and in Auguſt that year he made an attempt to 


* 
. 


PROng ſome little ſubſiſtence by his pen; for 


he publiſhed propoſals for printing by ſubſcrip- 
tion the Latin poems of Politian : Angeli Poli- 


tiani Poemata Latina, quibus, Notut, cum Hiſto- : 
rid Latin poeſeos, a Petrarehæ avo ad Politiani 
tempora dedutta, et vitd Politiani fuſius quam au- 


tihac 'enarratd, addidit Sau. JohNsOoN *.” 


It appears that his brother Nathanael had ta- 
ken up his father's trade; for it is mentioned, 
that ſubſcriptions are taken in by the Editor, 
or N. Johnſon, bookſeller, of Lichfield.” Not- 
withſtanding the merit of Johnſon, and the 
cheap price at which this tranſlation, with its 
accompanyments, were offered, there were not 
ſubſcribers enough to inſure a fufficient fale; ſo 
the work never appeared, and, probably, never 

We find him again this year at Birmingham, 
and there is preferved the following letter from 


him to Mr. Edward Cave f, the original 


5 compiler 
* The book was to contain more than thirty ſheets, the 
e e ee and ſix-pence at the time of ſub- 
cribing, and two ſhillings and ſix-pence at the delivery of 
a perfect book in quires. 
_ + Mifs Cave, the Grand-niece of Mr. Edward Cave, has 


ters 


60 


1734. 
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Etat. 25. 
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compiler and editor of the Gentleman's Ma- 


gazine. Tat 
To Mr. Cavs. 


© SIR, Nov. 25, 1734- 
* AS you appear no leſs ſenſible than 
your readers of the defects of your poetical ar- 
ticle, you will not be diſpleaſed, if, in order to 
the improvement of it, I communicate to you 
the ſentiments of a perſon, who will undertake, 
on reaſonable terms, ſometimes to fill a co- 
lumn. 3 8 5 | 
His opinion is, that the public would not 
give you a bad reception, if, beſide the current 
wit of the month, which a critical examination 
would generally reduce to a narrow compaſs, 
you admitted not only poems, inſcriptions, &c. 
never printed before, which he will ſometimes 
ſupply you with; but likewiſe ſhort literary diſ- 
ſertations in Latin or Engliſh, critical remarks 
on authors ancient or modern, forgotten poems 
that deſerve revival, or looſe pieces, like Floy- 
er's, worth preſerving. By this method your 

literary article, for ſo it might be called, will, 
he thinks, be better recommended to the pub. 
lick, than by low jeſts, aukward buffoonery, 

or the dull ſcurrilities of either party. | 
If ſuch a correſpondence will be agreeable 
to you, be pleaſed to inform me in two poſts, 
what the conditions are on which you ſhall ex- 
pect it, Vouf late offer gives me no reaſon to 
| Nt | diſtruſt 
ters of Dr. Johnſon, to him, which were firſt publiſhed in 


the Gentleman's Magazine, with notes by Mr. John Nichols, 


Magazine, Vol. IV. p. 560. N. 


the worthy and indefatigable editor of that valuable miſcel- 
lany, ſigned. N; ſome — which I ſhall occaſionally tranſcribe 
in the courſe of this work. : FRY 5 

* A prize of fiſty pounds ſor the beſt poem * on Life, 
Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell.” See Geatleman's | 


f 
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diſtruſt your generoſity. If you engage in any 1734. 
literary projects beſides this paper, I have other 
defigns to impart, if 1 could be ſecure from tat. 25. 


having others reap the ae. ad of what I 
ſhould hint. 

„Tour letter, by being directed to 8. Smith, 
to be left at the Caſtle in Birmingham, Warwick- 
_ will reach | 


6c Your bumble ſervant.” 


— 


lehnten had, Hr his = — been 
ſenſible to the influence of female charms. When 
at Stourbridge ſchool, he was much enamoured 
of Olivia Lloyd, a young quaker, to whom he 

wrote a copy of verſes, which I have not been 
able to recover; and I am aſſured by Miſs Se- 
ward, that he conceived a tender paſſion for 
Miſs Lucy Porter, daughter of the lady whom 
he afterwards married. Miſs Porter was ſent 
very young on a viſit to Lichfield, where John- 

ſon had frequent opportunities of ſeeing and. 
admiring her; and he addrefled to her the fol- 
lowing verſes, on her preſenting him with a 
8 . of myrtle: 


« What hopes, what terrors does thy gift create, 
* Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate: 
* Thy myrtle, enſign of ſupreme command, 
„Conſign'd by Venus to Meliſſa's hand; 
Not leſs capricious than a reigning fair, 
Now grants, and now rejects a lover's prayer. 
* In myrtle ſhades oft ſings the happy ſwain, 
In myrtle ſhades deſpairing ghoſts complain; 
The myrtle crowns the happy lovers' heads, 
% The unhappy lovers' at the myrtle ſpreads : | 
O then 


- 
62- 
o 


1734. 
And caſe the throbbings of an anxious heart 1 
Eut. 25. Soon muſt this bough, as you ſhall fix his doom, 
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O then the meaning of thy gift i impart, 


« Adorn Philander's head, or grace his tomb #, 


His juvenile attachments to the fair ſex wore, 
however, very tranſient ; and it is certain, that 
he formed no criminal connection whatſoever. 
Mr. Hector, who lived with him in his younger 
days in the utmoſt intimacy and ſocial freedom, 
has aſſured me, that even at that ardent ſeaſon 
his conduct was ſtrictly virtuous in that reſpect; 
and that though he loved to exhilarate himſelf 
with wine, he never knew him intoxicated but 
once. 

In a man whom religious education has ſe- 
cured from licentious indulgences, the paſſion 
of love, when once it has ſeized ham, is ex- 


_ ceedingly ſtrong ; being unimpaired by diſſipa- 


tion, and totally concentrated in one object. 
This was experienced by Johnſon, when he be- 


came the fervent admirer of Mrs. Porter, after 


her firſt huſband's death. Miſs, Porter told me, 
that when he was figſt introduced to wy * | 


Mrs — in her Anecdotes,” aſſerts 5 Johnſon 
wrote this effuſion of elegant renderneſs not in his own per- 
ſon, but for a friend who was in love. But that lively lad 
is as inaccurate in this inſtance as in many others; for Mi 
Seward writes te m Anoæu thoſe verſes were addrefſet 
to Lucy Porter, when he was enamoured of her in his boy- 
iſh days, two or three years before he had ſeen her mother, 
his future wife. He wrote them at my grandfather” 's, and 

ave them to Lucy in the preſence of my morher, to whom 
be ſhewed them on the inſtant. She uſed to repeat them to 
me, when I aſked her for the werſes Dr. Johnſon gawe her on 
a ;ſprig of myrile, which he had flolen or begged from ſier Po- 


ſom. We all know honeſt Lucy Porter to haye been incapa- 
ble of the mean vanity of *pping & to he Wit a compliment. | 
not intended for her. 
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his appearance was very forbidding : he was 
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then lean and lank, ſo that his immenſe ſtruc. oo 


ture of bones was hideouſly ſtriking to the eye, 
and the ſcars of the ſcrophula were deeply vi- 
ſible. He alſo wore his hair, which was ſtraight 
and ſtiff, and ſeparated behind; and he often 
had, ſeemingly, convulſive ſtarts and odd geſ- 
ticulations, which tended to excite at once ſur- 


tat. 26. 


priſe and ridicule. Mrs. Porter was ſo much 


engaged by his converſation that ſne overlooked 


all theſe external diſadvantages, and faid to her 


daughter, this is the moſt ſenſible man that 
- Fever ſaw in my life.“ 


Though Mrs. Porter was double the age of 


Johnfon, and her perſon and manner, as de- 


ſcribed to me by the late Mr. Garrick, were by 
no means pleaſing to others, ſhe muſt have had 


a ſuperiority of underſtanding and talents, as 


| the certainly inſpired him with a more than or- 
dinary paſſion; and ſhe having ſignified her 
willingneſs to accept of his hand, he went to 
Lichfield to aſk his mother's conſent to the mar- 


riage, which he could not but be conſcious was 


a very imprudent ſcheme, both on account of 


their diſparity of years, and her want of for- 


tune. But Mrs. Johnſon knew too well the ar- 
dour of her ſon's temper, and was too tender a 
parent to oppoſe his inclinations. | 

I know not for what reaſon the marriage ce- 
remony was not performed at Birmingham; 
but a reſolution was taken that it ſhould be at 
Derby, for which place the bride and bride- 
groom ſet out on horſeback, I ſuppoſe in very 
good humour. But though Mr. 'Topham Beau- 


clerk uſed archly to mention Johnſon's having 


told him, with much gravity, ** Sir, it was a 
love-marriage. upon both ſides, I have had 
from my illuſtrious friend the following curious 


Account 


4 
. 
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2735. account of their journey to church upon the 
[ nuptial morn. Sir, ſhe had read the old 


Etat. 26 


gh July. 


'Tamances, and had got into her head the fan- 
taſtical notion that a woman of ſpirit ſhould uſe 
her lover like a dog. So, Sir, at firſt ſhe told 
me that I rode too faſt, and ſhe could not keep 
up with me; and, when 1 rode a little flower, 
ſhe paſſed me, and complained - that I lagged 
behind. I was not to be made the ſlave of ca- 
price; and I reſolved to begin as I meant to 
end. I therefore puſhed on briſkly, till I was 
fairly out of her fight. The road lay between 


two hedges, ſo I was ſure ſhe could not miſs 


it; and I contrived that ſhe ſhould ſoon come 
up with me. When ſhe did, I obſerved her 
w be in e e "LOS 
This, it muſt be allowed, was a ſingular be- 
ginning of connubial felicity ; but there is no 
doubt that Johnſon, though he thus ſhewed a 
manly firmneſs, proved a moſt affectionate and 
indulgent huſband to the laſt moment of Mrs. 


' Joliflon's life; and in his © Prayers and Me- 


ditations,” we find very remarkable evidence 
that his regard and fondneſs for her never 
ceaſed, even after her death. 1924. WH; 
He now ſet up a private academy, for which 
purpoſe he hired a large houſe, well ſituated 
near his native city. In the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine for 1736, there is the following adver- 
tiſement: At Edial, near Lichfield, in Staf- 
fordſhire, young gentlemen are boarded and 


taught the Latin and Greek languages, by Sa- 


MUEL JohNseoN.“ But the only pupils that 
were put under his care were the celebrated 


David Garrick and his brother George, and a 


Mr. Offely, a Joung gentleman of good for- 
tune, Who died early. As yet, his name had 
nothing of that celebrity which afterwards 

2 8 commanded 


* 
— — P 
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commanded the higheſt attention and reſpect of 1735. 
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mankind. Had ſuch an advertiſement appeared 


after the publication of his Lox Dor, or his 
RAMBL.E R, or his Dic rIONARY, how would 


it have burſt upon the world! with what ea- 
gerneſs would the great and the wealthy have 


embraced an opportunity of putting their ſons 


under the learned tuition of SAMUEL JoHN SON. 


The truth, however, is, that he was not ſo well 


qualified for being a teacher of elements, and a 
conductor in learning by regular gradations, 


as men of inferior powers of mind. His own 
acquiſitions had been made by fits and tarts, 
by violent irruptions into the regions of kno w- 


ledge; 3 and it could not be expected that his 
impatier.ce would be ſubdued, and his impetu- 
oſity reſtrained, ſo as to fit him for a quiet 
guide to novices. The art of communicating 


inſtruction, of whatever kind, is much to be 


valued ; and I have ever thought that thoſe 
who devote themſelves to this employment, 
and do their duty with diligence and ſucceſs, 
are entitled to very high reſpect from the com- 
munity, as Johnſon himſelf often maintained. 


Yet I am of opinion, that the greateſt abilities 
are not only. not required for this office, but 
render a man leſs fit for it. 

While we acknowledge the juitneis of Thom- 
ſon's beautiful remark, 


“ Delightful.taſk ! to rear hs tender thought, 
6 And teach the young idea how to ſhoot !?? 


we muſt confides that this delight 1 18 e | 


only by © a mind at eaſe, a mind at once 
calm and clear; but that a mind gloomy and 
impetuous like that of Jobnſon, cannot be 


fixed for any length of time in minute atten- 


Vo. 3 . F. 55 tion, 


tat. 26. 
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1736. tion, and muſt be ſo frequently irritated by un- 
— avoidable flowneſs and error in the advances 
Fat: 26. of ſcholars, as to perform the duty with little 
pleaſure to the teacher, and no great advantage 
to the pupils. Good temper is a moſt eſſential 
requiſite in a preceptor. Horace paints the 
character as bland : „ 


5 Ut pueris olim dant cruſtula blind! 
Doctoret, elementa velint ut diſcere prima.“ 


Johnſon was not more ſatisfied with his ſitu- 
ation as the maſter of an academy, than with 
that of the uſher of a ſchool; we need not 
wonder, therefore, that he did not keep his 
academy above a year and a half. From Mr. 

Garrick's account he did not appear to have 
been profoundly reverenced by his pupils. His 
oddities of manner, and uncouth geſticulations, 
could not but be the ſubje& of merriment to 
them ; and, in particular, the young rogues 
uſed to liſten at the door of his bed-chamber, 
and peep through the key-hole, that they might 
turn into ridicule his tumultuous and aukward 
fondneſs for Mrs. Johnſon, whom he uſed to 
name by the familiar appellation of Terty or 

- Teiſy, which, like Betty or Betſy, is provinci- 
ally uſed as a contraction for Elizabeth, her 
Chriſtian name, but which to us ſeems ladi- 
crous, when applied to a woman of her age 
and appearance. Mr. Garrick deſcribed her to 

me as very fat, with a boſom-of more than or- 
dinary protuberance, with ſwelled cheeks, of a 
florid red, produced by thick painting, and in- 
creaſed by the liberal uſe of cordials ; flaring | | 
and fantaſtick in her dreſs, and affected both in ” 
her ſpeech and her general behaviour. I have 
ſeen Garrick exhibit her, by his _—_— ta- 
ent 
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lent for mimickry, ſo as to excite the heartieſt 
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1735. 


burſts of laughter; but he, probably, as is the w—- 
caſe in all ſuch repreſentations, conſiderably tat. 26. 


aggravated the picture. 


That Johnſon well knew the moſt proper 


courſe to be purſued in the inſtruction of youth, 


is authentically aſcertained by the following 


paper in his own hand-writing, given about 


this period to a relation, and now in the pol- 
ſeſſion of Mr. John Nichols: | 


” Scyzme For the CLAssEs of a GRAMMAR 


| SCHOOL. 


„ WHEN the introduction, or formation of 


nouns and verbs, is perfectly maſtered, let them 
learn 


« Corderius by Mr. Clarke, beginning at 
the ſame time to tranſlate out of the introduc- | 
tion, that by this means they may learn the 


ſyntax. Then let them proceed to | 
* Eraſmus, with an Engliſh tranſlation, by 
the ſame author. 


« Claſs II. Learns Eutropius and Corndias 


Nepos, or juſtin, with the tranſlation. 
8 <N. B. The firſt claſs gets for their part 
every morning the rules which they have learned 


before, and in the afternoon learns the Latin 


rules of the nouns and verbs. 

„ They are examined in the rules which 
they have learned every Thurſday and Sa- 
turday. - 

% The ſecond claſs doth the fame whillt they 


are in Eutropius ; afterwards their part is in 
the Irregular nouns and verbs, and in the rules 
for making and ſcanning verſes. They are ex- 


ö; «n- 


amined as the firſt. 
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1735. * Claſs III. Ovid's Metamorphoſes in the 
— morning, and Cæſar's Commentaries i in the af- 
Atat. 26. ternoon. 

“ Practife in the Latin rules till they are 
perfect in them, afterwards in Mr. Leeds's 
Greek Grammar. Examined as before. 

** Afterwards they proceed to Virgil, begin- 
ning at the ſame time to write themes and ver- 

ſes, and to learn Greek; from thence paſſing 
on to Horace, &c. as mall ſeem moſt ou | 


« I know not well what books to direct you 
to, becauſe you have not informed me what 
ſtudy you will apply yourſelf to. I believe it 
will be moſt for your advantage to apply your- 
ſelf wholly to the languages, till you go to the 
Univerſity. The Greek authours I think it beſt 
for you to read are theſe ; 
“ Cebes. 


— — — 
— 2 — Ee nada 


« Flian. 
e Lucian by Leeds. : Attick. 
* Xenophon, 


Homer. | Jonick. 
* Theocritus. Dorick. 
e Euripides. Attick and Dorick. 


Thus you will be tolerably ſkilled in all 
the dialects, beginning with the Attick, to | 
which the reſt muſt be referred. . 5 

In the ſtudy of Latin, it is proper not to 
read the latter authours, till you are well verſed 
in thoſe of the pureſt ages; as, Terence, Tully, 
Cæſar, Salluſt, Nepos, Velleius Faterculus, 
Virgil, Horace, Phædrus. 
The greateſt and moſt neceſſary taſk ill 
remains, to attain a habit of expreſſion, with- 
out which knowledge i is of little uſe. This is 
© neceſſary | in Latin, and more neceſſary in Eng- 


a liſn; 


— ˙— 
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liſh ; and can only be acquired by a daily imi- 1737. 


tation of the beſt and correcteſt authors. 


we” SAM. Jounson.” Eat. 28. 


While Johnſon hank his cis; there can 
be no doubt that he was inſenſibly furniſhing 
his mind with various knowledge, but I have 


not diſcovered that he wrote any thing except a 


great part of his tragedy of IRENE. Mr. Peter 


Garrick, the elder brother of David, told me 


that he remembered. Johnſon's borrowing the 
Turkiſh Hiſtory of him, in order to form his 
play from it. When he had finiſhed ſome part 


of it, he read what he had done to Mr. Walmſ- 
ley, who objected to his having already brought 
his heroine into great diſtreſs, and aſked him 
* how can you poſlibly contrive to plunge her 
into deeper calamity ??* Johnſon, in fly allu- 
ſion to the ſuppoſed oppreſſive proceedings of 
the court of which Mr. Walmſley was regiſter, 
replied, Sir, I can put her into the Spiritual 


Court!“ 


„ Walmſley, 3 was well pleaſed 
with this proof of Johnſon's abilities as a dra- 
matic writer, aud adviſed him to finiſh the tra- 
gedy, and produce it on the ſtage. 


Johnſon. now thought of trying his fortune 


in London, the great field of genius and exer- 


tion, where talents of every kind have the full- 


_ eſt ſcope, and the higheſt encouragement. It 
is a memorable circumſtance that his pupil Da- 
vid Garrick, went thither at the ſame time, with 
intention to complete his education, and follow 
the profeſſion of the law, from which he was 
ſoon diverted by his decided preference for the 


e. 
This joint expedition of thoſe two eminent 
men to the metropolis, was many years after- 
| wards 


| 
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1737. wards noticed in an allegorical poem on Shak- 
— ſpeare's Mulberry Tree, by Mr. Lovibond, the 
tat. 28. ingenious authur of The Tears of Old May- 
day.” 5 | | | 
They were recommended to Mr. Colſon, an 
eminent mathematician and maſter of an aca- 

: Wy, by the following letter from Mr. Walmſ- 


25 To the Reverend Mr, CoLs0N. 
Lichfield, March 2, 1737. 


«© Drar SIR, 


I had the favour of yours, and am 
extremely obliged to you; but I cannot fay I 
had a greater affection for you upon it than I 
had before, being long ſince ſo much endeared 
to you, as well by an early friendſhip, as by 
your many excellent and valuable qualificati- 
ons; and had Ia ſon of my own, it would be 
my ambition, inſtead of ſending him to the 
VUniverſity, to diſpoſe of him as this young 
gentleman is. „ 
„He, and another neighbour of mine, one 
Mr. Samuel Johnſon, ſet out this morning for 
London together. Davy Garrick is to be with 
you early the next week, and Mr. Johnſon to 
try his fate with a tragedy, and to ſee to get 
himſelf employed in ſome tranſlation, either 
from the Latin or the French. Johnſon is a 
very good ſcholar and poet, and I have great 
hopes will turn out a fine tragedy-writer. If 
it ſhould any way lie in your way, doubt not 
but you would be ready to recommend and 
aſſiſt your countryman. 


„ G. WALMSLEY.” 


How 
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How he employed himſelf upon his firſt 1937. 


coming to London is not particularly known. 
I never heard that he found any protection or 
encouragement by the means of Mr. Colſon, 
to whoſe academy David Garrick went. Mrs. 
Lucy Porter told me, that Mr. Walmſley gave 
him a letter of introduction to Lintot his book- 
ſeller, and that Johnſon wrote ſome things for 
him, but I imagine this to be a miſtake, for 1 
have diſcovered no trace of it, and I am pret- 
ty ſure he told me, that Mr. Cave was the firſt 
publiſher by whom his pen was engaged in 


London. 


He had a little money when he came to 
town, and he knew how he could live in the 
cheapeſt manner. His firſt lodgings were at 
the houſe of Mr. Norris, a ſtaymaker, in Exeter - 
ſtreet, adjoining Catharine-ſtreet, in the Strand. 
& 1 dined (ſaid he) very well for eight-pence, 
with very good company, at the Pine-Apple 
in New-ſtreet, juſt by. Several of them had 
travelled. They expeQed to meet every day ; 
but did not know one another's names. It uſed 
to coſt the reſt a ſhilling, for they drank wine; 


but I had a cut of meat for ſixpence, and breadr 


for a penny, and gave the waiter a penny ; 
ſo that I was quite well ſerved, nay, better than 
the reſt, for they gave the waiter nothing.” 

He, at this time, I believe, abſtained en- 
tirely from fermented liquors; a practice to 
which he rigidly conformed for many years 
together, at different periods of his life. 5 

His OrELLus in the Art of living in London, 
I have heard him relate, was an Iriſh painter, 
whom he knew at Birmingham, and who had 
practiſed his own precepts of œconomy for ſe- 
veral years in the Britiſh capital. He aſſured 

Johnſon, who I ſuppoſe, was then meditating 
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a week; few people would inquire where he 
lodged; and if they did, it was eaſy to ſay, 


ſpending three-pence in a coffee-houſe, he 
might be for ſome hours every day in very 
good company; he might dine for ſix- pence, 
breakfaſt on bread and. milk for a penny, 


and do without ſupper. On clean-ſhirt-day 
he went abroad, and paid viſits.” I have 
heard him more than once talk of his frugal 
friend, whom he recollected with eſteem and 
| kindneſs, and did not like to have any one 
_ ſmile at the recital. *©* This man (ſaid he, 
gravely) was a very ſenſible man, who perfect- 
ly underſtood common affairs: a man of a 
great deal of knowledge of the world, freſh 
om life, not {trained through books. He 
borrowed a horſe and ten pounds at Birming- 


bam. Finding himſelf maſter. of ſo much mo- 


ney, he ſet off for Welt Cheſter, in order to 
et to Ireland. He returned the horſe, and 


probably the ten pounds too, after he got 
home.” FFV 
Conſidering Johnſon's narrow circumſtan- 


ces in the early part of his life, and particu- 
larly at the intereſting æra of his launching 


into the ocean of London, it is not to be 


Vondered at, that an actual inſtance, proved 
by experience, of the poſſibility of enjoying 


mY 


the intellectual luxury of ſocial life, upon a 


* 


very {mall income, ſhould deeply engage his 


1737. to try his fortune in London, but was appre- 
henſive of the expence, that thirty pounds 
Etat. 28. 2 year was enough to enable a man to live 
there without being contemptible. He allow- 
ed ten pounds for clothes and linen. He ſaid 

a man might live in a garret at eighteen-pence- 


Sir, Iam to be found at ſuch a place.“ By 


_ 


atten ion, and be ever recollected by him as 


a cir- 
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a circumſtance of much importanee. He 1737. 
amuſed himſelf, I remember, by computing 
how much more expence was abſolutely neceſ- Etat. 28. 
ſary to live upon the ſame ſcale with that which 
his friend deſcribed, when the value-of money 
was - diminiſhed by the--progreſs of commerce. 
It may be eſtimated that double the money 
might now with difficulty be ſufficient. 
Amidſt this cold obſcurity, there was one 
brilliant circumſtance to cheer him; he was 
well acquainted with Mr. Henry Harvey, one: 
of the branches of the noble family of that 
name, who had been quartered at. Lichfield as 
an officer of the army, and had at this time a 
houſe in London, where Johnſon was frequent- 
ly entertained, and had an opportunity of meet- 
ing genteel company. Not very long before 
his death, he mentioned this, among other 
particulars of his life, which he was kindly 
| communicating to me; and he deſcribed this 
F <carly friend © Harry Harvey,” thus: © He 
| Was a vicious man, but very kind to me. If 
you call a dog Harvey, I ſhall love him.” 

He told me he had now written only three 
acts of his IRtNe, and that he retired for ſome 
time to lodgings at Greenwich, where he pro- 

ceeded in it ſomewhat farther, and uſed to com- 
poſe walking in the Park ; but did not ſtay 
long enough at that place to finiſh it. £ 

At this period we find the following letter 
from him to Mr. Edward Cave, which, as a 
link in the chain of his literary hiſtory, it is 

proper to 1nſert : 1 | 
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70 Mr. Cave. 


Greenwich, next door to the Golden Heart, 
re reer, July 12, 1737. 
« StR, 

HAVING obſerved i in your papers 
very uncommon offers of encouragement to 
men of letters, I have choſen, being a ſtran- 
ger in London, to communicate to you the 
following deſign, which, I hope, if you join 
in it, will be of advantage to both of us. 

The Hiſtory of the Council of Trent hav- 


ing been lately tranſlated into French, and 


publiſhed with large Notes by Dr. Le Courayer, 
the reputation of that book is ſo much revived 
in England, that, it is preſumed, a new tranſ- 
lation of it from the Italian, together with 


Le Courayer's Notes from the French, could 


Not fail of a favourable reception. 


If it be anſwered, that the hiſtory is al- 


ready in Engliſh, it muſt be remembered, that 
there was the ſame objection againſt Le Cou- 


rayer's undertaking, with this diſadvantage, 
that the French had a verſion by one of their 
| beſt tranſlators, whereas you cannot read three 
pages of the Engliſh Hiſtory without diſcover- 
ing that. the ſtyle is capable of great improve- 
ments; but whether thoſe worn are 
to be expected from this attempt, you muſt 
judge from the ſpecimen, which, i * approve 


the propoſal, I 1 8 ſubmit to your examina- 


tion. 

"5 Suppoſe the merit of the verſions equal, 
we may hope that the addition of the Notes 
will turn the balance in our favour, conſider- 
ing the reputation of the Annotator. 


Y 


v 
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6 Be pleaſed to favour me with a ſpeedy an- 1737. 
ſwer, if you are not willing to engage in this 
ſcheme ; and appoint me a day to wait upon at. 28. 
you, if you are. I am, Sir, | 

„ Tour humble ſervant, 

„ SAM. JOHN80N.” 


It ſhould ſeem from this letter, though ſub- 
ſcribed with his own name, that he had not yet 
been introduced to Mr. Cave, We ſhall pre- 
ſently ſee what was done in conſequence of the 
propoſal which it contains. 
' In the courſe of the ſummer he returned to 
Lichfield, where he had left Mrs. Johnſon, and 
there he at laſt finiſhed his tragedy, which 
Was not executed with his rapidity of compo«- _ 
ſition upon other occaſions, but was ſlowly and 18 
painfully elaborated. A few days before his death, 
while burning a great maſs of papers, he pick- ; 
ed out from among them the original unformed © , © 
ſketch of this tragedy, in his own hand-writing, 
and gave it to Mr. Langton, by whoſe favour a 
copy of it is now in my poſſeſſion. It contains 
fragments of the intended plot, and ſpeeches 
for the different perſons of the drama, partly in 
the raw materials. of proſe, partly worked up 
into verſe ; as alſo a variety of hints for illuſ- 
tration borrowed from the Greek, Roman, and 
modern writers. The hand-writing is very dif- 
ficult to be read, even by thoſe who were beſt 
acquainted with Johnſon's mode of penmanſhip, 
which at all times was very particular. The 
EKEing having graciouſly accepted of this manu- 
ſcript as a literary curioſity, Mr. Langton made 
a fair and Aiſtin& copy of it, which he ordered 
to be bound up with the original and the printed 
tragedy ; and the volume is depoſited in the 
King's library. His Majeſty was pleaſed to per- 


mit 
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737. mit Mr. Langton. to take a copy of it for him- 


The whole of it is rich-in thought and ima- 
 gery, and happy expreſſions; and of the dis- 
jecta membra ſcattered throughout, and as yet 
unarranged, -a-good dramatick poet might avail 
himſelf with conſiderable advantage. I ſhall 
give my readers ſome ſpecimens of different kinds, 
diſtinguiſhing them by the Italick araer. 


« Nor think to ſay, here will I ſtep, | 
Here will I fix the limits of tranſgreſſion, 
Nor farther tempt the avenging rage of heaven. 
< When guilt like this once harbours in the breaſt, 
„ Thoſe holy beings, whoſe unſeen direction 
Guides through the maze of life the ſteps of man, 
Hy the detęſted manſions of impiety, _ | 
18 And quit their charge to horror and to ruin.” 


A ſmall part only of this intereſting admoni - 
tion is preſerved in the play, and is varied, 1 
think, not to ane 


© The ſoul once tainted: with ſo foul a crime, 
No more ſhall glow with iriendſhip's hallow'd 
* -ardour': 
<< Thoſe holy beings whoſe ſuperior care 
Guides erring mortals to the paths of virtue, 
* Affrighted at impiety like thine, | 
"= — their charge to baſeneſs and to ruin.“ 


© T feel the þ ft infedtion 
« Fluſh in my check,” and wander in my veins. 
Feach me the Greciax-arts of ſoft perſuaſion.” 


2 Shes this is love, which heretofore I conceiv- 
A * the dream 7 idle maidt, and wanton poets. . 


6 * | 
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ce Though no comets or prodigies foretold the ruin 1737.. 
of Greece, ſigns which heaven muſt by another mi 
racle enable us to underſtand, yet might it be fore- tat. 28. 
ſhown, by tokens no leſs certain, by the vices which 


always bring it on- 


This laſt paſſage is worked up in the Rely 
itſelf, as follows: 


. ² err Wy = gt — — 
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jo That power that kindly ſpreads 
“The ck a ſignal of impending ſhowers, 
„To warn the wand”ring linnet to the ſhade, 
“ Beheld, without concern, expiring Greece, 
* And not one prodigy foretold our fate.“ M 


Tap TT © 
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* A thouſand horrid prodigies foretold it; 
A feeble government, eluded laws, 
A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 
* And all the maladies of ſinking ſtates. _ 
When publick villainy, too ſtrong for juſtice, 
ge Shows his bold front, the harbinger of ruin, 
% Can brave Leontius call for airy wonders, 
* Which cheats interpret, and which fools 
© Tops? — - 
* When ſome neglected fabrick nods beneath 
+ The weight of years, and totters to the 
* tempeſt, 
* Muſt heaven diſpatch the meſſengers of light, 
is Or wake the dead, to warn us of f its fall ?? 8 a 
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Mahon (to run; I have tried thee, 
and joy to find that thou deſerveſt to be loved by 
Mahomet,—with a mind great as his own. Sure, 
thou art an errour of nature, and an exception to 
the reft of thy ſex, and art immortal ; for ſenti- 
ments like thine were never to fink into nathing. 7 

| Ns 
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S 1737- | thought « all the thoughts of the fair had been to ſe- 

. edi the graces of the day, diſpoſe the colours of the 

| | Ear. 28 ' flaunting ( flowing ) robe, tune the voice and roll 
| | the eye, place the gem, chooſe the dreſs, and add 


new roſes to the fading cheek, * 15 
Thus i in che tragedy : 


« Illuſtrious maid, new wonders fix me thine ; 
Thy foul completes the triumphs of thy face : 
I thought, forgive my fair, the nobleſt aim, 
The ſtrongeſt effort of a female ſoul, 4 
* Was but to chooſe the graces of the day, 
TY. Lo tune the tongue, to teach the eyes to roll, 
| _ © Diſpoſe the colours of the flowing robe, 
And add new een to the e cheek. 


Iſhall ſelect one otherpaſſage, on account of the 
doctrine which it illuſtrates. IX EN E obſerves + 
< that the Supreme Being will accept virtue, 
_ whatever outward circumſtances it may be accom- 
' panied with, and may be delighted with varieties. 
of worſhip j—but 3 is anſwered, that varicty cannot, _ 
affeft that Being, who infinitely happy in his own. 
perfeclions, wants no external gratifications ; nor 
can infinitet ruth be delighted with falſhood ; that 
though he may guide or pity thoſe he leaves in darł- 
neſs, he abandons theſe who put their eyes a 2: 
the beams of day.” bs, 


* 
. 


kd 


Johnſon's reſidence at Lichfield, on his re- 
turn to it at this time, was only for three 
= months; and as he had as yet ſeen but a ſmall 

: N part of the wonders of the metropolis, he had 

| | little to tell to his rownſmen. He related to me 

EEE: the following minute anecdote of this period : 
; ln the laſt age, when my mother lived in 
London, there were two ſets of people, Bo 
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who gave the wall, and thoſe who took it; the 1737. 
peaceable and the quarrelſome. When I re- pang 
turned to Lichfield, after having been in Lon- PD 
don, my. mother. alked me; whether I was one 

of thoſe who gave the wall, or thoſe who took 

It... Now it is fixed that every man keeps to 

the right ; 3 Or, if one is taking the wall, ano- 

| ther yields it; and it is never à diſpute *. ”», 

He now removed to London with Mrs. John- 

| ſon ; but. her daughter, who had lived with 

them at Edial, was left with her relations in the 
country. His lodgings were for ſome time in 

| Woodltock-ſtreet, near Hanover quare, and 


- afterwards in Caſtle-ſtreet, near Cavendiſh- ' 


_ ſquare, As there Is ſomething pleaſingly inte- 
reſting, to many, in tracing ſo great a man 
through all his different habitations, I ſhall, be- 
fore this work is concluded, prefent my readers 
With an exact liſt of his lodgings and bouſes, in 
order of time, which, in placid condeſcenſion 
to my reſpecful curioſity, he one evening dic- 
tated to me, but without ſpecifying how long he 
lived at each. In the progreſs of his life I ſhall 
have occaſion to mention ſome of them as con- 
| nected. od particular incidents, or with the 
writing of particular parts of his works. To 
ſome, this minute attention may appear trifling; 
but when we conſider the punttilious exactneſs 
with which the different houſes in which Milton 
reſided have been traced by the writers of his 
life, a ſimilar enthuſiaſm may be pardoned i in 
4 the biographer of Johnſon. - + 
IIIs tragedy being by this time, as he thoughe,: | 
: completely finiſhed and fit for the ſtage, he was 
very deſirous that it ſhould be brought forward. 
Mir. Peter Garrick told me; that nee: and 
5 | he 


6 Journal of a Tour to zh Heide 34 4 p. 232. 
1 5 | 
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1738. he went together to the Fountain tavern, and 
— read it over, and that he afterwards ſolicited 
Etat. 29. Mr. Fleetwood, the patentee of Drury. lane 


theatre, to have it acted at his houſe; but Mr. 
Fleetwood would not accept it, probably be- 
cauſe it was not patroniſed by ſome man of high 
rank; and it was not acted till 1749, when his 
friend David Garrick was manzger of that 
theatre. | : 
TE GENTLEMAN's MAGAZINE, begun 
and carried on by Mr. Edward Cave, under the 
name of SYLVvanus URBAN, had attracted the 
notice and eſteem of Johnſon, in an eminent de- 
gree, before he came to London as an adven- 
turer 1n literature. He told me, that when he 
firſt ſaw St. John's Gate, the place where that 
deſervedly popular miſcellany was originally 
printed, he ** beheld it with reverence.” 1 
ſuppoſe, indeed, that every young author has 
had the ſame kind of feeling for the magazine 
or pexgodical publication which has firſt enter- 
tained him, and in which he has firſt had an 
opportunity to ſee himſelf in print, without the 
riſk of expoſing his name. I myſelf recollect 
ſuch impreſſions from TRR Scors Maca- 
ZINE,” Which was begun at 1 in the 
year 1739, and has been ever conducted with 
judgement, accuracy, and propriety. I yet 
cannot help thinking of it with an affectionat 
regard. Johnſon has dignified the Gentleman' 
Magazine, by the importance with which he in- 
veſts the life of Cave; but he has given it ſtill 
greater luſtre by the various admirable Eſſays 


Which he wrote for it. a 


Though Johnſon was often ſolicited by his 
friends to make a complete liſt of his writings, 
and talked of doing it, I believe with a ſerious 
intention that they ſhould all be collected on his 

EEE, / | own 


! 
* 
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own account, he put it off from year to year, 
and at laſt died without having done it perfectly. 
I have one in his own hand-writing, which con- 
tains a certain number; I indeed doubt if he 
could have recollected every one of them, as 
they were ſa numerous, ſo various, and ſcatter- 
ed in ſuch a multiplicity of unconneQed publi- 
cations ; nay, ſeveral of them publiſhed under 
the names of other perſons, to whom he libe- 
rally contributed from the abundance of his 


8 1 
1738. 
— 
Etat. 29. 


mind. We muſt, therefore, be content to diſ- 


cover them, partly from occaſional information 
_ given by him to his friends, and partly from in- 
_ ternal evidence. 


His firſt performance in the Gentleman's 


Magazine, which for many years was his prin- 
cipal reſource for employment and ſupport, was 
a copy of Latin verſes, in March, 1738, ad- 
dreſſed to the editor in ſo happy a ſtyle of com- 


pliment, that Cave muſt have been deſtitute 
both of taſte and ſenſibility, had he not felt him- 


ſelf highly gratified. 
| Ad Uzxzanum* 
Ursane, nullis fefſe laboribus, 
UrBane, nullis victe calumnits, 
Cui fronte ſertum in erudite 
Perpetuò viret et virebit; 
Quid moliatur gens imitantium, 
Luid et minetur, ſolicitus parum, 
Vicare ſolis perge Muſis, | 


Vol. I. G 


Juæxta animo ſtudiiſque felt | : 
I 


While in the courſe of my narrative I enumerate his 
writings, I ſhall take care that my readers ſhall not be left 
to waver in doubt, between certainty and conjecture, with 
regard to their authenticity; and, for that purpoſe, ſhall 


mark with an afteriſk () thoſe which he acknowledged to 


his friends, and with a dagger (+) thoſe which are aſcertain- 
ed to be his by internal evidence. When any other pieces 


are aſcribed to him, I ſhall give my reaſons. 
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Linguæ procacis plumbea ” ng 


Fidens, ſuperbo frange ſilontio; 
Viftrix per ob/tantes catervas 
Sedulitas animoſa tendet. 


Intende nervos, fortis, inanibus 
 Riſurus olim niſibus æmuli; 
Intende jam nervos, habebis 
Participes oper Camenas. 


Non ulla Mufis pagina gratior, 
Quam que ſeveris ludicra jungere 
Novit, fatigatamque nugis 
Utilibus recreare mentem. 


| 5 Texente Nymphis ſerta L yeoride, 
| Roſe ruborem fic viola adjuvat 
Immiſta, fic Iris refulget 0 
Mthereis variata fucis Rp 
1 5 It 
A tranſlation of this Ode, by an unknown correſpon- 


dent, appeared in the * for the month of May 
followin 1 


Fail Uzran ! indefatigable man, 
Unwearied yet by all thy uſetul to1]-! 
* Whom num'rous ſlanderers affault in vain; 
« Whom no baſe calumny can put to foil. 
But ſtill the laurel on thy earned brow 
" Flouriſhes fair, and ſhall for ever grow. 


« What mean the ſervile imitating crew, 
© What their vain bluſt' ring, and their empty noiſe, | 
“ Ne'er ſeek ; but fill thy noble ends purſue, 5 
„ Unconquer'd by the rabble's venal voice. 
„Still to the. Muſe thy ſtudious mind pp, 
N Happy i in temper as in induſtry. 


« The ſenſeleſs ſneerings of an haughty tongue, 
{8 ' Unworthy thy attention to engage, 
© Unheeded paſs: and tho' they wean thee wrong, 
1 bs manly ſilence diſappoint their rage. 
* Afſiduous diligence confounds its foes, 


"66 Reſiſtleſs, cho malicious orouds oppoſe. 
8 8 « Exert 


— 
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It appears that he was now enliſted by Mr. Cave 1538. 
as a regular coadjutor in his magazine, by which 


he probably obtained a tolerable livelihood. 


At what time, or by what means, he had ac- 


quired a competent knowledge both of French 


and Italian, Ido not know; but he was ſo. well 


{killed in them, as to be ſufficiently qualified for 
a tranſlator. That part. of his labour which 


conſiſted in emendation and improvement of 


the productions of other contributors, like that 
employed in levelling ground, can be perceived 
only by thoſe who had an opportunity of com- 
paring the original with the altered copy. 

What we certainly know to have been done 
by him in this way, was the debates in both 
houſes of Parliament, under the name of © The 
Senate of. Lilliput,” ſometimes with feigned 


denominations of the ſeveral ſpeakers, ſometimes 
with denominations formed of the letters of 


their real names, in the manner of what is cal- 
G 2 ö | led 


« Exert thy powers, nor ſlacken in the courſe, 
Thy ſpotlefs fame ſhall quaſh all falſe reports: 
Exert thy powers, nor fear a rival's force, 
gut thou ſhalt ſmile at all his vain efforts; 
„Thy labours ſhall be crown'd with large 3 ; 
*The Muſe s aid thy magazine ſhall bleſs. 


No page more grateful to th harmonious nine 
„Than that wherein thy labours we ſurvey: 
| © Where ſolemn themes in fuller ſplendour ſhine, 
_ © (Delightful mixture,) blended with the gay. 
Where in improving, various joys we find, 
A welcome reſpite to the wearied mind, 


Thus when the nymphs in ſome fair verdant mead, 
Of various flow'rs a beauteous wreath compoſe, 
The lovely violets azure-painted head | 
« Adds luftre to the crimſon-bluſhing roſe, 
Thus ſplendid Iris, with her varied dye, 
22 Shines in the =ther, and adorns the ſky. 


« BRITON.” 
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1738. led anagram, ſo that they might eaſily be decy- 


phered. Parliament then kept the preſs in a 


Etat. 29. Kind of myſterious awe, which made it neceſſa- 


ry to have recourſe to ſuch.devices. In our time 
it has acquired an unreſtrained freedom, ſo that 
the people in all parts of the kingdom have a 
fair, open, and exact report of the actual pro- 
ceedings of their repreſentatives and legiſlators ; 
which in our conſtitution is highly to be valued, 


though, unqueſtionably, there has of late been 
too much reaſon to complain of the petulance 
with which obſcure ſcribblers have preſumed to 


treat men of the moſt reſpeQable character and 
een | | | 


This important article of the Gentleman's 
Magazine was, for ſeveral years, executed by 


Mr. William Guthrie, a man who deſerves to 


be reſpectably recorded in the literary annals of 
this country. He was deſcended of an ancient 
family in Scotland; but having a ſmall patrimo- 
ny, and being an adherent of the unfortunate 
houſe of Stuart, he could not accept of any of- 
fice in rhe ſtate ; he therefore came to London, 
and employed his talents and learning as an 
„ Authour by profeſſion.” His writings in hiſ- 
tory, criticiſm, and politicks, had conſiderable 


merit. He was the firſt Engliſh hiſtorian who 


had recourſe to that authentick ſource of infor- 
mation, the Parliamentary Journals ; and ſuch 
was the power of his political pen, that, at an 
— period, government thought it worth their 
while to keep it quiet by a penſion, which he en- 

: How much poetry he wrote, 1 know not ; but he in- 
formed me, that he was the authour of the beautiful little 


piece, The Eagle and Robin Redbreaſt,“ in the collection 


of poems entitled © IHE Union,” though it is there ſaid to 
be written by Archibald Scott, before the year 1600. 


3 


* 
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| Joyed till his death. Johnſon eſteemed him 1738. 
enough to wiſh that his life ſhould be writ- -—— 
ten. The debates in Parliament, which were Etat. 29. | 
brought home and digeſted by Guthrie, whoſe = 
memory, though ſurpaſſed by others who have 
ſince followed him in the ſame department, was 
yet very quick and tenacious, were ſent by Cave 
to Johnſon for his reviſion ; and, after ſome 
time, when Guthrie had attained to greater va- 
riety of employment, and the ſpeeches were 
more and more enriched by the acceſſion of 
Johnſon's genius, it was reſolved that he ſhould 
do the whole himſelf, from the ſcanty notes 
furniſhed by perſons employed to attend in both 
| houſes of Parliament. Sometimes, however, 
as he himſelf told me, he had nothing more 
communicated to him but the names of the ſe- 
veral ſpeakers, and the part which they had ta- 
ken in the debate. __ 

Thus was Johnſon employed, during ſome of 
the beſt years of his life, as a mere literary la- 
bourer © for gain, not glory,” ſolely to obtain 
an honeſt ſupport. He however indulged him- 

ſelf in occafional little fallies, which the French 
ſo happily expreſs by the term jeux d*e/prit, and 
which will be noticed in their order, in the pro- 
greſs of this work. _ 

But what firſt diſplayed his tranſcendent pow- 
ers, and “ gave the world aſſurance of the 
Man,” was his Lonpoxn, a Poem, in Imita- 
tion of the Third Satire of Juvenal,” which 
came out in May this year, and burſt forth with 
a ſplendour, the rays of which will for ever en- 
circle his name. Boileau had imitated the fame 

_ ſatire with great ſucceſs, applying it to Paris; 
but an attentive compariſon will ſatisfy we 
reader, that he is much excelled by the Englith - 
Juvenal. Oldham had alſo imitated it, mew 

5 NENT VT ATE plie 
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1738. plied it to London; all which performances | 
L-— concur to prove, that great cities, in every age, 
tat. 29. and in every country, will furniſh ſimilar topicks 


\ 


=, — * 


of ſatire. Whether Johnſon had previouſly read 


Oldham's imitation, I do not know; but it is 


not a little remarkable, that there is ſcarcely any 
coincidence found between the two performan- 
ces, though upon the very ſame ſubject. The 
only inſtances are, in deſcribing London as the 
Jens nk of * 9 : 


* the common ſhore, 
« Where France does all her filth and erdure 
66 pour. I 
: Pe HAM. 
& The common 1 ſhore of Paris and of Rome.” 
| 4 Jonson. 
and, 
No calling or profeſſion comes amiſs, 
5 "> needy moni zur can be what he pleaſe.” 
; ' OLDHam. 


” All ſciences a fa ting monſieur knows.” 
 Jornon. 


The SER which Oldham has collected, 
both as exhibiting the horrours of London, and 
of the times, contraſted with better days, are 
different from thoſe of Johnſon, and in general 
well _ and well exprelt 3, 3, {| 

There 

3 I own it pleaſed me to find amongſt them one trait of the 

manners of the age in London, in the laſt century, to ſhield 


from the ſneer of Engliſh ridicule, what was ſome time agg 
too common a practice in my native city of Edinburgh: 


If what I've ſaid can't from the town affright, 
« Confider other dan gers of the night; | 
When brickbats are from upper ſtories thrown, _ 
« And emptied chamberpots come * down 
« From acti windows,” 
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There are, in Oldham's imitation, many pro- 1738. 


ſaick verſes and bad rhymes, and his poem ſets Lo 
out with a range maten an AVER Etat. 29. 


* Tho* much TAY to hot my dear old 
“friend, 

I muſt, however, his deſign e. commend 

« Of fixing i in the country. F 


It is plain be was not going to leave his friend; 
his friend was going to leave him. A young la- 
dy at once corrected this with good critical fa- 
gacity . 


„ Tho' much concern'd to loſe my dear old 
«© Deng.” 


There is one paſſage in the original, better 
transfuſed by Oldham than by John ſon: 


N habet infelix paupertas durius in ſe, 
0 Luam quod ridiculos homines facit.“ 


which is an exquiſite remark on the galling 
meanneſs and contempt annexed to e 
Jonv sow“ $ Imitation is, | 


„Of all the griefs that harraſs the diftreſt, 
Sure the molt bitter is a ſcornful 4 0 


OLnnam's, thaveh leſs elegant, is more juſt: 


Nothing in poverty ſo ill is borne, 
As its expoſing men to nanny ſcorn.”? 
. S fr 

Where or in what manner this 5 was com- 
poſed, I am ſorry that I neglected to aſcertain 
with preciſion, 12 Johnſon's own authority. 
He has — * his e opy of = 


Y 


Etat. 29. 
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1738. firſt edition of it, Written in 1738 ;” and as 


it was publiſhed in the month of May in that 
year, it is evident that much time was not em- 
ployed in preparing it for the preſs. The hiſtory 
of its publication I am enabled to give in a very 
ſatisfactory manner; and judgin from myſelt, 
and many of my friends, I truſt that it will not 
be unintereſting to my readers. | 

We may be certain, though it is not expreſs- 
ly named in the following letters to Mr. Cave 
in 1738, that they all relate to it: 


To Mr. Cavs, 


| Caſtle- ſtreet, Wedneſday morning. 
ce SIR, | [No date. 1738.] | 


„% WHEN I took the liberty of writing 
to you a few days ago, I did not expect a repeti- 


tion of the ſame pleaſure ſo ſoon ; for a pleaſure 


I ſhall always think it, to converſe in any man- 
ner with an ingenious and candid man; but 
having the incloſed poem in my hands to diſpoſe 


ol for the benefit of the author, (of whoſe abili- 
ties 1 ſhall fay nothing, ſince I ſend you his per- 
formance,) [ believed I could not procure more 


advantageous terms from any perſon than from 
you, who have ſo much diſtinguiſhed yourſelf 
by your generous encouragement of poetry; 


and whoſe judgment of that art nothing but your 


commendation of -my trifle 3 can give me any 


occaſion to call in queſtion. I do not doubt but 


you will look over this poem with another eye, 


and reward it in a different manner from a mer- 


cenary bookſeller, who counts the lines he is to 
purchaſe, and conſiders nothing but the bulk. 
I cannot help taking notice, that, beſides what 
the authour may hope for on account of his abili- 


3 His Ode Ad Urbanum” probably. N. LOT 
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ties, he has likewiſe another claim to your re- 1738. 


gard, as he lies at preſent under very diſadvan- 
tageous circumſtances of fortune. I beg, there- Etat. 29. 


fore, that you will favour me with a letter to- 


morrow, that I may know what you can afford 


to allow him, that he may either part with it 
to you, or find out (which I do not expect) ſome 
other way more to his ſatisfaction. 
* have only to add, that as I am ſenſible I 
have tranſcribed it very coarſely, which, after 
having altered it, I was obliged to do, I will, if 
you pleaſe to tranſmit the ſheets from the pres, 
correct it for you; and take the trouble of alter- 
ing any ſtroke of ſatire which you may diſlike... 
By exerting on this occaſion your uſual 
generoſity, you will not only encourage learn- 


ing, and relieve diſtreſs, but (though it be in 


compariſon of the other motives of very ſmall 
account) oblige in a very ſenſible manner, Sir, 
| _ $+ Your very humble ſervant, 

| «© SAM. JOHNSON.” 


To Mr. Cave. 
"WK... -. Monday, No. 6, Caſtle-ſtreet. 


«© T am to return you thanks for the 


preſent you were ſo kind as to ſend by me, and 
to intreat that you will be pleaſed to inform me 
by the penny-poſt, whether yau reſolve to print 


the poem, It you pleaſe to ſend it me by the 


poſt, with a note to Dodſley, I will go and read 
the lines to him, that we may have his conſent 


to put his name in the title-page. As to the 
printing, if it can be ſet immediately about, I 
will be ſo much the authour's friend, as not to 


content myſelf with mere ſolicitations in his fa- 


vour. I propoſe, if my calculation be near the 


truth, to engage for the reimburſement of all 
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1738. that you ſhall loſe by an impreſſion of 500, pro- 
L-w— vided, as you very generouſly propoſe, that the 

tat. 29. profit, if any, be ſet aſide for the authour's uſe, 
_ excepting the preſent you made, which, if he 
be a gainer, it is fit he ſhould repay, I beg that 
you will let one of your ſervants write an exact 
account of the expence of ſuch an impreſſion, 
and ſend it with the poem, that I may know what 
I engage for. I am very ſenſible, from your ge- 
neroſity on this occaſion, of your: regard to 
learning, even in. its unhappieſt ſtate, and can- 
not but think ſuch a temper deſerving of the gra- 
titude of thoſe who ſuffer ſo often from a contra- 
ry diſpoſition. I am, Sir, 

« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
* Sam, JohNsoN.“' 


To Mr. Cavs. | 
het | os ; | 185 76 [No dere] 


I WAITED on you to take the copy to 

Dodſley's; as I remember the number of lines 

which it contains, it will be longer than Eugenio, 

with the quotations, which muſt be ſubjoined 

at the bottom of the page, part of the beauty of 

the performance (if any beauty be allowed it) 

conſiſting in adapting Juvenal's ſentiments to 
modern facts and perſons. It will, with thoſe 

. additions, very conveniently make five ſheets. 

And ſince the expence will be no more, I ſhall 
contentedly inſure it, as I mentioned in my laſt. 

If it be not therefore gone to Dodſley's, I beg 

it may be ſent me by the penny-poſt, thatI may 

have it in the eyening. I have compoſed a 

Greek Epigram to Eliza 3, and think ſhe ought 

to be celebrated in as many different languages 

as a Lewis le Grand. Pray fend me word when 

Jon 


„ Tien Mrs, Elizabeth Onrter 
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you will begin upon the poem, for it is a long 1738. 
way to walk. I would leave my Epigram, but —— 
have not. day-light to tranſcribe it. I am, Sir, tat, 29. 
T0 Your's, &c. | | 
* SAM. JOHNSON,” 


To Mr. Cavs. 


% SIR, [No date.) 


*« LAM extremely obliged by your kind 
letter, and will not fail to attend you to-morrow 
with IRENE, who looks upon you as one of her 
beſt friends. - IE % 

I was to-day with Mr. Dodſley, who de- 
clares very warmly in favour of the paper you 
ſent him, which he deſires to have a ſhare in, 
it being, as he ſays, a creditable thing to be con- 
cerned in, I knew not what anſwer to make till 
I had conſulted you, nor what to demand on 
the authour's part, but am very willing that, if 

= you pleaſe, he ſhould have a part in it, as he 
will undoubtedly be more diligent to diſperſe 
and promote it. If you can ſend me word to- 
morrow what I ſhall ſay to him, I will ſettle 
matters, and bring the poem with me for the 
preſs, which as the town empties, we cannot be 
too quick with. Iam, Sir, 
„„ © "OT | 
© SAM. JOHNSON.” | 


Io us who have long known the manly force, 
bold ſpirit, and maſterly verſification of this 
poem, it is a matter of curioſity to obſerve the 
diffidence with which its authour brought it for- 
ward into public notice, while he is ſo cautious 
as not to avow it to be his own production; and 
with what humility he offers to allow the prin- 
ter to © alter any ſtroke of ſatire which he might 
diſlike.“ That any ſuch alteration was made, 

| . 5 We 


4 
1738. 


— | 
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we do not know. If we did, we could not but 
feel an indignant regret ; but how painful is it 
to. ſee that a writer of ſuch vigorous powers of 


mind was aQually in ſuch diſtreſs, that the ſmall 


profit, which ſo ſhort a poem, however excellent, 
could yield, was .courted as a © relief.” 

It has been generally ſaid, I know, not with 
what truth, that Johnſon offered his LoN DON“ 
to ſeveral. bookſellers, none of whom would 
purchaſe it. To this circumſtance Mr. Derrick 
alludes in the following lines of his Fox TUNE, 


4 Raarsody ;” 


Will no kind patron JohN SON own ? 

„ Shall Joaunson friendleſs range the town ? 
And every publiſher refuſe 1 8 
The offspring of his happy Muſe?“ 


But we have ſeen that the worthy, modeſt, 
and ingenious Mr. Robert Dodſley had taſte 
enough to perceive its uncommon merit, and 
thought it creditable to have a ſhare in it. The 


fad is, that, at a future conference, he bargained 
for the whole property of it, for which he gave 


Johnſon ten guineas, who told me, I might, 
perhaps, have accepted of leſs; but that Paul 
Whitehead had a little before got ten guineas 


for a poem; and I would not take leſs than Paul 


Whitehead. £ „ 
I may here obſerve, that Johnſon appeared to 


me to undervalue Paul Whitehead upon every 


occaſion when he was mentioned, and, in my 
opinion, did not do him juſtice ; but when it 
is conſidered that Paul Whitehead was a mem- 
ber of a riotous and profane club, we may ac- 
count for Johnſon's. having a prejudice eee 


him. Paul Whitehead was, indeed, unfortu- 


nate in being not only ſlighted by Johnſon, but 


violently 
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violently attacked by Churchill, who utters the 
following imprecation : © 3 


<< May I (can worſe diſgrace on manhood fall ?) 
* Be borne a Whitehead, and baptiz d a Paul!“ 


- yet I ſhall never be perſuaded to think meanly of 
the author of ſo brilliant and pointed a ſatire as 
«© ManNnzrs.” AK, oh | 
| _ Johnſon's & London” was publiſhed in May, 
1728* ; and it is remarkable, that it came out 
on the ſame morning with Pope's ſatire, entitled 
« 1738;” ſo that England had at once its Juve- 
nal and Horace as poetical monitors. The Re- 
verend Dr. Douglas, now Biſhop of Carliſle, to 
whom l am indebted for ſome obliging commu- 
nications, was then a ſtudent at Oxford, and 
remembers well the effect which London“ 
produced. Every body was delighted with it; 
and there being no name to it, the firſt buz of 
the literary circles was © here is an unknown 
poet, greater even than Pope.” And it is record- 
ed in'the Gentleman's Magazine of that year 3, 
that it got to the ſecond edition in the courſe 
of a week.” „„ 
5 One 
2 Sir John Hawkins, p. 86, tells us “ The event is ante- 
dated, in the poem of London; but in every particular, 
except the difference of a year, what is there ſaid of the de- 
parture of Thales, muſt be underſtood of Savage, and look- 
ed upon as true hiffory.” This conjecture is, I believe, en- 
tirely groundleſs. I have been aſſured, that Johnſon ſaid he 
was not ſo much as acquainted with Savage when he wrote 
his London.“ If the departure mentioned in it was the de- 
parture of Savage, the event was not antedated but foreſeen ;- 
for “ London” was publiſhed in May, 1738, and Savage 
did not ſer out for Wales till July, 1739. However well 


Johnſon could defend the credibility of ſecond fight, he did 
not pretend that he himſelf was poſſeſſed of that faculty, 


Dn FP. 269. 


* 


Etat. 29. 
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One of the warmeſt patrons of this poem on 


WP its firſt appearance was General OcLETHorPe, 
Etat. 29. whoſe © ſtrong benevolence of ſoul” was una- 


bated during the courſe of a very long lite ; 
though it is painful to think, that he had but 
too much reaſon to become cold and callous, 
and diſcontented with the world, from the ne- 
glect which he experienced of his publick and 
private worth, by thoſe in whoſe power it was 
to gratify ſo gallant a veteran with marks of 
diſtinction. This extraordinary perſon was as 
remarkable for his learning and. taſte, as for 
his other eminent qualities and no man was 
more prompt, active, and generous in encou- 
raging merit. I have heard Johnfon gratefully 
acknowledge, in his preſence, 'the kind and 
effectual ſupport which he gave tohis London,” 
though unacquainted with its authour. | 

Porz, who then filled the poetical throne 
without a rival, it may reaſonably be preſumed, 
muſt have been particularly ſtruck by the ſud- 
den appearance of ſuch a poet; and to his cre- 
dit, let it be remembered, that his feelings and 
conduct on the occaſion were candid and libe-- 
ral. He requeſted Mr. Richardſon, ſon of the 
painter, to endeavour to find out who this new 
authour was. - Mr. Richardſon, after ſome in- 
quiry, having informed him that he had diſ- 
covered only that his name was Johnſon, | and 
that he was ſome obſcure man, Pope ſaid, 
« He will ſoon be deterr#.” We ſhall pre- 
ſently ſee, from a note written by Pope, that 
he was himſelf afterwards more Iuccelsful in 
his 1 inquiries than his friend. 

That in this juſtly-celebrated poem may be 
found a few rhimes which the critical preciſion 


of 


Sir Joſhua Requolts ow the information of the youn * 
er 3 


* 
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of Engliſh proſody at this day would diſallow, 1738. 
cannot be. denied; but with this ſmall imper- W. 
fection, which in the general blaze of its excel- tat. 29. 


lence is not perceived, till the mind has ſubſid- 


ed into cool attention, it is undoubtedly, one 


of the nobleſt productions in our language, 
both for ſentiment and expreſſion. The nation 
was then in that ferment againſt the court and 
the miniſtry, which ſome years after ended in 
the downfal of Sir Robert Walpole; and as it 
has been ſaid, that Tories are Whigs when out 
of place, and Whigs, Tories when in place ; 
ſo, as a whig adminiſtration ruled with what 
force, it could, a tory oppoſition had all the 
animation and all the eloquence of reſiſtance to 
power, aided by the common topicks of patrio- 
tiſm, liberty and independence! Acordingly, 


we find in Johnſon's © London” the moſt ſpi- 


rited invectives againſt tyranny and oppreſſion, 
the warmeſt predileQion for his own country, 


and the pureſt love af virtue; interſperſed with 


traits of his own particular character and ſitua- 


tion, not omitting his prejudices as a © true- 


born Engliſhman?,” not only againſt foreign 
countries, but againſt Ireland and Scotland. 


On ſome of theſe topicks I ſhall quote a few 


paſſages: | 
Ihe cheated nation's happy fav'rites ſee ; 


„Mark whom the great careſs, who frown on 


me.“ 


6 Has 


5 It is, however, remarkable, that he uſes the epithet, 
which, undoubtedly, ſince the union between England and 


iſland: 


Was early taught a BRITOx's rights to prize.” _. 


Scotland, ought to denominate the natives of both parts of our 


96 
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6 Has heaven reſerv'd, in pity to the poor, 


No pathleſs waſte, or undiſcover'd. ſhore? | 


Etat. 


the © nation'“ was not cheated.” 
bert Walpole was a wiſe and a benevolent mi- 


very long period. 
c N N the merit of Walpole, 


29. «© No ee iſland in the boundleſs main ? 


«© No peaceful defart yet unclaim'd by Spain? 
Quick let us riſe, the happy ſeats explore, 


© And bear Oppreffion 8 inſolence no more.“ 


7 How, e competitors ike ; theſe contend, 


«Can furly Virtue hope to fix a friend * 


* This e truth is every where RO TTY 


© SLOW RISES WORTH, BY POVERTY DE- 
aka ! 


We may eafily e conceive with mus feeling 
a great mind like h& cramped and galled by 
narrow circumſtances, uttered this laſt line, 
which he marked by capitals. The whole of 


the poem is eminently. excellent, and there 
are in it fuch proofs of a knowledge of the 
world, and of a mature acquaintance with life, 


as cannot be contemplated: without wonder, 
when we conſider that he was then only in his 
twenty-ninth year, and had yet been ſo little 
in the buſy haunts of men.? 

Yet, while we admire the poetical „ | 
af this poem, candour obliges us to allow, that 


the flame of patriotiſm and zeal for popular re- 
fiſtance with which it is fraught, had no, juſt 


cauſe. There was, in truth, no © oppreſſion ;* 


Sir Ro- 


niſter, who thought that the happineſs and 
proſperity of a commercial country like ours, 
would be beſt promoted by peace, which he 


accordingly maintained, with credit, during a 
Johnſon himſelf afterwards 


wm 


; | & © 7 L | | by 
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whom he called © a fixed ſtar; while he cha- 1738. 
racteriſed his opponent, / Pitt, as a meteor.” TE 
But Johnſon's juvenile poem was naturally im- tat. 29. 


pregnated with the fire of oppoſition, and upon 
every account was univerſally admired. 

Though thus elevated into fame, and con- 
ſcious of uncommon powers, he had not that 
buſtling confidence, or, I may rather ſay, that 
animated ambition, which one might have ſup- 
poſed would have urged him to endeavour at 

riſing in life. But ſuch was his inflexible dig- 
nity of character, that he could not ſtoop to 
court the great; without which, hardly any 
man has made his way to high ſtation. He 
could not expe& to produce many ſuch works 
as his © LoN Do,“ and he felt the hardſhip 
of writing for bread ; he was, therefore, wil- 
ling to reſume the office of a ſchoolmaſter, ſo 
as to have a ſure, though moderate income for 
his life; and an offer being made to him of a 
ſchool in Staffordſhire *, provided he could 
obtain the degree of Maſter of Arts, Dr. Adams 
was applied to, by a common friend, to know 
whether that could be granted him as a favour 
from the Univerſity 8 Oxford. But though 
he had made ſuch a figure in the literary 
world, it was then thought too great a favour 
to be aſked. „ 
Pope, without any knowledge of him but 
from his London,” recommended him to 
Earl Gower, who endeavoured to procure for 

Vo L. I. | him 


In a biller written by Mr. Pope in the following year, 
this ſchool is ſaid to have been in S/ropfhire ; but as it ap- 
pears from a letter from Earl Gower, that the truſtees of it 
were © ſome worthy gentlemen in Johnſon's neighbourhood,” 


I conclude that Pope muſt have, by miſtake, written Shrop- 1 5 


ſhire inſtead of Staffordſhire. 
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1738. him a degree from Dublin, by the following 
> letter to a friend of Dean Swift: 1 
Etat. 29. 
cc SIR, | 


| % Mr. SamvtL JoHNsON (author of 
London, a ſatire, and ſome other poetical pieces) 
is a native of this county, and much reſpected 
by ſome worthy gentlemen in his neighbour- 
hood, who are truſtees of a charity ſchool 
now vacant; the certain ſalary is ſixty pounds 
a year, of which they are defirous to make him 
maſter ; but unfortunately, he is not capable 
of receiving their bounty, which would make 
him happy for life, by not being a Maſter of 
Aris; which by the ſtatutes of this ſchool, the 
maſter of 1t muſt me. 9 8 8 
* Now theſe gentlemen do me the honour 
to think that I have intereſt enough in you, 
to prevail upon you to write to Dean Swift, 
to perſuade the Univerſity of Dublin to ſend a 
diploma to me, conſtituting this poor man 
. Maſter of Arts in their Univerſity. 4hey | 
highly extol the man's learning and probity; - 
and will not be perſuaded, that the Univeriny 
will make any difficulty of conferring ſuch a 
| favour upon a ſtranger, it he is recommended 
by the Dean. They ſay he is not afraid of the 
ſtriceſt examination, though he is of ſo long 
a journey; and will venture it, if the Dean 
thinks it neceſſary; chobſing rather to die up- 
on the road, than be tarved to death in tran/lat- 
ing for bookſellers; which has been his only 
| ſubſiſtence for ſome time paſt. 
I fear there is more difficulty in this affair, 
than thoſe good natured gentlemen apprehend ; WM 
_ eſpecially as their election cannot be delayed 
longer than the 11th of next month. If you 
1 & +. tee il 


—— 
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ſee this matter in the ſame light' that it appears 1738. 
to me, Thope you will burn this, and pardon —v— 
me for giving you ſo much trouble about an tt 29. 
impracticable thing; but, if you think there is 

a probability of obtaining the favour aſked, I 

am ſure your humanity, and propenſity to re- 

lieve merit in diſtreſs, will incline you to ſerve 

the poor man, without my adding any more 

to the trouble I have already given you, than 
aſſuring you that'T am, with great truth, Sir, 

 ___<« Your faithful humble ſervant, 

5 e „ GowER.” 
« Trentham, Aug. 1, 1739.” | 


It was, perhaps no ſmall diſappointment to 
Johnſon that this reſpeQable application had 
not the defired effect; yet how much reaſon 
has there been, both for himſelf and his coun- 
try, to rejoice that it did nor ſucceed, as he 
might probably have waſted in obſcurity thoſe 
hours in which he afterwards produced his 
incomparable works. | 1 

About this time he made one other effort 
to emancipate himſelf from the drudgery of 
authourſhip. He applied to Dr. Adams, to coy- 
ſult Dr. Smalbroke of the Commons, wheth 
a perſon might be permitted to practice as an 
advocate there, without a doctor's degree in 
Civil Law. I am (faid he) a total ſtranger - 

to theſe ſtudies ; but whatever is a profeſſion, 

and maintains numbers, muſt be within the 

reach of common abilities, and ſome degree of 
induſtry.” Dr. Adams was much pleaſed with 
Johnſon's deſign to employ his talents in that 
manner, being confident he would have attain- 
ed to great eminence. And, indeed, I cannot 
conceive a man better qualified to make a diſ- 
_ tinguiſhed figure as a lawyer; for, he would 
07 > VVV 
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have brought to his profeſſion a rich ſtore of 
various knowledge, an uncommon acutenels, 
and a command of language, in which few could 


have equalled, and none have ſurpaſſed him. 


He who could, diſplay eloquence and wit in de- 
fence of the deciſion of the Houſe of Commons 
upon Mr. Wilkes's election for. Middleſex, and 
of the unconſtitutional taxation of our fellow 
ſubjects in America, muſt have been a power- 
ful advocate in any cauſe. But here, alſo, the 


want of a degree was an inſurmountable bar. 


He was, therefore, under the neceſſity of 


perſevering in that courſe, into which he had 
been forced; and we find, that his propoſal 
from Greenwich to Mr. Cave, for a tranſlation 
of Father Paul Sarpi's Hiſtory, was accepted . 


Some ſheets of this tranſlation were printed 


off, but the deſign was dropt; for it happened, 


oddly 


2 In the Weekly Miſcellany, October 21, 17 38, there 


appeared the following advertiſement: Juſt publiſhed, 


Propoſals for printing the Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, 
tranſlated from the Italian of Father Paul Sarpi; with the 
Authour's Life, and Notes theological, hiſtorical, and criti- 


- cal, from. the French edition of Dr. Le Courayer. To 


which are added, Obſervations on the Hiſtory, and Notes 


and Illuſtrations from various Authours, both printed and ma- 


nuſcript. By S8. Johnſon. 1. The work will conſiſt of two 


hundred ſheets, and be two volumes in quarto, printed on 
good paper and letter. 2. The price will be 18s. edch vo- 
ume, to be paid, half a guinea at the time of ſubſcribing, 


half a guinea at the delivery of the firſt volume, and the 


reſt at the delivery of the ſecond volume in ſheets. 3. Two- 
pence to be abated for every ſheet leſs than two hundred. 


It may be had on a large paper, in three volumes, at the 
price of three guineas; one to be paid at the time of ſub- 


 » ſcribing; another at the delivery of the firſt, and the reſt at 


the delivery of the other volumes. The work is now in the 


preſs, and will be diligently proſecuted. Subſcriptions are 


taken in by Mr. Dodfley in Pall-Mall, Mr. Rivington in St. 
Paul's; Church - yard, by E. Cave at St. John's Gate, and the 


Tranſlator, at No. 6 in Caſtle- ſtreet, by Cavendiſh-{quare.” 
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oddly enough, that another perſon of the 


name of Samuel Johnſon, Librarian of St. — 
Martin's in the Fields, and Curate of that pa- tat. 29. 


riſh, engaged in the fame undertaking, and 
was patroniſed by the Clergy, particularly by 
Dr. Pearce, afterwards Biſhop of Rocheſter. 
Several light ſkirmiſhes paſſed between the rival 
tranſlators, in the newſpapers of the day ; and 
the conſequence was, that they deſtroyed each 
other, for neither of them went on with the 
work. It is much to be regretted, that the 
able performance of that celebrated genius Fra 
Paolo, loſt the advantage of being incor- 
porated into Britiſh literature by the maſter- 
ly hand of Johnſon. _ 

I have in my poſſeſſion, by the favour of Mr. 
John Nichols, a paper in Johnſon's hand-writ- 
ing, entitled © Account between Mr. Edward 
Cave and Sam. Johnſon, in relation to a ver- 
ſion of Father Paul, &c. begun Auguſt the 2d, 
1738;” by which it appears, that from that 
day to the 21ſt of April, Johnſon received for 
this work 491. 7s. in ſums of one, two, three, 
and ſometimes four guineas at a time, moſt 
frequently two. And it is curious co obſerve 
the minute and ſcrupulous accuracy with which 
Johnſon has -paſted upon it a flip of Paper, 


which he has entitled Small Account, and 


which contains one article, “ Sept. 9th, Mr. 
Cave laid down 2s. 6d.“ There is ſubjoined 
to this account, a liſt of ſome ſubſcribers to 
the work, partly in Johnſon's hand-writing, 
partly in that of another perſon; and there 
follows a leaf or two on which are written a 
number of characters which have the appear- 
ance of a ſhort hand, which, FR Johnſon 
Was then omg: to learn. 


- Tp 
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To Mr . Cave, | 


Wedneſday. 
ce SIR, 


I pip not care to detain your ſervant 


while I wrote an anſwer to your letter, in 


which you ſeem to infinuate, that I had pro- 
miſed more than I am ready to perform. If I 
have raiſed your expectations by any thing that 
| js have eſcaped my memo! y, I am ſorry; 
if you remind me of it, ſhall thank you for 
the favour. If I made fewer alterations than 
uſual in the Debates, it was only becauſe there 
appeared, and ſtill appears to be, leſs need of 
The verſes to Lady Firebrace * may 
be had when you pleaſe, for you know that 
ſuch a ſubject neither deſerves much thought, 
nor requires it. 

* The Chineſe Stories * may be had fold. 
ed down when you pleaſe to ſend, in which 1 
do not recollect that you. defired any alterations 
to be made. | 
. An anſwer to another query I am very 
willing to write, and had conſulted with you 
about it laſt night if there had been time ; for I 
think it the moſt proper way of inviting ſuch 2 
correſpondence as may be an advantage to the 
paper, not a load upon it. | 
As to the Prize Verſes, a backwardneſs to 


determine their degrees of merit is not peculiar 


to me. You may, if you pleaſe, ſtill have 
what I can fay ; but I ſhall engage with little 
uri in an Waits which I ſhall yy end to 


my 


They aſterwards 1 in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine with this title, Verſes to Lady Firebrace at Bury 


Aſſizes. 


Du Halde's Deſcription of China was then windig by 
Mr. Cave in weekly numbers, whence Johnſon was to ſeleQ 
Pieces for the embelliſhment of the — N. 
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my own ſatisfaction, and certainly not to the 738. 
ſatisfaction of the parties concerned 3. — 


« As to Father Paul, I have not yet been juſt Etat. 29, 
to by propoſal, but have met with impediments, 
which, Itkope, are now at an end; and if you 
find the progreſs hereafter not ſuch as you have 
a right to expect, you dan eaſily ſtimulate a ne- 
gligept tranſlator, | Sh | 
* If any or all of thefe have contributed to 
your diſcontent, I will endeavour to remove it; 
And defire yorto propoſe the queſtion to which 
you with for àn anſwer. I am, Sir, 


«„ Pour fumble ſervant, | 
„„ * Sam, JohNsOoN.““ 
To Mr. Cave, THO 
| ; [No date.] 
„ Sin, 


e I am pretty much of your opinion, 
that the Commentary cannot be proſecuted with 
any appearance of ſucceſs ; for as the names of 
the authours concefned are of more weight in 
the performance than its own intrinfick merit, 
the publick will be ſoon ſatisfied with it. And 
I think the examen ſhould be puſhed forward 
with the utmoſt expedition. Thus, This day, 
Kc. An Examen of Mr. Pope's Eſſay, &c. con- 
taining a ſuccinct Account of the Philoſophy of 
Mr. Leibnitz on the ſyſtem of the Fataliſts, with 
a Confutation of their Opinions, and an Illuſtra- 
tion of the Doctrine of Free-will ;* [with what 
elſe you think proper]. | 
It will, above all, be neceſſary to take no- 
tice, that it is a thing diſtinQ. from the Com- 
mentary. | 8 
2 66 J was 


The premium of forty pounds propoſed for the beſt 
poem ou the Divine Attributes is here alluded to. N. | 
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1738. 6c 1 was ſo far from imagining they ſtood ſtill*, 

- SL that 1 conceived them to have a good deal be- 
Fat. 29. forehand, and therefore was lei anxious in 
providing them more. But if ever they ſtand 

ſtill on my account it muſt doubtleſs bę charged 
to me; and whatever elſe ſhall be reaſonable, 
I ſhall not oppoſe; but beg a ſuſpence of judg- 

ment till morning, when I muſt intreat you to 

| ſend me a dozen propoſals, and you ſhall then 
have copy to ſpare. I am, Sir, | 

Your” s, impranſus, 
«© SAM. Jonnson.” 


cc Pray muſter up the . if you can, 
or let the boy recall them from the bookſel- | 
lers.” 


But although he n with Mr. n 
concerning a tranſlation of Crouſaz's Examen 
of Pope's Effay on Man, and gave advice as 
one anxious for its ſucceſs, I was long ago 

convinced by a peruſal of the Preface, that 
this tranſlation was erroneouſly aſcribed to 
him; and I have found this point aſcertained, | 
beyond all doubt, by the following article in 
Dr. Birch's Manuſcripts in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum: | 


© ELis1 CARTER. S. P. D. ThonAs BIxck. 


erſionem tuam Examinis Crouſaziani fam 
perlegi. Summam ſiyli et elegantiam, et in re di N 
cillimd proprietatem, admiratus. 


oy Dabam Novemb. 27 17383! | 


Indeed 


2 'The — in Mr. Cave's printing-office, who ap- | 
pear by this letter to have then waited for copy. N. 5 


3 Birch MSS, Brit. Muſ. 4320. 
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Indeed Mrs. Carter has lately acknowledged 1538. 


to Mr. Seward, that ſhe was the tranſlator of 
the Examen. 1 
It is remarkable, that Johnſon's laſt quoted 
letter to Mr. Cave concludes with a fair con- 


feſſion that he had not a dinner; and it is no 
leſs remarkable, that, though in this ſtate of 


want himſelf, his benevolent heart was not in- 
ſenſible to the neceſſities of an humble labourer 
in literature, as appears from the very next let- 
ter: 


To Mr. Cavs. 
| | : Io date.] 
DA 8. 

* YOU may remember I have former- 
ly talked with you about a Military Dictionary. 
The eldeſt Mr. Macbean, who was with Mr. 
Chambers, has very good materials for ſuch a 
work, which I have ſeen, and will do it at a 
very low rate. I think the terms of War and 


Navigation might be compriſed, with good ex- 
planations, in one 8vo. Pica, which he is wil- 


ling to do for twelve ſhillings a ſheet, to be 


made up a guinea at the ſecond impreſſion. If ; 
you think on it, I will wait on you with him. 


am, Sir, | 
“ Your humble ſervant, 
„ Sau. JonNsox.““ 
** Pray lend me Topſel on Animals.“ 


% 
- 


- I muſt not omit to mention, that this Mr. 


Macbean was a native of Scotland. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine of this year, 
Johnſon gave a Life of Father Paul; * and he 
Wrote the Preface to the Volume, f which, 
though prefixed to it when bound, is always 


publiſhed with the Appendix, and is therefore 


the 
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1739. the laſt compoſition belonging to it. The * 
SY lity and nice adaptation with whith.he could 
tar. 30. draw up a prefatory addreſs, was one. of his 


c 


peculiar excellencies. | 

It appears too, that he paid a friendly atten- 
tion to Mrs. Elizabeth Carter; for, in a letter 
from Mr. Cave to Dr. Birch, November 28, 
this year, I find Mr. Johnſon. adviſes Miss 
C. to undertake a tranſlation of Boethius de 
Cons. becauſe there is proſe and verſe, and to 
put her name to it when publiſhed.” This ad- 
vice was not followed, probably from an ap- 
prehenſion that the work was not ſufficiently 
popular for an extenſive ſale. How well John- 
ſon himſelf could have executed a tranſlation 
of this philoſophical poet, we may judge from 

a ſpecimen which he has * in the Ram- 
bler } : x 


« 0 qui ; perpetud mundum ratione gubernas, 
« Terrarum celique ſator / 
* Disjice terrene nebulas et pondera molis, 

© Atque tuo ſplendore mica Tu namque ſerenum, * 
* Tu requies tranquilla pits. Te cernere finis, 

% Principium, vector, dux, ſemita, terminus, idem.“ 


* 


O thou whoſe power o'er moving worlds pre- 
fides, 
Whoſevoicecreated, and whoſe wiſdom guides, 
On darkling man in pure effulgence ſhine, . ' 
* And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 
*Tis thine alone to calm the pious breaſt, 
“With filent confidence and holy reſt ; 
* From thee, great Gop! we ſpring, to thee 
we tend, 


Path, N guide, original, and end l. 
| In 
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In 1739, beſide the aſſiſtance which he gave 
to the Parliamentary Debates, his writings in 
the Gentleman's Magazine were, The Life 
of Boerhaave,*” in which it is to be obſerved, 
that he diſcovers that love of chymiſtry which 
never forſook him; An Appeal to the Publick 
in behalf of the Editor; “' “An Addreſs to the 
Reader;F” © An Epigram both in Greek and 
Latin to Eliza,*” and alſo Engliſh verſes to 
her;“ and, A Greek Epigram to Dr. Birch.*?? 
It has been erroneoufly ſuppoſed, that an Eſſay 
publiſhed in that Magazine this year, entitled 
% The Apotheoſis of Milton,” was written by 
Johnſon ; and on that ſuppoſition it has been 
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1mproperly inſerted in the edition of his works 


by the bookſellers, after his deceaſe. Were 
there no poſitive teſtimony as to this point, the 
ſtyle of the performance, and the name of 
Shakſpeare not being mentioned in an Eſſa 

profeſſedly reviewing che principal Engliſh poets, 
would aſcertain it not to be the production of 


Johnſon. But there is here no occaſion to re- 


fort to internal evidence; for my Lord Biſhop 
of Carliſle has aſſured me, that it was written 


by Guthrie. His ſeparate publications were, 
* A Complete Vindication of the Licenſers of 


the Stage, from the malicious and ſcandalous 
Aſperſions of Mr. Brooke, Authour of Guſtavus 
Vaſa,*” being an ironical Attack upon them 
for their Suppreſſion of that Tragedy; and, 


Marmor Norfolcienſe; or an Eſſay on an 


ancient prophetical Inſcription in monkiſh 
Rhyme, lately diſcovered near Lynne in Nor- 
folk, by PropBtſs BriTanxicvs.*” In this 
performance, he in a feigned inſcription, ſup- 
poſed to have been found in Norfolk, the coun- 
ty of Sir Robert Walpole, then the obnoxious 
prime miniſter of this country, inveighs againſt 


the 


{ 
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17 * the Brunſwick ſucceſſion, and the mankares of 


government conſequent upon it. To this ſup- 
poſed prophecy he added a Commentary, mak- 
ing each expreſſion apply to the times, with 
warm Anti-Hanoverian zeal. : | 

This anonymous pamphlet, I believe, did not 
make ſo much noiſe as was expected, and, 
therefore, had not a very extenſive circulation. 
Sir John Hawkins relates, that warrants. 
were iſſued, and meſſengers employed to ap- 
prehend the authour; who though he had for- 
borne to ſubſcribe his name to the pamphlet, the 
vigilance of thoſe in purſuit of him had diſcover- 


ed; and we are informed, that he lay con- 
cealed in Lambeth-marſh till the ſcent after him 


grew cold. This, however, is altogether 
without foundation; for Mr. Steele, one of the 
Secretaries of the Treaſury, who, amidſt a va- 
riety of important buſineſs, politely obliged me 
with his attention to my inquiry, informs me 
that he directed every poſlible ſearch to be 


made in the records of the "Treaſury and Se- 


cretary of State's Office, but could find no 
trace whatever of any warrant having been iſ- 
ſued to apprehend the authour of this pamphlet.” 

Marmor Norfolcienſe* became exceed- 
ingly ſearce, ſo that I, for many years, endea- 
voured in vain to procure a copy of it. At 
laſt I was indebted to the malice of one of John- 
ſon's numerous petty adverſaries, who, in 


1775, publiſhed a new edition of it, © with 


otes and a Dedication to SAmutL JoHNso0N, 


L. L. D. by TziBuxnus;” in which ſome puny 


{cribler invidiouſly attempted to found upon it 
a charge of inconſiſtency againſt its authour, 
becauſe he had accepted of a penſion from his 


prefent Majeſty, and had written in ſupport of 
the meaſures of government. As a mortifica- 


tion 
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tion to ſuch impotent malice, of which there 1739. 


are ſo many inſtances towards men of eminence, 


I am happy to relate, that this zelum imbelle did tat. 30. 


not reach its exalted object, till about a year 


after it thus appeared, when I mentioned it to 


him, ſuppoſing that he knew of the re-publica- 


tion. To my ſurprize, he had not yet heard of 


it. He requeſted me to go directly and get it 

for him, which I did. He looked at it and 
laughed, and ſeemed to be much diverted with 
the feeble efforts of his unknown adverſary, 
who, I hope, is alive to read this account.” 
&© Now (ſaid he) here is ſomebody who thinks 
he has vexed me ſadly; yet, if it had not been 
for you, you rogue, I ſhould probably never 
have ſeen it.“ 

As Mr. Pope's note concerning Johnſon, al- 
luded to in a former page, refers both to his 
4“ London,” and his Marmor Norfolcienſe,” 
I have deferred inſerting it till now. I am in- 


debted for it to Dr. Percy, the Biſhop of Dro- 


more, who permitted me to copy it from the 
original in his poſſeſſion. It was preſented. to 
his Lordſhip by Sir Joſhua Reynolds, to whom 
it was given by the ſon of Mr. Richardſon the 
painter, the perſon to whom it is addreſſed, I 
have tranſcribed it with minute exactneſs, that 
the peculiar mode of writing, and imperfect ſpel- 
ling of that celebrated poet, may be exhibited 
to the curious in literature. It juſtifies Swift's 


epithet of * paper-ſparing Pope, for it is writ- 


ten on a flip no larger than a common meſſage- 
card, and was ſent to Mr. Richardſon, along 
with the Imitation of Juvenal. 
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< This is imitated by one Johnſon who put 

* in for a Public School in Shropſhire*, but 
<< was Diſappointed. He has an Infirmity of 
© the convulſive kind, that attacks him ſome- 
times, ſo as io make Him a ſad Spectacle. 
Mr. P. from the Merit of This Work which 
was all the knowledge he had of Him en- 
% deavour'd to ſerve Him without his own 
_ © application; & wrote to my L*. gore, 
but he did not ſucceed. Mr. Johnſon pub- 
* liſf*d after“. another Poem in Latin with 
Notes the whole very Humerous call'd the 
Norfolk Prophecy. 

. 6&6 3 


Johnſon had been teſd of this note by Pope; 


and Sir Joſhua Reynolds informed him of the 


* 


\ 


compliment which it contained, but, from de- 
licacy, avoided ſhewing him the paper itſelf. 
When Sir Joſhua obſerved to Johnſon that he 
ſeemed very deſirous to fee Pope's note, he an- 
ſwered, Who would not be proud to have ſuch 
g- as Pope ſo ſolicitous in inquiring about 
him?“ | 1415 
The infirmity to which Mr. Pope alludes, ap- 
ed to me alſo, as 1 have elfewhere * obſerv- 

ed, to be of the convulſive kind, and of the na- 
ture of that diſtemper called St. Vitus's dance; 
and in his opinion I am confirmed by the deſcrip- 
tion which Sydenham gives of that diſeate, 
This diſorder is a kind of convulſion. It ma- 
nifeſts itſelf by by balting or unſteadineſs of 
one of the legs, which the patient draws af- 
ter him like an ideot. If the hand of the ſame 
ſide be applied to the breaſt, or any other 3 
. | o 


. See note, p. 97. 2 Journal of a Tour to the He- 
brides, 3d edit. p. S. | 
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but ſpoke not a word.” 
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of the body, he cannot keep it a moment in the 1739. 
ſame poſture, but it will be drawn into a difter- W 


ent one by a convulſion, notwithſtanding all his 
efforts to the contrary.” Sir Joſhua Reynolds, 
however, is of a different opinion, and has fa- 
voured me with the following paper. 

6 Thoſe motions or tricks of Dr. Johnſon are 
improperly called convulſions. He could fir 
motionleſs, when he was told ſo to do, as well 
as any other man; my opinion is, that it pro- 
ceeded from a habit he had indulged himſelf in, 


of accompanying his thoughts with certain un- 
toward actions, and thoſe actions always appear- 
ed to me as if they were meant to reprobate ſome 


part of his paſt conduct. Whenever he was not 


engaged in converſation, ſuch thoughts were 
ſure to ruſn into his mind; and, for this reaſon, 


any company, any employment whatever, he 


preferred to being alone. The great buſineſs of | 


his life (he ſaid) was to eſcape from himſelf; 


this diſpoſition he conſidered as the diſeaſe of 


his mind, which nothing cured but company. 

* One inſtance of his abſence and particula- 
rity, as it is charaQeriſtick of the man, may be 
worth relating. When he and I took a journe 
together into the Weſt, we viſited the late Mr. 
Banks, of Dorſetſhire ; the converſation turn-. 
ing upon pictures, which Johnſon could not” 
well ſee, he retired to a corner of the room, 
ſtretching out his right leg as far as he couid 


reach before him, then bringing up his left leg, 
and ſtretching his right ſtill further on. The 


old gentleman obſerving him, went up to him, 


and in a very courteous manner affured him, 


that though 1t was not a new houſe, the floor- 
ing was perfectly ſafe. The Doctor ſtarted from 
his reverie, likea perſon waked out of his ſleep, 


_ While 


t. 30. 
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1740. While we are on this ſubje&, my readers may 
— not be diſpleaſed with another anecdote, com- 
rat. 31. municated to me by the ſame friend, from the 
relation of Mr. Hogarth. 4 5 
Johnſon uſed to be a pretty frequent viſiter at 
the houſe of Mr. Richardſon, authour of Clariſſa, 
and other novels of extenſive reputation. Mr. 
Hogarth came one day to ſee Richardſon, ſoon 
after the execution of Dr. Cameron, for having 
taken arms for the houſe of Stuart in 1745-6 ; 
and being a warm partiſan of George the Se- 
cond, he obſerved to Richardſon, that certain- 
ly there muſt have. been ſome very unfavoura- 
ble circumſtances lately diſcovered in this parti- 
cular caſe, which had induced the King to ap- 
prove of an execution for rebellion ſo long after 
the time when it was committed, as this had the 
appearance of putting a man to death in cold 
blood *, and was very unlike his Majeſty's uſual 
clemency. While he was talking, he perceived 
a perſon ſtanding at a window in the room, 


| ſhaking his head, and rolling himſelf about in a 


ſtrange ridiculous manner. He concluded that 


* Imparrial poſterity may, perhaps, be as little inclined as 
Dr. Johnſon was to juſtify the uncommon rigour exerciſed 
in the caſe of Dr. Archibald Cameron. He was an amiable 
and truly honeſt man ; and his offence was owing to a gene- 
rous, though miſtaken principle of duty. Being obliged, 

aſter 1746, to give up his profeſſion as a phyſician, and go 
into foreign parts, he was honoured with the rank of Colo- 
nel, both in the French and Spaniſh ſervice. He was a ſon 
of the ancient and reſpeQable family of Cameron, of Lo- 
chiel ; and his brother, who was the Chief of that brave 
clan, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by moderation and -humanity, 
while the Highland army marched victorious through Scot - 
land. Ir is remarkable of this Chief, that though he had ear- 
neſtly remonſtrated againſt the attempt as hopeleſs, he was 

of too heroick a ſpirit not to venture his life and fortune in the 

| _ when perſonally aſked by him whom he thought his 

Ince. 1 


. 


hs Was an ide6t; aloe His relations had put 
under the care of Mr. Rieflärdſon, as à very * 
good man. To his great furprize, howey a; 
this figure ſtalked —.— to Where he and 
Richardſen were fittiti 8585 and all at once took — 
the argumiefit, and buͤrſt out into an invective 
againſt George the Second, as one, who, upon 
all ohn, Was ctirelenting and Bitbarogs J 
mentiGning many inſtances, particularly, b 
when an officer of high rank had been acquitted 
by 4 Cort Martial, George the Second had, 
ith his Hun hand; ruck fis name off the Bf; 


In fort, he yed fucli a power of eloquence, 
t Rat Hogarth k Red at him with aſtoniſ kment, | 
afl& aQually Hriagined that this ideot had been 
at the moment inſpired. Neither Hogarth nor 
Johnſon were made known to each other at this | 


Inter vin. e 


I 1740 he wrote for the Getitleihian's e 
zins the & Preface, P *Life of Admiral Drake, 
and the firſt parts of thoſe 'of “ Sir Francis 


Blake and of © Philip Baretier,“ both 


which Be finiſpect the'year after. He allo rote 
an * Eſſay on Tpitaphs,f*” and an Epitaph on 


Philips, a Muſician, ““ which was afterwards 
publined with forhe '6ther' pieces of bis, in Mrs. 


Willams's MiſceHanies: © Phis Epitapliis ſoex- 


quiſitely beautiful, that I remember even Lord 
Kames; ſtrangely igely prejudiced as he was 4 gain 
Dr. Johnſen, Was compelled to allow it 

wens Praiſe. It Ras Baer aſcribed to Mr. wi 


rick, from its appearing at firſt with the Ras 
ture 8 bat I have heard Mr. Garrick declare, 
that it was written by Dr. Johnſon, and give the 
followin avcoarit of the manner in hi ie was 
compeſed. -Johnfotr-and/he were fitting-toge- * 


ther; when, amongſt other things, as re- 
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1741. peated an Epitaph upon, this _ * a De. 
— Wilkes, in theſe words 

Etat. 32. | 

Exalted foul! whoſe harmony could pleaſe | 

<« The love-ſick. virgin, and the gouty eaſe; 
ce Could jarring diſcord, like Amphion, move 
% To beauteous order and harmonious love | 
<< Reſt here in peace, till angels, bid thee =» { 


<6 md meet thy blefled Saviour 1 in Tae in 


jy thook his 5 at 8 common- 
place funereal lines, and ſaid to Garrick, 1 
ES Davy, I can make a better.” Then, 
ſtirring about his tea for a little while, in a ſtate 
of meditation, he almoſt arne desen 
the following verſes :- ba: In $23. 2ETL ON TT, DET 27 
& Ni whoſe. touch ' harmonious, nag 
| _ remove p "= 
4 The pangs of — * power or hapleſs love; 1. 
Reſt here, diſtreſs d by poverty no more, 
3 Here find that calm thou gav'ſt ſo oft before: 1 
8 66 Sleep, undiſturb' d, within bis peaceful ſhrine, 
a * . angels wake thee VNR. a Note like thine!” nÞ 


"At the fame. time a Mr. Garrick, "TY 
=s with this anecdote, he repeated a very point - 
ram by Johnſon, on George the Second 
234 60 — * which has never yet appear- 
20. and: — which J know not the exact date. 
Dr. Jphaſonaherwards gave i to me ae 


PE. pt 
1 31041 k 


"Avguſtgs, ill forvhich in Maia ain, Ai 
8 . Spencer s verſe prolongs Eliza's: — 3 Zo! x 
«©, Great George's acts | tuneful Cibber „ | 
7 For Nature form'dthe om 0 me Oe" 
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In 1741 he wrote for the Gentleman” 8 Maga- 
zine © the Preface 


115 


1741. 
% Ys; Concluſion of his Lives 


of Drake and Baretier,* * © A free Tranſlation ZEtat. 32. 


of the Jeſts of. Hierocles, with an Introducti- 


on z. and, I think, the following 


pieces: De- 


bate on the Propoſal of Parliament to Cromwell, 
to aſſume the Title of King, abridged, metho- 


diſed, and digeſted ;F” . Tranſlation of Abbs 
Guyon' s Difſertation on the Amazons ;#” 
"Tranſlation of Fontenelle's Panegyrick on Dr. 
Morin. f“ Two" notes upon this appear to me 


unde tray bis. He this year, and the two 
following; wrote the Parliamentary ' Debates. 


He told me himſelf, that he was the. ſole com- 


poſer of them for thoſe three years. only. He 
Was not, however, preciſely exact in his ſtate- 
ment, which he mentioned from haſty recollec- 


tion; for it is ſufficiently evident, that his com- 


poſition of them began November 19, 17405 
and ended February 23, 1742-3. 


It appears from ſome of Cave's letters to Dr. 


Birch, Rae Cave had better aſſiſtance for that 
branch of his Magazine, than has been gene 
rally ſuppoſed; and that he was indefatigable in 


getting it made as perfect as he coul. 


Thus, 21ſt July, 1735, © I trouble you "with? 


the incloſed, becauſe you ſaid you could. eaſily 
correct what is herein given for Lord C- 
ſpeech. 1 
for me, becauſe the month is far advanced.” 


14 « 
you will do ſo as ſoon as you can : 


And, 15th July, 1737. As you remember PT 


the Debates fo far as to perceive the ſpeeches al. 

kf beg the favour. 
that you will peruſe the incloſed, 1 in the 
beſt manner your memory will ſerve, correct 
the miſtaken paſſages, or add any thing that is 


ready printed are not RG 


omitted. I ſhould Ns. ary! Sing: to have ſome- 


—_ 7: 


11 7 Nei i C432 74.8 


my 
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been pleaſed to vi 
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=, of the Duke of N——le' 8 ſpeech, which 
d be particularly of ſerxice. 
W geneleman | has Lord Bathurſt's ſpeech to 
add ſomethin to.” 
And, July 3. Anus cc Foy win fe what ſly. 
pid, low abi ) gut upon your 
noble and learned Riede Aer ſuch as 1 
ſhould quite reject, aud endeavour to do. ſome-. 
thing better towards doing juſtice to the charac- 
ter. But as T cannot 3 to attain my deſires 


in that reſpect, it would be a great ſatisfaction 


to me, as well as an honour 2 our work, to, 
have the favour of the genuine, . It is 1 
method that ſeveral have been. p 
as 1 could ſhew, but 1 think myſe | atom 3 fe. 
ſtraint. I ſhall fy far, that I have had, — 
by a third bands ich I underſtood well enough 
to come from t he firſt ; others by. 2 — 
and others by the 185 themſelyes, 
ki 0 er ae $9gÞ ew 
ar s of their be | 
Mere "4 reaſon, I belige, to doubt; the 
veracity. c of Caves. It.is, however, remarkable, 
that none of thel led err are in the 8 during 
Jebates, and 
one of them 1 is in the very yean after he ceaſed 
from that labour. Johnſon told me, that as ſoon. 
as. he found that the ſpeeches were ought. ge · 
5 85 he determined that he would write no 


more of them, for-** he would not he acceſſary to 
the propagation, of falſhood. An ſuch was the 
rendernels of his. . onſciencce that a ſhort. time 


1 ial death, he. expre d. ED for, Mg: 
been. e of Actions, Which, had 
ales 10T "008 Mr OLSON een een 15 Th: 
$1.0603 Fan 27 pI: fe 4. „ S-onchien ani On 
. I ſuppoſe Wale edmpilaton Fihitalne kind. 
2: Poubtleſs, Lord Hardwiek. 
'3 * MSS. in the Britiſh Muſeum, 4302. 
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lle nevertheleſs agreed with me in thinking, 1941. 
that the debates which he had framed were to ber 
valued as Orations upon queſtions of public im- tat. 32. 
portance. They have accordingly been collect-. | 
ed in volumesy properly arranged, and recom- 
mended to the notice of parliamentary ſpeakers _ b 
by a Preface, written by no inferior hand *, 1 a 
muſt, however, obſerve, that although there is | 
in thoſe Debates a wonderful ſtore of political 
information, and very powerful eloquence, I 
cannot agree that they exhibit the maniier of 
each particular ſpeaker, as Sir John Hawkins 
ſeems to think. But, indeed, what opinion can 
we have of his judgment, and taſte in public 
ſpeaking, who preſumes to give, as the charac- 

teriſtics of two celebrated orators, the deep- 
mouthed rancour of Pulteney, and the yelping 
pertinacity of Pitt. ie 

This year I find that his tragedy of IXENE had 
been for ſome time ready for the ſtage, and that 
his neceſſities made him deſirous of getting as 

much as he could for it, without delay; for 
there is the following letter from Mr. Cave to 
Dr. Birch, in the {ame volume of manuſcripts. 
in the Britiſh Mufeum from whenee I copied 
thoſe above quoted. They were molt obliging- 
ly pointed out to me oy William Muſgrave, 


one of the Curators of that noble repoſitory. 
2. 96 „ 


I nat put Mr. Johnſon's play into Mrs. 
Gray's hands, in order to ſell it to him, if he 
is inclined to buy it; but I doubt whether he 
will or not. He would diſpoſe ofthe copy, 
am well affured; that the editor i Mr. George Chal- 
mers, whoſe commercial works are well Known and eſteemed. 
Hawking's Life of Johnſon, p. 100. 
3 A bookſeller of London. 
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1742. and whatever advantage may be made by acting 
it. Would your ſociety, or any gentleman or 
Kut. 33. body of men that you know, take ſuch a bargain? e 

le and 1 are very unfit to deal with theatrical 

perſons. Fleetwood was to have acted it laſt ſea- 
fon, but Johnſon' s diffidence t pre- 
vented it.“ TT e 


1 nere already mentioned that _ « Irene” was 
not brought into publick notice till Garrick Was 
manager of Drury- lane theatre. 7 
In 1742 he wrote for the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine the © Preface,ſ” the Parliamentary De- 
dates, © Effay on the Account of the Con- 
duct of the Ducheſs of Marlborough,“ then 
the popular topick of converſation. This Eſſay 
is a ſhort but maſterly performance. We find 
him, in No. 13 of his Rambler, cenſuring a 
profligate ſentiment in that Account; and 
again inſiſting upon it ſtrenuouſly in converſa- 
tion). An Account of the Life of Peter 
Burman,*” T believe chiefly taken from a fo- 
reign publication; as, indeed, he could not 
himſelf know muc about Burman; * Additi- 
ons to his Life of Baretier ;*” << The Life of 
 Sydenham,*” afterwards prefixed to Dr. 
Swan's edition of his works; © Propoſals for 
printing Bibliotheca Harleiana, or a Catalo 75 
of the Library of the Earl of Oxford.“ His 
account of that celebrated collection of Aber 
in which he diſplays the importance to litera- 

| Ow aa e ny" French call a catalogue 
| hs Henner, 


| | 3 | 
| 1 


_ 


3 Itis 1 chu; a printer * 1b fo 2 as Cave, 
ſhould conceive ſo ludicrous a fancy as that the Royal Society 
would purchaſe a play. 

* There is no eraſure here, but 4 mere blank; to fl up 
which may be an exerciſe. for i ingenious conjecture. | 


3 Journal of a Tour to the e 0 guy p: 167. 
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raiſonnte, when the ſubje&s of it are extenſive 1742. 


and various, and it is executed with ability, can- 
not fail to impreſs all his readers with admirati- 
on of his philological attainments. It was af-. 
terwards prefixed to the firſt volume of the 
Catalogue, in which the Latin accounts of books 
were written by him. He was employed in this 
buſineſs by Mr. Thomas Oſborne the bookſel- 
ler, who purchaſed the library for 123,000/. a 
ſum, which Mr. Oldys ſays, in one of his ma- 
_ nuſcripts, was not more than the binding of the 
books had coſt ; yet, as Dr. Johnſon affured mie, 
the ſlowneſs of the ſale was ſuch, that there was 
not much gained by it. It has been confidently 
related, with many embelliſhments, that Johuſon 
one day knocked Oſborne down in his ſhop, 
with a folio, and put hfs foot upon his neck. 
The fimple truth I had from Johnſon himſelf. 
“Sir, he was impertinent to me, and I beat 
bim. But it was not in his ſhop: it was in 
own chamber. St ae, | 
A very diligent obſerver may trace him 
where we ſhould not eaſily ſuppoſe him to be 
found. I have no doubt that he wrote the lit- 
tle abridgment entitled Foreign Hiſtory,” 
in the Magazine for December. To prove it, 
I ſhall quote the introduction. As this is 
that ſeaſon of the year in which Nature may be 
ſaid: to command a- ſuſpenſion of, hoſtilities, and 
which feeins intended, by putting a ſhort ſtop to 
violence and ſlaughter, to afford time for malice 
to relent, and animoſity to ſubſide; we can 
ſcarce expect any other account than of plans, 
negociations and treaties, of propoſals for peace, 


and preparations for war.“ As alſo this paſ- 


ſage: Let thoſe who deſpiſe the capacity of 
the Swiſs, tell us by what Wonderful policy, 
or by what happy coneiliation ef intereſts, it 
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E is brought to paſs, that in a body. made up ef 


different communities and different religions, 


*. J. there ſhould be no civil commotions, though 


the people are ſo Warlike chat to nominate and 
raiſe an army is the ſame.” 
L am obliged to Mr. Aſtle for his ready per- 
miſſion to copy the two followin letters, of 
which the originals are in his poſſcifon. Their 
contents ſhew that they were Written about this 
time, and that Johnſon was ap engaged in 


reparing an er aeccund 0 f the Brig. | 
arllament. | : 


5 0 ce. . Ne date.! 
5 Sin, ä 5 
„ IBELIEvEZI am going to 3 long | 
letter, and have therefore taken a whole ſheet 


of Paper. The firſt thing to de Wren. Sow is 125 


our hiſtorical deſignn. 

„ You mentioned the propoſal of printing in 
numbers, as an den in the fcheme, but I 
believe you miſtook, ſome Way or other, my 
meaning; 1 had no other view than that you 
might rather print too mn of five ſheets, HAR | 
of five and thirty. 

With regard to what 1 ſhall. fy. on the | 
manner of proceeding, I would have it under. - 
ſtood as wholly indifferent to me, and my epi- 
jr only, not. BY reſelution. "Eun Jt 
eligere. 

8 I think the inſertion of the exact dates * , 
the moſt important events in the margin, or of 
ſo many events as may enable the reader to 2 

gulate the order of facts with ſufficient.exaGine 
the proper. medium between a. journal whic 
has, regard only to time, and a; hiſtory which. 
Ms NE: "9. ee on 


4 4+. -» ze 
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each other, and poſtpones or anticipates ac- 1942: 
cording to the convenience of nar ration. 
think the work ought to partake of the ſpirit Ttat. 33. 
of hiſtory, which is contrary to minute exact- 
neſs, and of the regularity of a journal, which 
is inconſiſtent with ſpirit. For this reaſon, I 
neither admit numbers or dates, nor reject 
them. N 4 ar 
Il am of your opinion with regard to plac- 
ing moſt of 3 &c. in the margin, 
and think we ſhall give the moſt complete ac- 
count of parliamentary proceedings that can be 
contrived. The naked papers, without an hiſ- | 
torical treatiſe interwoven, require ſome other ( 
book to make them underſtood. I will date 
the ſucceeding facts with ſome exactneſs, but I 
think in the margin. Lou told me on Satur- 
day that I had received money on this work, 
and found ſet down 131. 28. 6d. reckaning the 
half guinea of laſt Saturday. As you hinted to 
me that you had many calls for money, I would 
not preſs you too hard, and therefore ſhall de- 
fire only, as I ſend it in, two guineas for a 
ſheet of copy, the reſt you may pay me when it 
may be more convenient; and even by this 
ſkheet- payment I ſhall, for ſome time, be very 
%% 5 bing TOS 1 

** The Life of Savage Lam ready to go upon; 
and in: Great Primer, and Pica nates, I reckon 
on ſending in half a ſheet a day; but the money 
for that ſhall likewiſe he in your hands till it is 
done. With the debates, ſhall I not have bu- 
ſineſs enough? if I had but good: pens. 

* Towards Mr. Savage's Life | what more 
have you got? I would willingly: have his trial, 
&c. and know whether his defence be at Briſtol; 
and would have his collection of poems, on ac- 

count of the preface — The Plain Dealer, —all 
e e e e , en er ths 


e 
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1742. the magazines that have any thing of his, or re- 
F—- lating to him. i Ho Reel 
tat. 33. 4 thought my letter would be long, but it 


is now ended; and I am, Sir, 
6 „ Your's, &c. - 


* SAM. JOHNSON.” 


The boy found me writing this almoſt in 
the dark, when I could not quite eaſily read 
urs. -; % | 55 
| 52 I have read the Italian nothing in it is 
well. | EU ens, oe 
I had no notion of having any thing for 
the Inſcription. I hope you don't think I kept 
it to extort a price. | could think of nothing, 
till to day. If you could ſpare me another gui- 
nea for the hiſtory, I ſhould take it very kindly, 
to night ; but it you do not, I ſhall not think 
it an injury.——Lam almoſt well again.“ 


To Mr. Cave. | 


Six, | 


© YOU did not tell me your determi- 
nation about the Soldier's Letter 1, which I am 
confident was never printed. I think it will 
not do by itſelf, or in any other place, ſo well 
as the Mag. Extraordinary. If you will have it 


at all, I believe you do not think I ſet it high, 8 


and I will be glad if what you give, you will 
give quickly. e FNR 
* You need not be in care about ſomethin 
to print, for I have got the State Trials, and 
ſhall. extract Layer, Atterbury, and Maccles- 
field from them, and ſhall bring them to you 
I I have not diſcovered what this was, 
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in a fortnight ; after which I os 1 to get the 1788. 
South Sea Report.” | a ons 


[Ne 4 date, nor ſignature.) _ 3+ 


I would fo aſcribe to bim an << Eſſay on the 
Deſcription of China, from the French of Du 
Ilalde. “ 
His writings in the Gentleman? 8 Magazine 
in 1743, are the Preface, f the Parliamentary 
Debates, f Conſiderations on the Diſpute be- 
tween Crouſaz and Warburton, on Pope's 
Eſſay on Man,” in which, while he defends 
Crouſaz, he ſhews an admirable metaphyſical | 
acuteneſs and temperance in controverſy ;' Ad | 
Lauram parituram Epigramma * ; LOND, and, A 
Latin Tranſlation of Pope's Verſes on his Grot- 
to;*” and, as he could employ his pen with 
equal ſucceſs upon a ſmall matter as a great, I 
ſuppoſe him to be the authour of an advertiſe- 
ment far Oſborn, concerning the great Har- 
leian Catalogue. 
But I ſhould think myſelf much wanting, both 
to my illuſtrious friend and my readers, did I 
not introduce here, with more than ordinary 
reſpe&, an exquiſitely beautiful Ode, which 
has not been inſerted in any of the collections of 
Johnſon's poetry, written by him at a very ear- 
ly period, as Mr. Hector informs me, and in- 
ſerted in the Sennen 8 en of this 
your 5 


Fine e 


138 Falans 


1 Anglicacas inter PA Ee act Reg 
Mo uteri pondus depofitura grave, 

Ad ſit, Laura, tibi fucilis Lutina dolenti, 
Neve tibi noceut prænituiſſe Der. 


Mr. Hector was preſent when this Epię am was made i im- mi 
promßtu. The firſt line was propoſed by Dr. James, and 


Johnſon was called upon by the com to finiſh it, which 
he inſtaprly did, My F 0 a 


2 
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FRIENDSHIP, an ODE.“ 


 Fr1exDsH1P, peculiar boon of heayen, 
The noble mind's delight and pride, 
To men and angels only given, 
_ To all the lower world deny d. 


While love, unknown among the bleſt, 
Parent of thouſand wild defires, © 
The ſavage and the human breaſt 
- Torments alike with raging fires. 


With bright, but oft deſtructive, gleam, * 

Alke ofer all his lightnings fly; 

Thy lambent glories only beam _ 
Around the fav'rites of the ſky. 


by tle flows of guiltleſs joys n 
br {rs and villains ne er deſcend ; 
In vain for thee the tyrant ſighs, 

And hugs a flatterer for a friend. 


Directreſs of the brave and juſt, 
O guide us through life's darkſome way! 
And let the tortures of miſtruſt ah 
On ſelfiſh boſoms only prey. 


Nor ſhall thine ardours ceaſe to glow, 
When ſouls to bliſsful climes remove: 

What rais'd our virtue here below, 
Shall aid our happineſs above. 


Johnſon had now an opportunity of obliging 
his ſchoolfellow Dr. James, of whom he once 
obſerved, © no man brings more mind to his 
profeſſion.” james publiſhed. this year his 
Medicinal Dictionary,“ in 9 | 
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folio. Johnſon, as I underſtood from him, 1543. 
had written, or aſſiſted in writing, the propo- 
fals for this work; and being very fond of the tat. 34- 
ſtudy of phyſick, in which James was, his maſ- 
ter, he furniſhed ſome of the articles. He, 
however, certainly wrote for it the Dedication 
to Dr. Mead, F which is conceived with great 
addreſs, to conciliate the patronage. of that ve- 
ry eminent man 15 
It has been circulated, 1 know not with 
what authenticity, that Johnſon conſidered; Dr. 
Birch as. a dull writer, and faid of him, 
„ Tom Birch is as briſk as a bee i in converſati- | 
on; but no- ſooner dees he take a pen in his 
hand, than it becomes a torpedo to him, and 
dbenumbs alt his faculties.” That the literature 
of this country is much indebted. to Birch's ac- 
tivity and diligence, muſt certainly be acknoty- 
ledged. We have feen that Johnſon honoured 
_ him wich a Greek Epig ram; and his correſpon- 
dence with kim, du pe man Os. proves. 
that he had x n mean 1 or 80 


. ** — 
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40 Sin, 


„THAT che Medicinil — is ne to you, 
is to be imputed only ta your reputation for ſuperiour {kill in 
thoſe ſciences which I Have endeavoured to explain and fagi- 
litate : and you are, therefore, to conſider this addreſs, if ic 
be agreeable ta yu, as one of the rewards of merit; . 
if ocherwiley,a5 one, af the ingauveniensjes of eminence, - 

« However yourſhall, receive it, my. deſign cannot be dif. 
appointed; beeauſe this nblick . 517 your judgment will 
ſhew that I do not unk m hopes of approbation upon the 

orance of my reacdlars, 1 ! thaeD * TOR EE W 
Lnoledge n moſt extenſwe, 


bl 


* - } "WE Pour moſt ene x 
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97 30 e £154 ee, Sepe. 29th, 1743. 
iin, ace wie be eee 7 4 1 
I yoes you will excuſe me for trou- 
bling you on an occaſion on which I know not 
whom elſe I can apply to; I am at a loſs for 
the Lives and Characters of Earl Stanhope, 
the two Craggs, and the Miniſter Sunderland; 
and beg that you will inform [me] where I may 
find them, and fend any pamphlets, &c. relating 
to them to Mr. Cave, to be peruſed for a few 


— + nada. 1d |: 
X 6 4% BC 2 Your moſt humble ſervant, F\ 
4 | = 4 "or = „Sau. JOHNs80) 20 


His circumſtances were at this time much 
embarraſſed; yet his affection for his mother 
was ſo warm, and ſo liberal, that he took upon 
himſelf a debt of hers, which, though ſmall in 
itſelf, was then conſiderable to him. This ap- 
pears from the following letter which he wrote 
to Mr. Levett, of Lichfield, the original of 


which lies now before m. 


1 
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intereſt, of that mortgage, as my own debt; 
and beg that you will be pleaſed to give me di- 
rections how to pay it, and not mention it to 
my dear mother. If it be neceſſary to pay this 
in leſs time, I believe I can do it; but I take 
two months for certainty, and beg an anſwer 
whether you can allow me ſo much time. I 
think myſelf very much obliged to your forbear- 
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1744+ 
— 
tat. 35. 


ance, and ſhall eſteem it a great happineſs to be 


able to ſerve you. I have great opportunities 


of diſperſing any thing that you may think it 


proper to make publick. I will give a note for 
the money, payable at the time mentioned, to 
any one here that you ſhall appoint. I am, Sir, 
„ Your moſt obedient 1 
And moſt humble ſervant, 


r Sam. Jonmsor,““ 
« Ar Mr. Odborne's, bookſeller, in Gray's Inn. 


It does not appear that he wrote any thing 
in 1744 for the Gentleman's Magazine, but the 
Preface. + His life of Baretier was now re-pub- 
liſhed in a pamphlet by itſelf. But he pro- 
duced one work this year, fully ſufficient to 


maintain the high reputation which he had ac- 


quired, This was TIR LIFE or RICHARD 
SAVAGE ; * a man, of whom it is difficult to 


ſpeak impartially, without wondering that he was 


or ſome time the intimate * of John- 
ſon; for his character was marked by profliga- 
cy, inſolence and'ingratitude ': yet, as he un- 


doubtedhy 


* As a ſpecimen of his temper, I inſert the following let- 
ter from him to a noble Lord, to whom he was under great 
obligations, but who, on account of his bad conduct; was 
1 to diſcard him. The original is in the hands of one 
. of his 


1} 


Majeſty's Counſel learned in the Law: _ 


" « Right 


VL unregulated mind, had ſeen life in alt its varie- 


_ 


35 ties, and been much in the company of the 
ſtateſmen and wits of his time, he could com- 
municate to Johnſon an abundant fupply of ſuch 


materials as his philoſophical curioſity moſt e- 


gerly deſired; and as Savage's misfortunes and 
miſconduct had reduced him to the loweſt ſtate 
of wretchedneſs as 4 writer for bread, his viſits 
to St. ohms Gate naturally brought Johnſon 
aid bim toner. 1 


Right Honouvable Bur, and Boony,- 

I rind you want (as Mr. . — is pleaſed to 
hint,) to ſwear away my life, that is, the life of your eredi- 
tor, becauſe: he aſks you for a debt. —The publick ſhall ſoon 
be acquainted with this, to judge whether you are not fitter 
to be an Ififly Evidence; tlian-to. — — defy and 
deſpiſe you, I am, 

ward 7 3 1 P «6 R. 8.“ | 
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1 Sir John Hawkins gives ther world to underſtand, / that 


* * ® - - . 4 - *S 4 = * w# % ” l . » 
Johnſon “ being, an admirer of genteel manners, was capti- 


vated by the addreſs ant demeanpur of Savage, Who as to his 
exterior. was to a remarkable degree, accompliſhed.” 


Hawk ins Life, p. 52. But Sir John's nutions of gentility 


myſt appear ſomewhat ludicrous, from bis ſtaring the folleu- 
ing circumſtance, as preſumptive evidence that Savage was a 
gobd ſwordfman: That he underſtood the exercife of a 
gentleman's wenpon, may be inferred from the uſe made af 
it in char” raſni / enoounter Which is related in bis life“ The 
dexterity here alluded to was, that Savage, in æ nocturnal fr 


of drunkenneſs, ſtabbed a man at a coffee-houſe, and killed 
him; for which he was tried at the Old-Bailey, and found 
guilty of murder. e wg neg 3 

Johnſon; indeed, deſcribes him as having © a grave and 


manly deportment, a W = 4 of mien; but which, 


pen a nearer” acquaintance, ſoſtened into an engaging ea- 


chat knowledge whleh he himfelf o wockt cultivated, a 
6 5 * ä 85 | f CS 


How highly Johnfon' admired him für 


[ 
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Fence, that th ney could not pay or a lodging 
o that they have wandered together 9 
nights in the ſtreets. Yet in theſe almoſt incre- 
dible ſcenes of diſtreſs, we may fuppoſe that Sa- 
5 5 mentioned many of the anecdotes with 
which Johnſon afterwards enriched the life of 


1 unhappy companion, and thoſe. of other 
dets. 5520 = 
He mentioned to Sir joſhua Ri ke EY 
one al t in particular, when Cathy; and he 
; round St. James“ s-fquare for want of a 
1o&ging? they were not at all depreſſed by their 
ſituation, but in high ſpirits and brimful of pa- 


triotifm, traverſed the ſquare for ſeveral hours, 


inveighed againſt the miniſter, and my reſolved 
"they would and by their country.” 

7 afraid, however, that by aſſociating 
with Savage, who was habituated to the diſſipa- 
tion and licentioufneſs of the Town, Johnſon, 
though his good principles remained ſteady, 
did not entirely preſerve that conduct, for 
which, in days of greater ſimplicity, he was re- 
marked by his friend Mr. HeQor ; but was im- 
perceptibly led into ſome indulgences which oe 
caſioned much diſtreſs to his virtuous mind. 

That Johnſon was anxious that an authentick 
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It is melangholy to reflect, that Johnſon and 1744. 
Savage were ſometimes in ſuch extreme indi- — 


Etat. 35. 


and favourable account of his extraordinary | 


friend ſhould” firſt 15 7 42425 of the publick 
| Vor. + 5 X 3 attention, 
der kindneſs we Ct for him TOR from the fol- 
| Hines in the Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1738, 
| which lan aflured were written by wan: 211 


1 * « -, *# 4 
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1744. attention, is evident from a letter which he 


Wyo wrote in the Gentleman's Magazine for Auguſt 


Ku 35: of the year preceding its publication. = | 


# 


Mn Un, i 


48 your collections ſhow how often 

you have owed the ornaments of your poetical 
pages to the correſpondence of the unfortunate 
. and ingenious Mr. Savage, I doubt not but you 
have ſo much regard to his memory as to en- 


courage any deſign that may have a tendency 


to the preſervation of it from inſults or calum- 
nies ; and therefore, with ſome degree of aſ- 


ſurance, intreat you to inform the publick, that 


his life will ſpeedily be publiſhed by a perſon who 


was favoured with his confidence, and received 

from himſelf an account of moſt of the tranſaQi- 
ons which he propoſes to mention, to the time 
of his retirement to Swanſea in Wales. 


From that period, to his death in the pri- | 


ſon of Briſtol, the account will be continued 
from materials ſtill leſs liable to objection; his 
_ own letters, and thoſe of his friends, ſome of 
which will be inſerted in the work, and ab- 
ſtracts of others ſubjoined in the margin. 
It may be r imagined, that others 
may have the fame deſign; but as it is not cre- 
. dible that they can obtain the ſame materials, 
it muſt be expected they will ſupply from inven- 
tion the want of intelligence; and that under 


the title of The Life of Savage, they will 
-publiſh only a novel, filled with romantick ad- 


ventures, and imaginary amours. You 2 
therefore, perhaps, gratify the lovers of tru 
and wit, by giving me leave to inform them in 


your magazine, that my account will be pub- 


re 


„ 
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liſhed in 8vo. by Mr. Roberts, in Warwick: 1744. 
lane.” 3» 20 * A — 

15 1 5 9 loro Anat. 35. 
m Febirmnby! 0 171 it trackovlutdy came forth 
from the ſhop of Roberts, between whom and 
Johnſon T have not traced any connection, ex- 
cept the caſual one of this publication. In this 
work, although it mult be allowed that its mo- 
ral is the reverſe of Reſpicere exemplar vite 
- morumque jubebo,” a very uſeful leſſon is incul- 
cated,” to guard men of warm paſſions from 
a too free indulgence of them; and the various 
incidents are related in ſo clear and animated 
a manner, and illuminated throughout with ſo 
much philoſophy, chat it is one of the moſt in- 
tereſting narratives in the Engliſn language. 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds told me, that upon his re- 
turn from Italy he met with it in — — 
knowing nothing of its authour, and began to 
read it while he was ſtanding with his arm lean- 
ing againſt a chimney-piece. It ſeized his at- 
tention ſo ſtrongly, that, not being able to lay 
down the book till he had finiſhed it, when he 
attempted to move, he found his arm totally 
benumbed. The rapidity with which this Work 
was compoſed, is à wonderful circumſtance. 
Johnſon has been heard to ſay, © I wrote forty- 
eight of the printed octavo pages of the Life of 
Savage ir a rn ; ot! then 1 ae” up all | 


t !“. 1 882% 

Bis, 7 exhibits the genius is Savage to the delt 
Aru in the ſpecimens of his poetry 
which he has felected, ſome of which are of un- 
common merit. We, indeed, occaſionally 
find ſuch vigour and ſuch point, as Nees make 


mu d eig 4005 K2 05 Mol i: us 
1138 TRELLIS Sf di msn, vs 1 „e 


h (Journal of « Tour to the Hebrides "ey P- . 


3 
% 


— 
— 


1864; us fuppoſe that the generom. 3 of Joluſon. 
O 


— been imparted to his friend. Mr 
Stat. 35. ton made this remark to me; and, in ſupport 


iſtripped by his pupil in the race of i 
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mas War- 


of it, quoted from the poem entitled © The 
Baſtard,” a line in which the fancied ſuperiori- 

ty of one © ſtamped in Nature's mint with ex- 
racy,” is contralted with 3 regular lawful de- 


ſcendant of fome £reat and ancient family: 


6 No tenth tranſmitter of a fooliſh face.” 7 
but the faft is, that this. poem was publiſhed 


ſome years before Johnſog and Savage were ac- 


K is remarkable, that in this Fiographiet 
diſquiſition there appears a. very ſtrong iymp- 
tom of Johnſon's prejudice. —. r a 
prejudice, which may be attributed to the fol- 
lowing. cauſes : firſt, the imperfeftion of his 


organs, which were ſo defective that he was 


not | ſuſceptible; of the fine impreſſions which 
theatrical excellence produces upon the gene- 
rality of mankind ; 1 ty the cold rejection 
of his tragedy ; and, laſtly, the brilliant ſucceſs 
of Garrick, who had been his pupil, who had 
come to London at the ſame time with him, 


not in a much more proſperous ſtate than him- 


ſelf, and whoſe 32 he undoubtedly rated 
low, compared with his own. His bang out- 


fame, as well as of fortune, probably made 


him feel ſome indignation, as thinking that 
Whatever might be Barrick's merits in his art, 


the reward was too great when compared with 
What the moſt ſucceſsful efforts of literary labour 
could attain, At all periods of his life Johnſon 
- uſed to talk contemptuouſly of players; but i in 
this work he ſpeaks of them with peculiar acri- 


2 2525 
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Johnfon, who was ever digs 
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mony; for which, perhaps, there was fortherly 
too much reaſon from the Kcentious and difly- 


ite manners of thoſe engaged in that ppofeſ. tak. 3. 
ad 


fion. It is but Juſtice to add, that in our own 
time fuch a change has taken place, that chere 
His ſchoolfellow and friend; Dr.  Tayls 


is no longer room for ſuch an unfayourable dif 
IEEE £0 .. ĩ . ²˙ 1 
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told me A pleaſant anerddte of Johftbon-s, tri. 
umphing over bis pupil Divid Garrick. hen 
that actor had played foms little time at 
Soodman's. fields, Joliiſon arid Taylor went to 
fee him perform, and . afterwards" palfed" the 
evening at a. tavern with him and, bid Gitfard. 
ale . 
26s Ader cen 160 a Ke Th AF fa 
which Garrick had committed im the courſe of 
that night's acting, faid, < the players, Sit, 
have got a kind of rant, with which they rün 
on, without any regard either to accent or em- 
phaſis. Beth Garrick and Giffard were of- 
fendedat this ſarcafm, and endeavoured to refute 
it; upon which Johnſon rejoined, “ Well now, 
Plt give you fomething to ſpeak, with which 
you are Iittle acquatiited, aucd then we hall fer 
How juſt my obfervation is. That ſhall be the 
criterion. Let me hear you repeat the ninth 


"Commandment, © Thou ſhalt not bear falfe 


witneſs againſt thy neighbour.” Both tried at 
it, ſaid Dr. Taylor, and both miſtook the em- 
pflaſis, which ſhould be upon ner and /alſe wit- 


9. Johnſon put them right, and enjoyed his 


vickoty with great gle . 
His Life of Sarage was no fooner pub- 
iſhed, than the following liberal praiſe w. 

given to it, in“ The Champion,” a periodic 


Lotion am tyre fan's 


thour, as juſt and well written a piece as 
| g 


— 
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8 with equal accuracy and Wits of whic 


+4 a4 - 


the recelles, of the human beart; and, in a 


word, à more juſt or pleaſant, a more engaging 
or a more improving treatiſe,. on all the excel- 
lencies and defects of human nature, is ſcarce 
to be found in our own, or, perhaps, any 


other language,” This paper is well known to 


| have, been written by the celebrated Henry 


Tielding. But, I ſuppoſe, Johnſon was not in- 


formed of his being indebted to him for this 
civility; for if he had been appriſed of that cir- 
_.cumſtance, as he was very ſenſible of praiſe, 


he probably would not have ſpoken with ſo lit- 


tle reſpeRt of Fielding, as we ſhall find he after- 
wards did. ** e e ee re WS 11 
Jobnſon's partiality for Savage made him en. 
tertain no doubt of his ſtory, however extraor- 
dinary and improbable, It never occurred: to 
him to queſtion his being the ſan, of the Coun- 
teſs of Macclesfield, of whoſe unrelenting bar- 
barity he ſo loudly complained, and the particu 
lars of which are related in ſo ſtrong and affect- 
ing s manner in Johnſon's ie of him. John 
20 . 19 
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ſon was certainly well warranted. i in publiſhing 2744. 
his narrative, however offenſive it might be to 
the Lady and her relations, becauſe her alledg- Aut. 3 5 


ed unnatural and cruel conduct to her ſon, and 
ſhameful avowal of guilt, were ſtated in a life 
of Savage now lying before me, which came 
out ſo early as 1727, and no attempt had been 
made to confute it, or to puniſnh the authour or 

Trinter; as a liheller: but, for the honour of 

uman nature, we ſhould be glad to find the 
ſhocking tale not true; and, —— a reſpectable 
gentleman connecled with the Lady's family, I 
have received ſuch information and remarks, as 
joined to my own inquiries, will, I think, ren- 
der it at leaſt ſomewhat doubtful, eſpecially 
when we conſider that it muſt have originated 
from the perſon himſelf who went by the name 
of Richard Savage. 

If the maxim falſum in uno, 15 um in opinibi, 
were to be received without qualification, the 
credit of Savage's narrative, as conyeyed to us, 
would be annihilated ; for it contains ſome al- 
ſertions which, beyond a queltion, are not 
true. ; 

1. In order to induce a belief that Earl Ri- 
vers, on account of a criminal connection with 
whom, Lady Macclesfield is ſaid to have been 
divorced from her huſband, by Act of Parlia- 
ment *, had a peculiar anxiety about the child 
- which ſhe bore to him, it is alledged, that his 
Lordſhip gave him his own name, and had it 
duly recorded in the regiſter of St. Andrew's, 
Holborn. I have carefully inſpected that regil- 
ter, but no ſuch entry is to be found. 

2. It is ſtated, that Lady Macclesfield hav- 
ing N for ſome 11 ct Ty wed terms 


1 TY 7 » 7 nw, 
'» - 
1 , 2 * 5 | . \ * 2697, 
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ht a publiek confeſſion 
peditious 


with her huſband, thoug 
the moſt ol 


Dvious and ex 
f obtaining her liberty; and Johnſon, 
. this to be true, ſtigmatifes her with 
indignation, a as the wre 


But 1 have 


5 5 on which day; 
witneſſes on bo 


5 1 1 
amination of 


ther, wee 


her own dun chile} from Teceivin 
father, which was accordin 
if the perſon whole life 25 nſon — was 
her ſon; or ſhall we not "iter believe that the 
* 


ho had; with- 
proclaimed herfelf an adultereſs. PO 
perufed the Journals of both houſes 
of Parliament at the period'of her divorce; and 
there find it authentically 
far from voluntarily fubmitting to the 1gnoni- 
nious charge of adulter 
defence by her Counfel 
firſt moved 1 «th January, 1697, in —_— 
of Lords, va { proceeded on, (with various 
ications for time to bring up witneſſes at a 
nce, &c.) at intervals, till che 
when 1 3 It was brought to the Com- 
Gs e from the Lords, the 5th 
ed on the zh, eth, 21h, 
after a full ex- 
\ Gdes," and hear: 
ing of Counſel, it was re ported without amend- 
rs] paſſed, and carrie to the Lords. 

That Lady Macclesfield was convicted of the 
crime. of which the was accuſed, cannot be de- 
nied; but the ' queſtion now is, whether the 
pk calling himfelf Richard Savage Was her 
on 


It has been faid, that wh 
lying, and anxious to proyide for all his 'natu< = 
ral children; he was informed' by 
clesfield that her ſon by him was dead. Whe- 
ſhall we believe that this was a 
„invented by a mother to prevent 
the bounty of his 
3 conſequence, 


aſcertained; that ſo 


2 me made a ſtrenuous 
; the bill having 


been 


of — 


en Earl Rivers wut 
Lady Mac- 
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perfon who: then aſſumed the name af Richard 15344; 
_ was an impoſtor, being in reality the 
ſon of the ſhoemaker,; under whofe wife's care Ætat. 38. 
Lady Macclesfield's child was placed; that after 
the death of the veal Richard Savage, he at- 
| tempted to perfonate. him, and that che fraud 
being known to Lady | Macelesfickt, he was 
| therefore repulſed by her with juſt reſenoment. 
here is a ſtrong circumſtance in ſupport ob 
ths laſt ſuppoſition, though it has been mens 
tionedd as an aggravation of Lady Macelesfield's 
unnatural conduct, and that is, her ha 
prevented him from obtaining the benefit: of a 
legacy left to him by Mrs. LIoyd his god mo- 
ther. For if there was ſuch a legacy left, 
his not being able to obtain payment of it, 
muſt be imputed to his conſeiouſnefs that he 
was not the real perſon. The juſt inference 
ſhould be, that by the death of Lady Maccles- 
field's child before its god- mother, the legacy 
became lapſed, and therefore that Johnion's 
Richard Savage was an impoſtor. If he had a 
title to the legacy, he could not have found any 
difficulty in recovering it; for had the execu- 
tors reſiſted his claim, kr Whole N omg well 
the legacy, muſt have been paid by t em, 
he had — ih child to. En pe eh given. F 
The talents of Savage, and the mingled fire, 
rudenets; pride, meannefs, and ferocity of his 
gd 0 concur in . it e that he 
5 < * „ 1 #331 Was 


z 7. Johnſon's — . e reed that 

— minded man, that he reſembled him in having a noble 

pride; for Johnſon, after painting in ſtrong colours. the 
quarrel between Lord Tyreonnel and Savage, aſſerts that 
the ſpirit of Mr. Savage, indeed, never ſuffered bim to 
ſolicit a reconeiliation; he returned reproach: for reproach, 
gnd * for inſule.”. But the * gentleman to 


whom 


\ 


5 
— — T meas 
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was fit to plan and carry on an ambitious and 
daring ſcheme of impoſture, ſimilar inſtances 
of which have not been wanting in higher 
ſpheres, in the hiſtory of different countries, 


and have had a conſiderable degree of ſucceſs. 


Vet, on the other hand, to the companion of 
Johnſon, (who through whatever medium he 
was conveyed into this world, be it ever ſo 


doubtful To whom related, or by whom be- 


got, was, unqueſtionably, a man of no com- 
mon endowments,) we muſt allow the weight 
of general repute as to his Status or parentage, 
though illicit; and ſuppoſing him to be an im- 
poſtor, it ſeems ſtrange that Lord Tyrconnel, 
the nephew of Lady Macclesfield, ſhould pa- 
troniſe him, and even admit him as a gueſt in 


his family, | Laſtly, it muſt ever appear very 


ſuſpicious, 
whom I have alluded, has in his poſſeſſion a letter from Sa- 


vage, after Lord Tyrconne! had diſcarded him, addreſſed 
to the Reverend Mr. Gilbert, his Lordſhip's Chaplain, in 
which he requeſts him, in the humbleſt manner, to repreſent 
dis calc withe EI. 
FTruſting to Savage's information, Johnſon repreſents 
this unhappy man's being received as a companion by Lord 
Tyrconnel, and penſioned by his Lordſhip, as if poſteriour 
to Savage conviction and pardon. But I am aſſured, that 
Savage had received the voluntary bounty of Lord Tyrcon- 
nel, and had been diſmiſſed by him long before the murder 
was committed, and that his Lordſhip was very inſtrumental 
in procuring Savage's'/pardon, by his interceſſion with th 

Queen, through Lady Hertford. If, therefore, he had been 


deſirous of preventing any publication by Savage, he would 
have left him to his fate. Indeed I muſt obſerve, that al- 


though Johnſon mentions that Lord Tyrconnel's patronage of 
Savage was upon his promiſe to lay aſide his deſign of 
ing the cruelty of his mother,” the great biographer 


| has forgotten that he himſelf has mentioned, that Savage's 


ſtory had been told ſeveral years before in The Plain 
Dealer,” from which be quotes this ſtrong ſaying of the ge- 


nerous Sir Richard Steele, that © the inhumanity pigs oo 
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ſuſpicious, that, three different accounts of the | 744. 


Lite of Richard Savage, one publiſhed in e 
5 The Plain Dealer, in 1924, another in tat. 35. 


1727, and another by the powerful pen of 
Johnſon, in 1749, and all of them while Lady 


Macclesfield was alive, ſhould, Dy ang" 5a. : 


the ſevere attacks upon her, have been ſuffere 
to paſs without any publick and effectual contra- 
atten; , Srl fr e 
I haye thus endeavoured; to ſum. up the evi- 
dence upon the caſe, as fairly as I ;can ;- and 
the reſult ſeems to be, that the world muſt vi- 

brate in a ſtate of uncertainty as to what was 
therm. 3 95 iu MIL 5, 
This digreſſion, I truſt, will not be cenſured, 
as it relates to a matter exceedingly curious, 


» 
* 


and very intimately connected with Johnſon, 


both as'a man and an authour. 
Hle this year, wrote the Preface to the Har- 
leian Miſcellany.“ The ſelection of the pam- 


ther had given him a right to find eyery good man his fa- 

ther.“ At the ſame time it muſt be acknowledged, that 
Lady Macclesfield and her relations might ſtill wiſh that her 
ſtory ſhould not be hrought into more conſpicuous notice by 
the ſatirical pen of Savage. +. , - BE5 7 
Mis Maſon, after having forfeited the title of Lady 
Macclesfield. by divorce, was married to Colonel Brett, and, 
it is ſaid, was well known in all the polite circles. Colley 


Cibber, Lam informed, had ſo high an opinion of her rafte 


and judgment as to genteel life and manners, that he ſub- 
mitted every ſcene of his Careleſs Huſband,” to Mrs. 
Brett's reyiſal and correction. Colonel Brett was reported 
to be too free in his gallantry with his Lady's maid. Mrs. 
Brett came into a rpom one day in her own houſe, and found 
the Colonel and her maid both faſt aſleep in two chairs. She 
tied a white handkerchief round her buſband's neck, which 
was a ſufficient proof that ſhe had diſcovered his intrigue ; 
but. ſhe never at any time took notice of it to him. This in- 


cident, as Lam told, gave occaſion, to the well-wrought ſcene 


ol Sir Charles and Lady Eafy and Edging. 
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1945- plilets of which it was compoſed was made by 
| A 36, r. Oldys, a man of eager curioſity and inde- 


fatigable diligence, who firſt exerted that ſpirit 
of inquiry into the literature of the old Engliſh 
writers, by which the works of our great drama- 


tick poet have of late been ſo fignally illuſtrated. 


In 1745 he publiſhed a pamphlet entitled 
„ Miſcellaneous Obſervations on the Tragedy 
of Macbeth, with Remarks on Sir T. H's (Sir 
Thomas Hanmer's) Edition ef Shakſpeare. “ 
To which he affixed, propoſals for a new edi- 
uon af chat po... 
As we do not trace any thing elſe publiſhed 
by him during the courſe of this year, we may 
conjecture that he was occupied entirely with 
that work. But the little encouragement which 
which was given by the publick to his anony- 
mous propoſals for the execution of a taſk 
which Warburton was known to Have under- 
taken, probably damped his ardour. His pam- 
phlet, however, was highly eſteemed, and was. 
fortunate enough to obtain the approbation even 
of the ſupercilious Warburton himſelf, who, in 
the Preface to his 8 e publiſhed two 
years afterwards, thus mentioned it: As to 
all thofe things which have been publiſhed un- 
der the titles of Eſayt, Remarks, Obſervations, 
&c. on Shakſpeare, if you except ſome critical 
notes on Macbeth, given as a* ſpecimen of a 
projected edition, and written, as appears, by 
2 man of parts and genius, the reft are abſo- 
lutely below a ſerious notice.” 
Of this flattering diſtinction ſhewn to him by 
Warburton, à very grateful remembrance was 
ever entertained by Johnfon, who faid, He praiſ- 
ed me at a time when praife was of value to me.“ 


1746. In 1746 it is probable that he was ſtill em. 


Ployed upon his Shakſpeare, which perhaps he 
laid aſide for a time, upon account of the high 
N g expectations 
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expectations which were formed of Warbur 1945. 
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ton's edition of that great poet. It is ſome- 


what curious, that his liter 


haye been almoſt totally ſuſpended in the years 


1745 and 1746, thoſe years which were mark- 


ed by a civil war in Great. Britain, when a raſh 
attempt was made to reſtore the Houſe of Stu- 
art to the throne. That he had a tenderneſs 
for that joey gr — is well known; 

and ſome may fancifully imagine, that a ſym- 
pathetick anxiety impeded the exertion of his 
intellectual powers: but Iam inclined to think, 
that he was, during this time, ſketching the 
outlines of his great philological work. 


None of his letters during thoſe years are 


extant, ſo far as I can diſcover. This is much 
to be regretted. It might afford ſome enter- 
tainment to ſee how he then expreſſed himſelf 
to his private friends, concerning ſtate affairs. 
Dr. Adams informs me, that © at this time a fa- 
vourite object which he had in contemplation 
was The Life of Alfred,“ in which, from the 
warmth with which he ſpoke about it, he 


would, I believe, had he been maſter of his 


own will, have engaged himſelf, rather than on 
any other ſubjea.” . 


u 1747 ir is ſuppoſed that the Gentleman's 


Magazine for May was enriched by him with 
five ſhort poetical pieces, diſtinguiſhed by three 


aſteriſks. The firſt. is a, tranſlation, or rather a 


paraphraſe, of a Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomas 


 Hanmes, Whether the Latin was his, ar not, 
J have. never. heard, though I ſhould think it 
probably was, if it be certain that he wrote the 
Engliſh; as to which my only cauſe of doubt 
Is, that his ſighting character of Hanmer as an 
editor, in his Obſervations on, Macbeth,“ is 
very different from that in the Epitaph. It may 
be faid, that there is the ſame contrariety be- 
| tween 


ary career appears to tut. 
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1747. tween the character in the ' Obſervations, and 
— tat in his own Preface to Shakſpeare; but 2 
Eat. 38. conſiderable time elapſed between the one publi- 

cation and the other, whereas the Obſervations 
and the Epitaph came cloſe together. The 
others are, To Milfs „ on her givin 
the Authour a gold and Ul network Purſe ho 
her own weaving; Stella in Monrnin; 
; „The Winter's Walk; An Ode ;” 3M 
To Lyce, an elderly La 5.“ I am not poſi- 
tive that all theſe were his productions; but as 

„The Winter's Walk,” has never been contro- 

verted to be his, and all of them have the — 

mark, it is reaſonable to conclude that they ar 

all written by the ſame hand. Yet to the Ode, i in 

which we find a paſſage very characteriſtick of 

him, being a ene endes of” the gout, | 


. 
6; Arthritick e NO * g 


there i is the following note: The authour be- 
ing ill of the gout:“ but Johnſon was not at- 
tacked with that diſtemper till at a very late pe- 
riod of 98 ſe. * not this, e be a 
tical fiction? Why may not t ſuppoſe 
Frnſelf to have the Ns Hl © ſuppoſe 2 50 
himſelf to be in lov? of. hich we 5 1 7 innu- 
merable inſtances, and which has been admira- 
bly ridiculed by johnſon in his Life of Cow- 
ley? I have alſo ſome difficulty to believe that 
he could produce ſuch a group of tonezits as ap- 
pear in the verſes to Lyce, in which he claims 
for this ancient perſonage as good a right to be 
aſſimilated to heaven, as nymphs. whom other 
: * UNE. eee [; he e * 
e ere b aſcrides 


* a * 3 , 2 TY * Wo» 
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aſcribes to her the attributes of the fty, in ſuch 1947. 
; 9 


* as this: "HY 4 i k 

; 66 * Her teeth the night = aur gf dies; | i 
She's arr'd with pimples oer; 

« Her tongue like nimble par ples | 

| * And can with thender roar. $i 77 


88 as at A very advanced 80 he could conde- 
ſcend to trifle in namby pamby. rhymes to pleaſe 
Mrs. Thrale and her daughter, he may have, 
” his earlier years, ee ſuch a piece as 

tis. 
It is remarkable, that i in -this firſt edition of 
„ The Winter's Walk,“ the concluding line 
is much more Johnſonian than it was afterwards 
printed; for in ſubſequent editions after pray- 
ing Stella ” a — him to her e he 
ſays, 


And ele me from the e of Ife. 


Whereas i in the firſt edition it is 
And hide me from the /ight of life.” 


A horrour at life in general is more conſonant 

with Johnſon's habitual gloomy caſt of thought. 
I have heard him repeat with great ener 

the following verſes, which appeared in 
Gentleman's Magazine for April this year; but 
1 have no authority to ſay they were his own. 
Indeed one of the beſt criticks of our age ſug- 
_ geſts to me, that the word indifferently being 
_ uſed in the ſenſe of without concern, renders it 
: wot that Bo] ſhould have been his com- = 
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** &« Pity*d by gentle minds K1LMARNOOK died; 
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n Lord Lovar's Execution. 5 : 


<© The brave, BALM ERINO, Were on thy fide ; 

< RapeLieee, unhappy in his crimes of youth, 
Steady in what he till miſtook for truth, 
* Beheld his death fo decently unmov'd, 

< The /oft lamented, and the brave approv” * 
« But Leva r's fate indifferently we N 
True to no King, to no religi on true: 
No fair forgets the ruin he has done; 
No child laments the trons of is fon 

No tory pities, thinking what he wass .) 
No wwhig compaſlions, ; for he left the cauſe; 

= Thi-brizvs regte t not, for he was not brave; 
«To hone mourn not, knowing him A knave b 


This year hie old pupil and Fiend; David 
For op having become joint patentee and 
manager of Drury-lane theatre, Johnſon ho- 
noured his opening of it with a Prologue,“ 
which for juſt and manly dramatick criticiſm, 
on the whole range of the Engliſh ſtage, as well 

28 for poetical excellence, 18 unrivalled. "the 

the 

*'Thoſe A ee on enen 
eee is the chi — them, for he was un- 


doubtedly brave. His pleaſantry during his ſolemn trial (in 
which, by the way, I have CY Mr. David e 


"that we have one of the very few ſpeeches of Mr. Murray, 


now Earl of Mansfield, authenrically was very re: 
markable. When aſked: if Be bad any queſtions to put to | 
Sir Fe 1 pat eg one of the ſtrongeſt wit- 


Er him, he anfwered, I only - wiſh him joy of 
his young ne wiſe 15 Wn d after ſentence of Jeath } 1 e horri- 
dle terms in treaſon was pronounced upon tym, and 


he was retiring — the bar, he faid, © Fare you well, my 
Lords, we ſhall not all me 2 again in one place,” He be- 
. haved with perfect compoſure at his execution, and Fw 
out out © Dulce e u off pro patrid mori.” 


* 
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the e ilogue to the? Diſtreſſed Mo- 1747. 
Akin the ſeaſon, often called 
chene The moſt ſtriking and Etat. 38. 
brilliant paſſages of it have been ſo often repeat- 
ed, and are ſo Well Fe by all the lovers 
of the 155 ma and poetry, that it would be 
ſuperfluous to fn whe out. In the Gentle- 
man's Magazine f for December this year, he in- 
ſerted an * Ode on Winter,” "which? is, I think, 
an NE e of his genius for Iyrick 

oe 4444 K * 2 * FILE 
b its the y ear 1747 is diſtingpiſhed as the 
epoch, whe Johnſon's ardupus and important 
work, bis Diori ONARY or THE ExcL1gH 

ANGUAGE, was announced to the world, by 

1e publication of its plan or Proj eetur. 

How long this immenſe undertaking had been 
the object of his contemplation, I do not know. 
Lonce aſked bim by what means he had attained 
to that aftoniſhing” {dee of our language, 
by which he was enabled to realiſe a gener of 
Weh tent, And accumulared diffculty. He ; 
5525 me, chat < 3t Mas not the effeft of particu- 


r 


er Mager, that ſeveral years dene this 

„When Johnſon was one day fitting in his 
pert er "Robetr* $ tho p. he heard his brother 
ſuggeſt to him, ar a n of the Engliſ g 
Lan ngua 8 12 uld be a Work wha would be well " 
Tecaved by the publick; that Johnſon ſeemed 
"I e Lech at the propoſition, but, after a 
ſaid in his abrupt deciſixe manner, mz 
| Lie 5 all not undertake it.“ That he, 
| ever, had beſtowed” much thought upon 
125 angel, before be publiſhed his Plan, * 
is evident from the enlarged, clear, and accu- 
die which it r 3 3 and we find him 
Vol. * . b mention- 


\ 
\ 
\ 
' 
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1747. mentioning in that tract, that many of the 


Ann 
Etat. 


' writers whoſe teſtimonies were to be produced 
* as authorities, were ſelected by Pope, which 
roves that he had been furniſhed, probably by 
Mir. Robert Dodſley, with whatever hints that 
eminent poet had contributed towards à great 
literary project, that had been the ſubje& of im- 
portant confideration in a former reign. | 


The bookſellers who contracted with John- 


ſon, ſingle and unaided,. for the execution of a 
Work, Which in other countries has not been 
effected but by the co- operating exertions of 
many, were Mr. Robert Dodſley, Mr. Charles 


Hitch, Mr. Andrew Millar, the two Meſſieurs 


ongman, and the two Meſſieurs Knapton. 


The price ſtipulated was fifteen hundred and 


ſeventy-five pounds. 


* * 


oer 
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September 22, 1777, going from Aſhbourne in Derby- 
ſhire, to ſee INam. | „„ 


The * Plan“ was addreſſed to Philip Dor- 


i 
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if any good comes of my addreſſing to Lord 1747. 


Cheſterfield, it will be aſcribed to deep policy, 


When, in fact, it was only a caſual excuſe for Kut 38.” 


lazineſs,” 943 757 

It is worthy of 8 that the % Plan”? 
| has not only the ſubſtantial merit of comprehen- 
ſion, perſpicuity, and preciſion, but that the 
language of it is unexceptionably excellent, 
it being altogether free from that inflation of 
ſtyle, and:thoſe uncommon but apt and energe- 
tiek words, which in ſome of his writings have 
been cenſured with more petulance than juſtice; 
and never was there a more dignified ſtrain of 
compliment, than that in which he courts the 
attention of one whom he had been perſuaded 
to believe would be a reſpectable patron. g 
With. regard to queſtions of purity or 
propriety (ſays he) 1 was once in doubt whe- 

her I ſhould not attribute to myſelf too much 
in attempting to decide them, and whether my 
province was to extend beyond the propoſition | 
of the queſtion, 'and the diſplay of the ſuffrages 
on each fide ; but; I have been fince determined . 
by your Lordſhip's opinion; to interpoſe my 
own judgment, and ſhall therefore endeavour 
to ſupport what appears to me moſt conſonant 
to grammar and reaſon. Auſonius thought 
that modeſty forbade him to plead inability for 
a taſk to which Calar Had Pages him * 


. Cur n me 22 nogem poſe qued ille putat * 


Aid I may hope, my Lord, that fince you, 
whoſe authority, in our language f is ſo generally 
acknowledged, have commiſſioned me to de- 
clare my own opinion, 1 ſhall be conſidered 
as exerciſing a kind of vicarious juriſdiction, 
and vr the — which might have been de- 
L 2 nied 


z 


1 
a7. 
Py 


monication ein Tis 'Lotdſt 


the hands of 
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tied to my Cum chai, all de readily allowed 
me as the Uelepate of your'Eoraſhi 

Thispallage proves, that Jo inſon's addrefing 
his <« Plan” to Lord Chee Bela was not mere - 
ly in conſequetice-6f' the refult of a report by 
wenne of 1 y, that the Earl favoured the de- 
fich; but (Hat there had been a particular oom. 
| COOLERS: it. 
Dr. A lor told me, that Johnſon ſent his 
6e Pfan' 'to Him ft ria ſeep, for His peruſal ; 
and that When it was lying upon his table, Mr. 
Willizin Whirebead napßeted to pay him a 
viſit, and being ſewn it, was highly pieafed 
vith Huch arts of it as he Had time to Tad, and 
86d td take it honſe wich him, which hie 
was allocbed tb do; thut from him it got into 
a Höbie Lofd, who carried it to 
Ford Cheſteffleſd. When Taylor obſerved this 
tight de ah udbantage, Johnſon replied, © No, 
Sir ; it wodld Hive come out wich u moke bigem, 


{fir Had nt Veen feen before by any body.“ 


The opinion conceived OY It Hy ahocher ho- 
ble Aihcur, from tlie following ex-. 
* "a a letter f om the: Eaft of my to Dr. | 

rc 880 


1 - 


r 8917 8 0 _ 
* 3} Ys 144 3144 3.44 £7) 


21 ; 40 00  » fob Cale, Dec. 30. TR 


: 1 7 uſt now ſeen the ſpecimen 
of Mr. 1. Johnen I iftionary, SARA to Lord 


5 e eld, I am much pleaſed with the plan, 


and I think the ſpecim 1 is one of the beſt that 
L have ever read. Moſt ſpecimens diſguſt, ra- 
ther, than Prep e.us in fa Yo of tlie Work to 

Ale * s Johnſon” 8 is 


1400 


ex re! fled, i However, ſome reſſions 
cally $a villed. 3 at, bn hey Se, rl 


kan = mention 


get's 
good, 10 he arguments are Papeln 7 Apa. mo- 
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mention one. The erer Vp Tbe laurel 1748. 


is not barr Fd in any. ſenſe hatever; u ears. 
fruits and 23 * Sed 2 25 fone 4 0 5 nd 1 tat. 
have . e 


15 


That he was, a aware « 1 rdygus.na 
ture of the dertaking, bog edges, 10 

thews RM * rey len he 5 it 3 the con- 
cluſion of * Pen d 4 "gb 
- conſciouſneſs, 6 05 his own: ab ies ich able 
| him to go on with u launted ſpirit. SS 

Dr. Adams found him one y byſy at 3s 

Diaionary, when the following alone e 
15 © ADAMS. Ts 0 s 4 een wor is 
| ow are you to get all che ety mologies ? OHN= 
50N.. Why, Sir, here is a. help eh 8 


and ag 1 r - AN 1 


gentleman who has pub! FH 

Welch proverbs, mp. Tt: me a n e 
Ich. ADAMS Sir, how * you dc 
this in three years. OHN som. Sir, I have no 
in that I can; do it in three. years. 4 
t the F 9 Academy, which conſiſts 15 
arty members, took forty VERrP N. compile 
their . Jonmsox. Sir, us it 18, 
This is dhe proportion. Ler me fee ; forty 
times forty is fixteen wundred. Mr: kde to ſix- 

teen hundred, ſo 1 2 the 0 n of an Eng 
nchr ſo1 mine h 1 
ry | 01 12 155 7 that prodigious 
x ertaken to, execute. 
1 am pngtmer PEN, 2 
Jong. py 165 I at ae done in = 


country by prior Lexicographers, and no doyht 


deen was OY TP 10 18 Men af noms © 
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far as they went; but the learned, yet judicious 
reſearch of * . „the various, yet accu - 
rate diſplay of definition, and the rich 'collec- 
tion of authorities, were reſerved for the ſupe- 
riour mind of our great philologiſt. For the 
mechanical part, he employed, as he told me, 
fix amanuenſes ; and let it be remembered by 
the natives of North-Britain, to whom he is 
ſuppoſed to have been ſo hoſtile, that five of 
them were of that country, There were two 
Meſſieurs Macbean ; Mr. Shiels, the writer of 
the Lives of the Poets to which the name of 
Cibber is affixed; Mr. Stewart, ſon of Mr, 
George Stewart, bookſeller at Edinburgh ; 


and, a Mr. Maitland, The ſixth of theſe 


humble aſſiſtants was Mr. Peyton, who, I be- 
lieve, taught French, and publiſhed ſome ele- 
J TT 
To all theſe painful Jabourers, Johnſon you: | 
ed a never. ceaſing kindneſs, ſo far as they ſtood 

in need of it. The elder Mr. Macbean had af- 
terwards the honour of way: Librarian to 


Archibald, Duke of Argyle, or many years, 


his wife. 


but was left without a ſhilling. Johnſon wrote 
for him a Preface to A Syſtem of ancient 
Geography ;” and, by the favour of Lord 
Thurlow, got him admitted a poor brother of 
the Charrerhouſe. For Shiels, who died of a 
conſumption, he had much tenderneſs ; and | - 
has been thought that ſome choice ſentences 1 

the Lives of the Poets were ſupplied by him, 
Peyton, when reduced to penury, had frequent 
aid from the bounty of Johnſon, who at laſt 
was at the expence of burying both him and 


7 » 


While the Dictionary was going forward, 


Johnſon lived part of the time in Holborn, part 


in Gough- quare, Fleet: ſtreet; and he had an 
8 e eren e n a f upper 
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e room fitted up like a counting-houſe for 748. 
the 


purpoſe, in which he gave to the copyiſts 
their ſeveral taſks. The words, partly taken 
from other dictionaries, and partly ſupplied b 
himſelf, having been firſt written down with 
fpaces left between them, he delivered in writ- 
ing their etymologies, definitions, and various 
ſignifications. The authorities were copied 
from the books themſelves, in which he had 
marked the paſlages with a black: lead pencil, 
the traces of which could eaſily be effaced. 1 
have ſeen ſeveral of them, in which that trou- 
ble had not been taken; ſo that they were juſt 
as when uſed by the copyiſts, It is remarkable, 
that he was ſo attentive in the choice of the paſ- 


fages in which words were authoriſed, that one 


may read page after page of his Dictionary 
with improvement and pleaſure; and it ſhould 
not paſs unobſeryed, - that he has quoted no au- 
thour whoſe writings had a tendency to hurt 
ſound religion and morality. . a 
The neceſſary expence of preparing a work 
of ſuch magnitude for the preſs, muſt have 
| been a conſiderable deduction from the price 
ſtipulated to be paid for the copy-right, I un- 
derſtand that nothing was allowed by the book- 
ſellers on that account, and remember his telling 
me, that a large portion of it having, by mil- 
take, been written upon both ſides of the pa- 
per, ſo as to be inconvenient for the compoſi- 
tor, it coſt him twenty pounds to have it tran- 
ſcribed upon one fide only, © 
He is now to be conſidered as © tugging at 


his oar, as engaged in a ſteady continued 


courſe of occupation, ſufficient to employ all 
his time for ſome years; and which was the beſt 
preventive of that conſtitutional” melancholy 
Which was ever lurking about him, ready to 


trouble 


Ty — 
I a . 
IS 
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#948. trouble his quiet. But his enlarged and lively 
mind could not be ſatisfied without more diver- 
Kiat 39. fity of employment, and the pleafure of ani- 
mated relaxation. He therefore not only. ex- 
erted his talents in occaſional compoſition very 
different from Lexicography, but formed a Aith 
in Ivy-lane, Paternoſter-row, with a view to 
enjoy literary diſcuſſion, and amuſe his evening 
hours. The members affociated with him in 
this little ſociety were his beloved. friend Dr. 
Richard Bathurſt, Mr. Hawkeſworth, after- 
wards well known by his writings, Mr. John 
Hawkins, an attorney *, and a few others of 
Sn .. I 
In the Gentleman's Magazine for May of 
this year he wrote a © Life of Lord Roſcom- 
mon, with Notes, which he afterwards much 
improved, indented the notes into text, and 
inſerted it amongſt his Lives of the Engliſh 
p 
Mr. Dodſley this year brought out his PRE- 
CEPTOR, one of the moſt valuable books for 
the improvement of young minds that has ap- 
peared in any language; and to this meritori- 
ous work Johnſon furniſhed “ The Preface,*” 
containing a general ſketch of the book, with 
a ſhort and perſpicuous recommendation of 
each article; as alſo, The Viſion of Theo- 
dore.the Hermit, found in his Cell,*,” a moſt 


e was afterwards for ſeveral years Chairman of the 
Middleſex Juſtices, and. upon occaſion ofpretenthe ſome ad- 
dreſs to the King, accepted the uſual offer of Knighthood. 
He is authour of A hiſtory of Muſick,” in five volumes in 
quem. By aſſiduous attendance -upon , Johnſon in his laſt 
illgeſs, he obtained the office of one of bis executors; in 
. conlequence of which, the bookſellers of London einployed 
im to publiſh an edition of Dr. Johnfon's works, and to 
Write bis Life. 5 1 
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beautiful allegory of human life, under the 
figure of aſcending the mountain of Exiſtence. 
The Biſhop: of Dromore heard Dr. Johnſon ſay, 
that he thought this was the beſt thing he. ever 
wrote. | 


In January, 1749, he publiſhed * Tur Va 


.NiTY os Human Wisgks, being the Tenth 


Satire of Juvenal imitated.” He, I believe, 
compoſed it the preceding year", Mrs. John- 
fon, for the ſake of country air, had lodgings 
at Hampſtead, to which he reſorted occafional- 
ly, and there the greateſt part, if not the whole, 


of this Imitation was written. The fervid ra- 


pidity with which it was produced, 1s ſcarcely 
credible. I have heard him ſay, that he com- 


* a 
1,0 
1 * 


1748. 
— 


Atat. 3% 


poſed ſeventy lines of it in one day, without 
putting one of them upon paper till they were 


finiſhed. I remember when I once regretted to 
him that he had not given us more of Juvenal's 


Satires, he ſaid he probably ſhould give more, 


for he had them all in his head; by which I un- 


derſtood, that he had the originals and correſ- 


pondent alluſions floating in his mind, which 
he could, when he pleaſed, embody and render 
permanent without much labour, Some of 
them, however, he obſerved, were too Ling 
for imitation. 

The profits of a ſingle pct, Beere ex- 
cellent, appear to have been very ſmall in the 
laſt reign, compared with what a publication of 
the ſame ſize has ſince been known to yield. 1 
have' mentioned, upon Johnſon's own authori- 
ty, that for his Kae 1 * only ten gui- 


neas; 
58 Sir John tee With ſolemn inaceuracy, repreſents 


this poem as a conſequence of 'the indifferent reception of his 
tragedy. ' But the fact is; that the poem was publithed on the 


gth of January, and che tragedy was not «Qed rill the th | 


of the F WR following. 
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neas; and now, after his fame was eſtabliſhed, 


—.— he got for his“ Vanity of human Wiſhes“ 
Ant. 40. but Eve guineas more, as is proved by an au- 


thentick document in my poflefſion *. | 

It will be obſerved, that he reſerves to himſelf 
the right of printing one edition of this ſatire, 
which was his practice upon occaſion of the ſale 
of all his writings; it being his fixed intention 
to publiſh at ſome periad, 7 — 5 his own profit, a 
complete collection of his works, T 
His “ Vanity of human Wiſhes” has leſs of 
common life, but more of a philoſophick dig- 
nity than his London.” More readers, 
therefore, will be delighted with the pointed ſpi- 
rit of * London,“ ks with the profound reflec- 
tion of © The Vanity of human Wikſhes,” 
Garrick, for inſtance, obleryed, in his ſpright- 
ly manner, with more vivacity than regard to 
- juſt diſcrimination, as is uſual with wits, 
When Johnſon lived much with the Herveys, 
and ſaw a good deal of what was paſſing in life, 
he wrote his London, which is lively and ea- 
ſy. When he became more retired, he gave 
us his Vanity of human Wiſhes,” which 1 is ag 
hard as Greek. Had he gone on to. imitate 
another ſatire, it would have been as hard ag 

Hebrew 7.” 

But The Vanity of human Wiſhes” is, 
in the ee of the beſt Judges, as high an 
t | 


54 Nay. 26, 1748. 3 of Mr. Dodde, ſheen. gui- 
neas, for which I aſſign to him the 2 of copy of an Imi- 
tation of the Tenth Satire of Juven written by me; re. 
ſerving to myſelf the * of printing one edition. 

5 * Sam. Jouxsox.“ 
London, 29 June 1786. A true copy, from the Pr, 8 
ads in Dr. Johnſon e wen 8. T 


4 Jas. DoviLex," 
$ From Mr. Langen. Ds rick ; 
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effort of ethick poetry as any language can ſhew; 1749. 
The inſtances of variety of diſappointment are 
choſen ſo judiciouſly, and painted ſo ſtrongly, tat. 40. 


that, the moment they are read, they brin 
conviction to every thinking mind. That — 
the ſcholar muſt have depreſſed the too ſanguine 
expectations of many an ambitious ſtudent “. 
That of the warrior, Charles of Sweden, is, I 
think, as highly finiſhed a picture as can poſli- 
bly be conceived. | 7) 
Were all the*other excellencies of this poem 
annihilated, it muſt ever have our grateful re- 
verence from its noble concluſion ; in which 
we are conſoled with the aſſurance that happi- 
FP . neſs 


4 


In this poem one of the inſtances mentioned of unfortu- 
nate learned men is Lydiat : . ; 


+ Hear Lydiat's life, and Galileo's end.” 


The hiſtory of Lydiat being little known, the following ac- 
count of him may be acceptable to many of my readers. If 
appeared as a note in the Supplement to the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine for 1748, in which ſome paſſages extracted from John- 
on's poem were inſerted, and it ſhould have been added in 
the ſubſequent editions. A very learned divine and mathe- 
matician, fellow of New College, Oxon, and Rector of 
. Okerton, near Banbury. He wrote, among many others, a 
Latin treatiſe ** De naturd celi, &c.“ in which he attacked 
the ſentiments of Scaliger and Ariſtotle, not bearing to hear 
it urged, that ſome things are true in philoſophy and fulſe in 
divinity, He made above 600 Sermons on the harmony 
the Evangeliſts. Being unſucceſsful in publiſhing his works, 
he lay inthe priſon of Bocardo.at Oxford, and in the King's 
Bench, till Biſhop Uſher, Dr. Laud, Sir William Boſwel, 
and Dr. Pink, releaſed him by paying his debts. He peti- 
| tioned King Charles I. to be fork into Ethiopia, &c. to pro- 
cure MSS. Having ſpoken in favour of monarchy and bi- 
ſhops, lie was plundered by the parliament forces, and twice 
carried away priſoner from his rectory; and afterwards had 
not a ſhirt to ſhift him in three months, without he borrow- 
eld it, and died very poor in 16466. 
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1749 nefs may be attained, if we < apply our rt 
to piety: 


“ Where then ſhall his and fear their objects 
6 find? 


« Shall dull ſuſpenſe corrupt the ſtagnant mind? 


4 Muſt helpleſs man, in 1gnorance ſedate, 


* Koll darkling down the torrent of his fate! ? 


e Shall no diſlike alarm, no wiſhes riſe, 

No cries attempt the mercy of the ſkies? 1 

« Enthufiaſt, ceaſe; petitions yet remain, 

„ Which heav'n may hear, nor deem religion 
5 vain. | Toy 

$6 Still raiſe for good the ſupplicating voice, 

* But leave to heav'n the meaſure and the 
& choice. 

« Safe in his hand, whoſe eye diſcerns afar 

© The ſecret ambuſh of a ſpecious pray'r; 


_ © Implore his aid, in his decifions reſt, 


Secure whate'er he gives he gives the beſt. 


* Yet when the ſenſe of ſacred preſence fires, 


«* And ſtrong devotion to the fkies aſpires, 
& Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
&. Obedient ons, and a will reſigned ; 


„ For love, which ſcarce colleQgye | man can 


cc fill, 


* For patience ſovereign o'er tranſmuted ill, 


% For faith, which panting for a happier ſeat, 
< Counts death kind Nature's "bay or retreat. 
© Theſe goods for man the laws of heaven or- 
8 'CC dain 
“ Theſe goods he grants, who 8 the pow- 
“er to gain; 


+ With: theſe celeſtial wiſdom calms the — 1 


* And makes the happineſs ſhe does not find. 5 


| Garrick being now volts "with Akan 


power by being Manager of Drury-lane Wenns he 


he 
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he kindly and generouſly made uſe of it to 
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bring out Johnſon's tragedy, which had been 


long kept back for want of encouragement. * 
But in this benevolent purpoſe he met with no 
fmall difficulty from the temper of Johnſon, 
which could not brook that a drama which he 
had formed with much ſtudy, and had been 
obliged to keep more than the nine years of 
Horace, ſhould be reviſed and altered at the 
pleafare of an actor. Vet Garrick knew well, 
that without ſome alterations it would not be fit 
for the ſtage. A violent diſpute having enſued 
between them, Garrick applied to the Reverend 
Dr. Taylor to interpoſe. Johnſon was at firſt 
very obſtinate. Sir, (ſaid he) the fellow 
wants me to make Mahomet run mad, that he 
may have an opportunity of toſſing his hands 
and kicking his heels“ He was, however, at 
laſt, with difficulty, prevailed on to comply 
with Garrick's withes, ſo as to allow of ſome 
changes; but ſtill there were not enough. 
Dr. Adams was preſent the firſt night of the 
repreſentation of IX EXE, and gave me the fol- 
lowing account: gBefore the curtain drew up, 


there were catcalls whiſtling, which alarmed 
Johnſon's friends. The Prologue, which was 


written by himſelf in a manly ſtrain, ſoothed 
the mne 5 ad the play went of tolerably 


; till 


* Mahomet -was, In fag, played by Mr. 8 and De- 
metrius by Mr. Gartick ; but probab iy ar this rime the parts 
were not yer eaſt. 
The expreſſion uſed by Dr. Ahn was „ ſoothed. 1 
mould father think the audience was æted by the extraordi- 
nary ſpirit and a of the following lines: 


Be this at leaſt his praiſe, be this bis pride, 
« To N * no mec arts are tried: 


5 % Should 


2749; 
nnd 
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till it came to the concluſion, when Mrs. Prit- | 
chard, the heroine of the piece, was to be 


Aer. 40 ſtrangled upon the ſtage, and was to ſpeak two 


«e fops be filent, and ye wits be juſt! - 


lines with the bow-ſtring round her neck. The 
audience cried out Murder; nurder.“ She 
feveral times attempted to ſpeak, but in vain: 
At laſt ſhe was obliged to go off the ſtage alive.“ 
This paſſage was — ſtruck out, and ſhe 


was carried off to be put to death behind the 


ſcenes, as the play now has it. The Epilogue 
was written by Sir William Young.” I know 
not how Johnſon's play came to be thus graced 
by the pen of a perſon then ſo eminent in the 
political world. . ĩ T 
Notwithſtanding all the ſupport of ſuch per- 
formers as Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. 
Pritchard, and every advantage of dreſs and 


decoration, the tragedy of Irene did not pleaſe 


the publick. Mr. Garrick's zeal carried it 
through for nine nights, ſo that the authour had 
his three nights profits; and from a receipt 
figned by him, now in the hands of Mr. James 
Dodſley, it appears that his friend Mr. Robert 
Dodfley gave him one hundred pounds for the 


copy, with his uſual reſervation of the right of 


one edition. 1 B 
5 e 8 7:50 hne, 
« Should partial catcalls all his hopes confound, 

He bids no trumpet quell the fatal ſound ; 5 1 

Should welcome ſleep relieye the weary wit, 
He rolls no thunders oer the drowſy pit; 

No ſnares to captivate the judgement ſpreads, 5 

Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice your heads. 

„ Unmov'd, though witlings ſneer and rivals rail, 

4 Studious to 75 yet not aſhamed to fail. 

4 He ſcorns * meek addreſs, the ſuppliant ſtrain, 

„With merit needleſs, and without it van: 

In Reaſon, Nature, Truth, he dares to truſt; 


"8 


—_—_ 


* 
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Trens,' conſidered as 4 poem, is intitled to 1749. 
the praiſe of ſuperior excellence. Analyſed in 


to parts, it will furniſh a rich ſtore of noble Etat 


| fentimerits, fine imagery,” and beautiful lan- 


| guage 3 but it is deficient in pathos, in that de- 
 licate power of touching the human feelings, 


which is the principal end of the drama. In- 
deed Garrick has complained to me, that John- 
ſon not only had not the faculty of producing 


the impreſſions of tragedy, but that he had not 


the ſenſibility to perceive them. His great 
friend Mr. Walmfley's prediction, that he 
would * turn out a fine tragedy-writer,”* was, 
therefore, ill founded. Johnſon was wiſe 
enough to be convinced that he had not the ta- 
lents heceffary to write ſucceſsfully for the ſtage, 


and never made another attempt in that ſpecies 
of compoſition. | | e 


When aſked how he felt upon the ill ſucceſs 
of his tragedy, he replied, Like the Monu- 


ment ;” meaning that he continued firm and 


unmoved as that column. And let it be re- 
membered, as an admonition to the genus irri- 
zabile of dramatick writers, that this great man, 
inſtead of peeviſhly complaining of the bad 
taſte of the town, ſubmitted to its deciſion 
without a murmur. He had, indeed, upon all 


occaſions a great deference for the general opi- 


nion: A man (ſaid he) who writes a book, 
thinks himſelf wifer or wittier than the reſt of 
mankind; he ſuppoſes that he can inſtruct or 
amuſe them, and the publick to whom he ap- 
peals, muſt, after al, be 


tenſions.” “ | 
On occafion of his play being brought upon 
the ſtage, Johnſon had a fancy that as a drama- 
tick authour his dreſs ſhould be more gay than 
what he ordinarily wore; he 1 


the judges of his pre- 


40. 
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behind che ſcenes, and even in one of the fide 


boxes, in à ſcarlet waiſtcoat, with rich gold 
Aan 40. lace. His neceſſary attendance while his play 


1750. 


was in rehearſal, and during its performance, 
brought him acquainted with Many of the per- 
formers of both ſexes, which produced a more 
favourable. opinion of their profeſſion than he 


had Harlhly expreſſed in his Life of Savage. 


With fowe of them h be Kept u 125 an acquaint- 
an was 23 er 
2 . to BEA them fs of kin VA for 


tue; ; ſaying, Il come no more + of hg your 
| ſcenes, David; for the filk ſtockings and white 
boſoms of; Your  aftrefſe excite. my. anorous pr 
Weine 19728 
G 50 he came 1 in the character for | 
WE Be vas eminently qualified, A majeſtick 
teacher, of, moral and religious. wiſdom. The 
vehicle which he choſe was that of a periodical 
paper, which: he knew had been, upon 55 
occaſions, employed with great ſucceſs. 
Tatler, Spectator; 4 ae were the 
2 the kind publiſhed in Engl lang, "hich, $ 
ſtood, the, teſt, of a x hag trial; 2 ſuch an- 111 85 
val had, now elapſed ſince their Publication, as 
made him juſtiy think that, to, man 10 his: rea- 
ders, this form of inſtruction wou d, in ſome 
degree, have the advantage of nov elty. A few 
days before the 3 PLA s Eilays came out, 
there ſtarted, another or for fame inthe - 
| Ame form, e d the title of f The Tatler Re- 


vived, 


(T's: 
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vived, which I believe was © born but to 15:6. 
die.“ Johnſon was, I think, not very happy 
in the choice of his title, 60 The Rambler, Etat. 41. 
which certainly is not ſuited to a ſeries of grave 
and moral diſcourſes; which the Italians have 
literally, but ludicrouſly, tranſlated by II Vaga-' 
bondo ; and which has been lately aſſumed as the 
denomination of a vehicle. of licentious tales, 
The Rambler's Magazine.” He gave Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds the following account of its 
getting this name: What mu be done, Sir, 
vill be done. When I was to begin publiſhing 
that paper, I was at a loſs how to name it. I 
ſat down at night upon my bedſide, and reſolved 
that I would not go to fleep till I had fixed its 
title. The Rambler ſeemed the beſt that oc- 
curred, and I took it *.” | 
With what devout and conſcientions ſenti- 
ments this paper was undertaken, is evidenced by 
the following prayer, which he compoſed and 
offered up on the occafion : * Almighty God, © 
the giver of all good things, without whoſe - 
help all labour is ineffectual, and without 
whoſe grace all wiſdom is folly ; grant,” I be- 
ſeech Thee, that in this undertaking thy Holy 
Spirit may not be with-held from me, but that 
Vol. I. M 5 Imay 


5 I 


I have heard Dr. Warton mention, that he was at Mr. 5 
Robert Dodfley's with the late Mr. Moore, and ſeveral l 
others of his friends, conſidering what ſhould be the name of 
the periodical paper which Moore had undertaken. Garrick 
propoſed the Saliad, which, by a curious coincidence, was 
afterwards appied to himſelf by Goldſmith : 


« Our Garrick's a ſallad, for in hun we ſee 
„Oil, vinegar, ſugar, and ſaltneſs agree |” 


Ar laft the company having ſeparated, without any thing of 
vr hich they approved having been offered, 1 himſelf 
chought of The World, 
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1750. I may promote thy glory, and the ſalvation of 
myſelf and others: grant this, O Loxp, for 


rat. 41. 


the ſake of thy ſon J=zsvs CRRIST. Amen!. 

The firſt paper of the Rambler was publiſhed 
on Tueſday the 2oth of March, 1750; and its 
authour was enabled to continue it, without 
interruption, every Tueſday and Friday, till 
Saturday the 17th of Mareh, 1752, on which 
day it cloſed. This is a ſtrong confirmation of 
the truth of a remark of his, which I have had 
occaſion to quote elſewhere*, that “ a man 
may Write at any time, if he will ſet himſelf 
doggedly to it;“ for notwithſtanding his con- 
ſtitutional indolence, his depreſſion of ſpirits, 
and his labour in carrying on his Dictionary, 
he anſwered the ſtated calls of the preſs twice 


a week from the ſtores of his mind, during all 
that time having received no afliſtance, except 


four billets in No. 10 by Miſs Mulſo, now Mrs, 


| Chapone; No. 30, by Mrs, Catharine Talbot; 


No. 97, by Mr. Samuel Richardſon, whom 
he deſcribes in an introductory note as An 


authour who has enlarged the knowledge of 


human nature, and taught the paſſions to move 


at the command of yirtue ;** and Numbers 44 


and 100, by Mrs. Elizabeth Carter.' wo 
Poſterity will be aſtoniſhed when they are 

told, upon the authority of Johnſon himſelf, 
that many of theſe diſcourſes, which we ſhquld 
ſuppoſe had been laboured with all the flow 
attention ef literary leifure, were written in 


. haſte as the moment preſſed, without even be- 


ing read over by him before they were printed, 
It can be accounted for only in this way ; that 
by reading and meditation, and a very cloſe 


inſpection 


1 Prayers and 1 
* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 340 edit. p. 28, 
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inſpe&ion of life, he had accumulated a grea 
fund of miſcellaneous. Knowledge, which, by — 


a n * of mind, was ever rea- 
at his call, and which he had conſtantly ac- 


x Sher himfelf to elothe in the moſt apt and 


energetick expreſſion. - Sir "Joſhua Reynolds 


once aſked him by what means he had attained 


his extraordinary accuracy : and flow of language. 
He told him, that he had early! laid it down as 
a fixed rule to do his beſt on every occaſion; 
and in every company; to impart Whatever he 
knew in the moſt forcible language he could 
put it in; and that by conſtant practice, and 
never ſuffering any careleſs expreſſions to eſcape 
him, or attempting to deliver his thoughts with- 
out arranging them in the cleareſt manner, it 
became habitual to him. 

Let he was not Altogether unßtepardd as 4 
pericitical Writer; for I have ih my poſſeffion 
a ſmall duodecimo volume, in which he has 
written, in the form of Mr. Locke's Common- 
Place Book, a variety of hints for eſſays on dif- 
{erent fubjects. He has marked upon the firſt 
blank leaf of it, To the 128th page, collec- 
tions for the RAuBLER; and in another place, 
. In fifty two there were feventeen provided; 
in 97—21; in 190—25.” At a ſubſequent 
period (probably after the work was finiſhed) 

he added, * In all, taken of 8 materi- 
als, 


occafidhe, tell us, that © this method of accu- 
mulating mtelligence had been practiſed by Mr. 
Addiſon, and is humourouſſy deſcribed in one 


38“ 
Sir John Hawkins who is unlucky upon all 


* hy — — — 
— * 


of the SpeQators, wherein he feigns to have 


dropped his paper of notanda, conſiſting of a 
diverting medley of broken ſentences and looſe 
os which he tells us he had collected, and 

M 2 meant 


1750. 


Etat. 41. 
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meant to make. uſe of. Much of the fame kind 

is Johnſon' 8 Adverſaria 2. But the truth is, 
* there i is no reſemblance, at all between them, 
Addiſon” s note Was a fiction, in which uncon- 
nected fragments of his luc ubrations were pur- 
poſely jumbled together, in as odd à manner 
as he could, in order to produce a laudable ef- 
fect. Whereas Johnſon's abbreviations are all 
diſtinct, and applicable to each Abjstt of which 
the ay is mentioned. 


For zune. {Her js the following ſpecimen; 


I 2101 Sao, 


0 «7 be Banc, 97. 


Fi, 6 Baxter's. account of. chives in which he | 
had changed his mind as he grew up. Volumi, | 


nous.—No wonder.—lf every man was to tell, 


or mark, on how many ſubjects he has changed, 
it would make vols. but the changes not always 
obſerved by mans ſelf. From pleaſure to bus. 
[ buſineſs.) to quiet; from thoughtfulneſs to re- 
flect. to piety; from diſſipation to domeſtic. by 
impercept. gradat. but the change is certain. 
Dial nan progredi, es e conſpicimus. Look 
back, conſider what was thought at ſome diſt. 
period. 

Hape predom. in 5 Mind not ꝛoilling- 
ly indulges unpleaſing thoughts. The world lies 
all enameld before him, as a diſtant prof] ect 
ſun-gilt > ;—inequalities only found by coming 
to it. Love is to be all joy—children excellent 
Fame to be conſtant—carefſes of the 35 


e of the ener miſe of Maul 


- _— 


i Fear 


z Hawking Life of rn 268. 
This moſt beautiful image of the EP delufos of 
youthful proſpect has not been uſed in any of Jahnſan's 
m_ % . 


Is 7 
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e Fear of difgrace—Baſhfulneſs—Finds things 1750. 
of leſs importance. Miſcarriages forgot like ex. > 


cellencies ;—if remembered, of no import. 


Danger of ſinking into negligence of reputation. 


Leſt the fear of diſgrace deſtroy activity. 


. Confidence in himſelf. Long tract of life be- 


fore him.— No thought of ſickneſs.—Embarraſ- 
ment of affairs. —Diſtra&ion- of family. Pub- 
lick calamities. No ſenſe: of the prevalence of 
bad habits.Negligent of time — ready to under- 
take — careleſs to purſue—all changed by time. 
my Confident of others —unſuſpecting as unex- 
perienced—imagining himſelf ſecure againſt ne- 
glect, never imagines they will venture to treat 
him ill. Ready to truſt ; expecting to be truſt- 
ed. Convinced by time of the ſelfiſhnefs, the 
meanneſs, the cowardice, the ee of 
men. 
« Youth iche as thinking honours ea- 
ſy to be had. 
Different kinds of praiſe purſued at diffe- 
rent periods. Of the gay in youth. dang. hurt. 
&c. deſpiſed. | os. 

«© Of the fancy in Wan Ambit.— 
ſtocks—bargains.—Of the wiſe and ſober in 
old age—ſeriouſneſs—formality—maxims, but 
general—only of the rich, otherwiſe age is hap- 
py—but at laſt every thing referred to riches — 
no having fame, honour, influence, een 
ſubjection to caprice. 

Horace. | 

« Hard it would be if men entered life with 
the ſame views with which they leave it, or left 
as they enter it.—No hope—no undertaking— 
no regard to benevolence- no 8 of diſ- 

A &c. i 

Louth to be taught the piety of \age—age 
to retain ny honour of youth.“ 
©) This, 


tat. 41. 


—— 
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This, it will he obſerved, is the ſketch of No. 


—— 196 of the Rambler. I ſhall gratify my readers 
tat. 41. wich another ſpecimen: 


| | w Confederacies digecult ; 3 - 3 


5 Seldom in war a match for ſingle perſons— 
nor in peace; therefore kings make themſelves 
abſolute. Confederacies in learning—every 
great work the work of one. Bruy. Scholars' 

iendſhip like ladies. Scribebamus, &c. Mart. 
The apple of diſcord—the laurel of diſcord 


the poverty of criticiſm. Swift's opinion of 


the power of ſix geniuſes united. That union 
ſcarce poſſible. His remarks juſt; - man a fo- 
cial, not ſteady nature. Drawn to man by 
words, repelled by paſſions. Orb drawn by 
attraction rep. | repelled ] by centifrugal. | 
Common danger unites by. cruſhing other 
paſſions but they return. Equality hinders 
compliance. Superiority , produces inſolence 
and envy. Too much regard in each to pri- 
vate intereſt— too little. 
„The miſchiefs of private and excluſive ſo- 


cieties—the fitneſs of ſocial attraction diffuſed. 


through the whole. The miſchiefs of top par- 
tial love of our country. Contraction of moral 


| duties © Ac 8 FAB. 


Every man moves upon his own center, 


and therefore repels others. from too near a con- 


tact, though he may N with ſome e 
laws. 

148: Of confederacy with. Genie; every. one 
knows the inconventence. With equals, no 
authority; every man his own opinion—bis 


_ own intereſt. 


„Man and wife hardly united ;—ſcarce 


ever without children. — if two - 
| to 
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to one againſt two, how many againſt five? 1750. 
If confederacies were eaſy—uſeleſs; many op- 
preſſes mariy.—If poffible only to ſome, dange- 
rous. Principum amicitias.”” 


Here we ſee the embryo of No. 45 of the 
Adventurer; and it 1s a confirmation of what 
I have mentioned, that the papers in that col- 
lection marked T. were written by Johnſon. _ 

This ſcanty preparation of materials will not, 
However, much diminiſh our wonder at the ex- 
traordinary fertility of his mind; for the pro- 
portion which they bear to the number of eſſays 
which he wrote, is very ſmall ; and it is re- 
markable, that thoſe for which he had made 
- No Preparation, are as rich and as highly 
J finiſhed, as thoſe for which the hints were 

lying by him. It is alſo to be obſerved, that 
the papers formed from his hints are worked up 
with ſuch ſtrength and elegance, that we almoſt 
loſe fight of the hints, which become like 
drops in the bucket.” Indeed, in ſeveral inſtan- 
ces, he has made a very flender uſe of them, 
fo that many of them remain {till unapplied a. 
| . | As 


2 Sir John Hawkins has ſelected from this little collection 
of materials, what he calls the Rudiments of two of the 
papers of the Rambler.“ But he has not been able to read 
the manuſeript diſtinctly. Thus he writes, p, 266, Sailors 
fate any manſion;“ whereas the original is“ Sailor's life my 
averſion.“ He has alſo tranſeribed the unappropriated hints 
on. Writers for bread, in which he decyphers theſe notable 
paſlages, one in Latin, fatui non fame, inſtead of fami non. 
famæ; Johnſon having in his mind what Thuanus ſays of 
the learned German antiquary and linguiſt, Xylander, who, 
he tells us, lived in fuck poverty, that he was ſuppoſed fami 
non famie ſcribere and another in French, Degente de fate 

det affunir dungent, inſtead of Degbuté de- fame, (an old 
word for fame) et affant d argent. The manuſcript being 
written in an exceedingly ſmall hand, is indeed very hard to 
read; but it would have been better to have left blanks than 
to write nonſenſe, | 


1750. 
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i As the Rambler was entirely the work of one 


eas man, there was, of courſe, ſuch an uniformity 
Etat. 41. in its texture, as very much to exclude the 


charm of variety; and the grave and often ſo- 
lemn caſt of thinking, which diſtinguiſhed it 
from other periodical papers, made it, for ſome 
time, not generally liked. So ſlowly did this ex- 
cellent work, of which twelve editions have now 
iſſued from che preſs, gain upon the world at 
large, that even in the cloſing number the au- 
thour ſays, I have never been much a favourite 


of the public.“ 


Yet, very ſoon after its commencement, there 


were who felt and acknowledged its uncommon 
excellence. Verſes in its praiſe appeared in the 


news- papers; and the editor of the Gentleman's 
Magazine mentions, in October, his having re- 

eived ſeveral letters to the ſame purpoſe — 
the learned. The Student, or Oxford and 
Cambridge Miſcellany,“ in Which Mr. Bonnell 
Thornton and Mr. Colman were the principal 
writers, deſcribes it as a work that exceeds 
any thing of the kind ever publiſhed in this 


kingdom, ſome of the Spectators excepted, —if 


indeed they may be excepted.” And after- 
wards, © May the public favours crown his me- 


rits, and may not the Engliſh, under the auſpi- 


cious reign of GrorGe the Second, neglect a 
man, who, had he lived in the firſt century, 
would have been one of the greateſt favourites 


of AugusTus.” This Hattery of the monarch 


had no effect. It is too well known, that the 
ſecond George never was an Auguſtus to learn- 
ing or genius. | . 
Johnfon told me, Gm" an amiable fondneſs, 

a little pleaſing circumſtance relative to this 
work. Mrs. Johnſon, in whoſe judgment and 
taſte” he had Wear SOS faid to Pa 
f ter 


; * 
894 „ & > 
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after a few numbers of the Rambler had come 
out, © 1 thought very well of you before; but 1 
did not imagine you could have written any 
thing equal to this. Diſtant praiſe, from what- 
ever quarter, is not ſo delightful as that of a wife 
whom a man loves and eſteems. Her approba- 
tion may be ſaid to come home to his 59% m; 
and being ſo near, its effects is molt ſenſible and 
permanent. | e 
Mr. James Elphinſton, who has ſince publiſhed 

various works, and who was ever eſteemed by 
Johnſon as a worthy man, happened to be in 
Scotland while the Rambler was coming out in 
ſingle papers at London. With a laudable zeal 
at once for the improvement of his countrymen 
and the reputation of his friend, he ſuggeſted 
and took the charge of an edition of thoſe Eſſays 
at Edinburgh, which followed progreſſively the 
London publication *, 
Ihe following letter written at this time, 

though not dated, will ſhow how much pleaſed 
Johnſon was with this publication, and what 

kindneſs and regard he had for Mr. Elphin- 

Hos e 


To Mr. JamEs ELPHINSTON. 


© Dear SiR, | [No date.] 
© T cannoT but confeſs the failures of 


16g 


1750. 
3 
Etat. 41. 


my correſpondence, but hope the ſame regard 


which 


* It was executed in the printing: office of Sands, Murray, 
and Cochran, with uncommon elegance, upon writing paper, 
of a duodecimo ſize, and with the greateſt correctneſs; and 
Mr. Elphinfton enriched it with tranſlations of the mottos. 
When completed, it made eight handſome volumes. It is, 
unqueſtionably, the moſt accurate and beautiful edition of 
this work; and there being but a ſmall impreſſion, it is now 
become ſcarce, and ſells at a very high price. FL 
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1750. Which you expreſs for me on every other occa · 
[ ſion, will incline you to forgive me. I am of- 
Etat. 41. ten, very often, ill; and, when I am well, am 


obliged to work : and, indeed, have never much 
uſed myſelf to punQuality. You are, however, 
not to make unkind inferences, when I forbear 
to reply to your kindneſs ; for be aſſured, I ne- 
ver receive a letter from you without great plea- 
ſure, and a very warm Tenſe of your generofity - 
and friendſhip, which I heartily blame myſelf 
for not cultivating with more care. In this, as 
in many other caſes, I go wrong, in oppoſition 
to conviction ; for I think ſcarce any temporal 
good equally to be defired with the regard and 
familiarity of worthy men. I hope we ſhall 
be ſome time nearer to each other, and have a 
more ready way of pouring out our' hearts. 

l am glad that you ſtill find encouragement 
to proceed in your publication, and ſhall beg 
the favour of fix more volumes to add to my 
former ſix, when you can, with any convent- 
ence, ſend them me. Pleaſe to preſent a ſet, 
in my name, to Mr. Ruddiman *, of whom, I 
hear, that his learning is not his higheſt excel- 
lence, I have tranſcribed the mottos, and re- 
turned them, I hope not too late, of which I 
think many very happily performed. Mr. Cave 
has put the laſt in the magazine, in which I 
think he did well. I beg of you to write ſoon, 
and to write often, and to write long letters, 
which I hope in time to repay you; but you 
muſt be a patient creditor. I have, however, 

Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, the learned grammarian of 
Scotland, well known for his various excellent works, and 
for his accurate editions of ſeveral authours. He was alſo a 
man of a moſt worthy private character. His zeal for the 
Royal Houle: of Stuart did not render him leſs eſtimable in 


Dr. Johnſon's eye. 
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„ Your moſt obliged, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
SAM. JOHNSON.” 


Soon after this he wrote to the ſame gentle- 
man another letter, upon a mournful occaſion. 


70 Mr. James ELPHINSTON. + 


25 DEaR Six, | September 25, 1750. 
. . « YOU have, as I find by every kind of 


: evidence, loſt an excellent mother; and I hops 
you will not think me incapable of partaking of 


your grief. I have a mother, now eighty-two 
years of age, whom, therefore, I muſt ſoon 
loſe, unleſs it pleaſe Gop that ſhe rather ſhould 
mourn for me. I read the letters in which you 

relate your mother's death to Mrs. Strahan, and 


think I do myſelf honour, when I tell you that 


I read them with tears; but tears are neither 
| to you nor to me of any further uſe, when once 
the tribute of nature has been paid, The buſi- 

neſs of life ſummons us away from uſeleſs grief, 
and calls us to the exerciſe of thoſe virtues of 
which we are lamenting our deprivation. The 
greateſt benefit which one friend can confer up- 
on another, is to guard, and excite, and elevate 


his virtues. This your mother Will ſtill perform, 


if you diligently preſerve the memory of her 
life, and of her death: a life ſo far as I can 
learn, uſeful, wiſe, and innocent; and a death 


reſigned, peaceful, and holy. I cannot forbear 
to mention, that neither reaſon nor revelation. 


denies you to hope, that you may increaſe. her 
Waren by obeying her Procepis; ; and that ſhe 
* 


171 


C09 | - this of gratitude, that I think of you with re- N 
"4 + gard, when I do not perhaps, give the proofs — 2 
| which [ ought, of being, Sir, = 


41. 


1750. 
8 
tat. 41. 


may in her preſent ſtate look with * upon 
every act of virtue to which her inſtructions or 
example have contributed. Whether this be 


more than a pleaſing dream, or a juſt opinion 


of ſeparate ſpirits, is, indeed, of no great im- 
portance to us, When we conſider ourſelves as 
acting under the eye of Gop : yet, ſurely, there 
1s ſomething pleaſing in the belief, that our ſe- 
paration from thoſe whom we love is merely cor- 
poreal ; and it may be a great incitement to 
virtuous friendſhip, if it can be made probable, 
that that union that has received the divine ap- 
probation {hall continue to eternity. 

There is one expedient by which you may, 
in ſome degree, continue her preſence. If you 


write down minutely what you remember of 


her from your earlieſt years, you will read it 
with great pleaſure, and receive from it many 


hints of ſoothing recollection, when time ſhall 


remove her yet farther from you, and your grief 
ſhall be matured to veneration. To this, how- 
ever painful for the preſent, I cannot but ad- 
viſe you, as to a ſouree of comfort and fatisfac- 
tion in the time to come; ior all comfort and 


all ſatis faction is ane wiſhed you by, dear 


5 Sir, 


ou moſt obliged; elt Bedient) 
8 + 8 And moſt humble ſervant, 
© DAM. Jottxs0n.” 


The Rambler bw inereaſbil in fame as in age. 
Soon after its firſt folio edition was concluded, 
it was publiſhed, in four o&avo volumes; and 
its authour lived to ſee ten numerous do of 
it in London, beſides | TIM of re e 


Scotland. 


I profeſs myſelf to have ever entertained! a pro- 
fownns nnn for the aſtoniſhing force and 
vivacity 
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Cog, of mind, which the Rambler exhibits. 


That Johnſon had penetration enough to ſee, WW 
and ſeeing would not diſguiſe the general mi- Etat. 41, 


ſery ot man in this ſtate, of being, may have 
given riſe to the ſuperficial notion of his being 
too ſtern a philoſopher. But men of reflection 
will be ſenfible that he has given a true repreſen- 
tation of human exiſtence, and that he has, at 
the ſame; time, with a. generous benevolence, 
diſplay ed. every. conſolation which our ſtate 
+" > zus z. not, only thoſe ariſing from the 
hopes of futurity, but ſuch as may be at- 
tained. in the immediate progreſs through life. 
He has not. depreſſed the ſoul to deſponden- 
cy, and indiflerence, He has every Where 
inculcated ſtudy, labour, and exertion. Nay, 
he has ſhewn, in a very odious light, a man 
whoſe practice is to go about kent the 
views 4 others, by perpetual complaints of evil, 
and awakening thoſe conſiderations of | danger 
and diſtreſs, which are, for the moſt part, lul - 
led into a quiet oblivion. This he has done ve- 
ry ſtrongly in his character of Suſpirius *, from 
which Goldſmith took that of Croaker, in his 
comedy of © The. Good-natured Man, as 
Johnſon told me he acknowledged to him, and 
which 1s, indeed, very obvious. 

To paint out the numerous ſubjects which the | 

Rambler treats with a dignity and perſpicuity 
which are there united in a manner which we 
ſhall in vain look for any where elſe, would 
take up too large a portion of .my book, and 
would, I truſt, be ſuperfluous, conſidering how 
univerſally thoſe volumes are now diff eminated. 
Even the moſt condenſed and brilliant ſentences 
which they contain, and which have very 
properly been ſelected under the name of 
| | | 6 BEAUTIES, | 


* 


WH : No. 55. 
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e BzavuTirs , are of conſiderable bulk. But 


NI may ſhortly obſerve, that the Rambler furniſh- 
Etat. 41. es ſuch an aſſemblage of diſeourſes on practical 


religion and moral duty, of critical inveſtigati- 
ons, and allegorical and oriental tales, that no 
mind can be thought very deficient that has, 
by conſtant ſtudy ad meditation, aſſimilated to 


ittlelf all that may be found there. No. 7, writ- 


ten in Paſſion- week on abſtraction and ſelf. exa- 
mination, and No. 110, on penitence and the 
placability of the Divine Nature, cannot be too 
often read. No. 54, on the effect which the 
death of a friend ſhould have upon us, though 
rather too diſpiriting, may be occaſionally very 
medicinal to the mind. Every one muſt ſup- 
poſe the writer to have been deeply impreſſed 
by a real ſcene; but he told me that was not 


_ the caſe, which ſhews how well his fancy could 


conduct him to the houſe of mourning. Fowe 
of theſe more ſolemn papers, I doubt not, 
ticularly attracted the notice of Dr. Young, the 


authour of © The Night Thoughts,” of whom 


my eſtimation is ſuch, as to reckon his applauſe 
an honour even to Johnſon, I have ſeen ſome 
volumes of Dr. Young's copy of the Rambler, 
in which he has marked the paffages which he 
thought particularly excellent, by folding down 


a corner of the page; and ſuch as he wn in a 


ſuper- eminent degree, are marked by double 
ene 1 am ſorry mor ſome of the volumes are 
— * loſt. 


2 Dr. Iban was gratified by ſeeing this ſcleQion, .and 


wrote to Mr. Kearſley, in Fleet-ſtreet, the fol. 


lowing note: 


Mr. Johnſon ſends compliments to Mr. Kearſley, od 


| begs the favour of ſeeing. him as ſoon as he can. Mr. Kearſley 


is defired to bring with him the laſt edition of what he has 


honoured with the name of BEAUriEs.“ 


May 20, 1782.“ 
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loſt. Johnſon was pleaſed when told of the mi- 1950. 
nute attention with which Young had ſignified — 


his approbation of his Eſſays. 

I will venture to ſay, that in no writings 
whatever can be found more bark and ſteel for 
the mind, if I may uſe the expreſſion; more 
that can brace and invigorate every manly 
and noble ſentiment. No. 32 on patience, 


even under extreme miſery, is wonderfully lot- 
ty, and as much above the rant of ſtoiciſm, as 
the Sun of Revelation is brighter than the twi- 


light of Pagan philoſophy. I never read the 
following ſentence without feeling my frame 


thrill: I think there is ſome reaſon for queſti- 
oning whether the body and mind are not ſo 
proportioned, that the one can bear all which 
can be inflicted on the other; whether virtue 
cannot ſtand its ground as long as life, and 
whether a ſoul well principled will not be ſooner 
{ſeparated than ſubdued.“' 

Though inſtruction be the predominant pur- 
pole of the Rambler, yet it is enlivened with a 
conſiderable portion of amuſement. Nothing 
can be more erroneous than the notion which 
ſome perſons have entertained, that Johnſon 
was then aretired authour, ignorant of the world; 
and, of conſequence, that he wrote only from 
his imagination when he deſcribed characters 
and manners. He ſaid to me, that before he 
wrote that work, he had been * running about 
the world,” as he expreſſed it, more than al- 
molt any body; and [ Jams heard him relate, 
with much ſatisfaction, that ſeveral of the cha- 
racters in the Rambler were drawn fo naturally, 
that when it firſt circulated in numbers, a club 
in one of the towns in Eſſex imagined them- 
ſelves to be ſeverely exhibited in it, and were 
much incenſed DYE a perſon who, they ſuſ- 

3 pecked, 


Etat. 41. 


of importance.” 
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1750. peed, had thus made them objects of public 
notice; nor were they quieted till authentic aſ- 
Etat. 41. ſurance was given them, that the Rambler was 

written by a perſon who had never heard of any 


one of them. Some of the characters are be- 
lieved to have been actually drawn from the life, 
particularly that of Proſpero from Garrick, who 
never entirely forgave its pointed ſatire. For 
inſtances of fertility of fancy, and accurate de- 
ſcription of real life, I appeal to No. 19, a man 
who wanders from one profeſſion to another, 
with moſt plauſible reaſons for every change. 


No. 34, female faſtidiouſneſs and timorous re- 


finement. No. 82, a Virtuoſo who has collect- 
ed curiofities. No. 88, petty modes of enter- 
taining a company, and conciliating kindneſs. 
No. 182, fortune-hunting. No. 194 195, 
a tutor's account of the follies of his pupil. No. 
197—198, legacy-hunting. He has given a 
ſpecimen of his nice obſervation of the mere ex- 


. ternal appearances of life, in this paſſage in No. 


179, againſt affectation, that frequent and moſt 
diſguſting quality: He that ſtands to contem- 
plate the crouds that fills the ſtreets of a popu- 
lous city, will ſee many paſſengers whoſe air and 
motion it will be difficult to behold without 
contempt and laughter; but if he examine what 
are the appearances that thus powerfully excite 


his riſibility, he will find among them neither 


poverty nor diſeaſe, -nor any involuntary or 
painful defect. The diſpoſition to derifion and 
inſult, is awakened by the ſoftneſs of foppery, 

the ſwell of infolence, the livelineſs of levity, or 
the ſolemnity of grandeur ; by the ſprightly trip, 
the ſtately ſtalk, the formal ſtrut, and the lofty 
mien ; by geſtures intended to catch the eye, 
and by looks elaborately formed as evidences 


Every 
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page of the Rambler ſhews a mind 1750. 
ee claſſical. alluſion and poetical ima- 


gery: Iluſtrations from other writers are, upon Etat 41- 
All occaſions, fo ready, and mingle. ſo eaſily in 
his periods, that the whole appears of one uni- 
form vivid texture. 

The ſtyle. of this Work has been cenſured by 
ſome dhallow criticks, as involved and turgid, 
and abounding with antiquated and hard words. 
80. ill founded is the firſt part of this objection, 
that I will challenge all who, may honour this 
book with a peruſal, to point out any Englith 

writer whoſe language conveys his meaning with 
equal force and, perſpicuity. It muſt, indeed, 
be allowed, that the ſtructure of his ſentences is 
expanded, and. often has ſomewhat of the in- 
verſion of Latin; and that he delighted to ex- 
preſs familiar thoughts in philoſophical language; 
NG in this the reverſe of Socrates, Who, it 
was laid, reduced philoſophy to the ſimplicity of 
common life. But let us attend to what he 
himſelf ſays in his concluding paper; When 
common words were leſs pleaſing to the ear, or 
leſs diſtinct in their ſignification, I have familia- 
riſed the terms of philoſophy, by applying . 
to popular ideas.“ And, as to the ſecond 
of this objection, upon a late careful reviſion of 
the work, I can-with confidence ſay, that it is 
amazing bow few of thoſe words, for which it 
has been unjuſtly characteriſed, are actually to 
be found in it; I am ſure, not the proportion of 
one to each paper. This idle charge has been 
echoed from one babbler to another, who have 
confounded Johnſon's s Eſſays with Johnſon's 
Vol. I. N „ 1 


Vet his ſtyle did not eſcape the harmleſs ſhafts of les 


ſant humour; for the ingenious Bonnell Thornton 3 


5 mock Rambler in the Drury- lane Journal 


D "* r - 
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17750. Digionary; ; and becauſe he thought i it right in 
> a Lexicon of our language to collect many 
Etat. 41. words which had fallen into diſuſe, but were 
| ſupported by great authorities, it has been ima- 
ined that all of theſe have been interwoven into 
is own compoſitions. That ſome of them 
have been adopted by him unneceſſarily, may, 
perhaps, be allowed; but, in general they are 
evidently an advantage, for without them his 
ſtately ideas would be confined and cramped, 
«© He that thinks with more extent than another, 
will want words of larger meaning *.” He once 
told me, that he had formed his 1 yle upon that 
of Sir William Temple, and upon Chambers's 
Propoſal for his Dictionary. He certainly was 
miſtaken ; or if he imagined at firſt that he was 
imitating Temple, he was very unſucceſsful; 
for nothing can be more unlike than the fimpli- 
city of Temple, and the richneſs of Johnſon. 
Their ſtyles differ as plain cloth and brocade. 
Temple, indeed, ſeems equally, erroneous in ſup- 
poſing that he himſelfhad formed his ſtyle upon 
Sandys's Hiſtory of all Religions. 

The ſtyle of Johnſon Was, undoubtedly, 
much formed upon that of the great writers in 
the laſt century, Hooker, Bacon, Sanderſon, 
Hakewell, and others; thoſe © GranTts,” as 

they were well characteriſed by one whoſe au- 
thority, were I to name him, would ſtamp a 
: reverence on the opinion. | 
We may with the utmoſt propriety, apply to 
his learned ſtyle that paſſage of Horace, a part 
Which he has taken as the motto to his Didti- 
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&« Cum tabulis animum cenſoris ſumet honefti : 1750. 
ce Audebit quæcumque parùm ſplendorit habebunñ 
1 5 ne pondere erunt, el Honore indigna Aut. 41. 
19227 e,, 
& Verbaimovere loco, quamvis invita recedant, 
a Fe verſentur adhuc intra penetralia Veſte. 
* Obſcurata diu populo bonus eruet, atque 
« Proferet in lucem ſpecioſa vocabula rerum, 
* Due priſcis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegit, 
<6 Nunc fatus informis premit et deſerta vetuſtas : 
Adſciſcet nova, "que genitor produxerit uſus : 
* Vehemens,' et e rae puroque ſimillimus amni, 


” Runder _ nen beabit divite lingud. 2 


5 To ſo great a maſter of ning to one of 
ſuch vaſt and various knowledge as Johnſon, 
might have been allowed a liberal indulgence of 
that licence which Horace claims in A 


Place: 6 
. & WO Fre S fortd neceſſs oft 


&« Indiciis mon/trare recentibus abdita rerum, 
“ Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis | 15 
© Continget, dabiturque licentia ſumpta pudenter 
„Et nova fitaque nuper habebunt verba fidem ſi 
* Grace fonte cadant, parce detorta, Quid autem 
„ Cacilio Plautoque dabit Romanus, ademptum 
* Firgilio Varioque ? Ego cur, acquirere pduca: 

Si pofſum, invideor ; cum lingua Catonis: et Enni 
„„ Sermonem patrium — et nova rerum 

„Nomina protulerit ? Licuit ſemperque licebit 

"20 n praſente not Srodticere nomen *.” 


70 Vet Johnſon aſſured me, that he had not ta- „ 
"Fen WE him to add more than four or five | 
| A * rel words | 
| nf ont Epiſt. Lib. II. Epik. ii, 

2. Horat. Arte Poetica. 
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2780. N to the Engliſh language, of his own for- 


mation; and he was very much offended at the 


Kut. general licence by no means ,** modeſtly taken” 


in his time; not only to coin new words, but to 
uſe many words in ſenſes quite different from 
their eſtabliſhed n * thoſe quently 
very: fantaſtical. - | 
Sir Thomas Brown, whole life, R wrote, | 
was remarkably. fond of Anglo-Latin diction; 
and to his example we are to aſcribe Johnſon's 
ſometimes indulging himſelf in this kind of 
phraſeology . Johnſon's comprehenſion of 
mind was the mould for his language. Had his 
conceptions been narrower, his expreſſion would 
- - have been eaſier. His ſentences have a dignifi- 
ied march; and, it is certain, that his example 
has given a general elevation to the language of 
his country, for many of our beſt writers have 
approached very near to him; and, from the 
influence which he has had upon. our compo- 
ſition, ſcarcely any thing is written now that is 
not better expreſſed than was uſual before he 
appeared to lead the national taſte. 
his circumſtance, the truth of W St 
. ſtrike every critical reader, has been ſo happily 
enforced by Mr. Courtenay, in his Moral 
and Literary Character of Dr. Johnſon,” that 1 
* mne e on e to 1 11 not- 
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I, The in. of bis HA at Sir Thowss 
Brown has been made by many people; and lately it bas 
been anſiſted on and illuſtrateti by a variety of quotations 
from Brown in one of the popular Eſſays written by the Re- 
verend Mr. Knox, maſter of Tunbridge ſchool, whom 1 
have ſet down in. my liſt of thaſe who have ſomerimes not 
unſucceſsful ly imirate d Dr. Johnſon's 7 


ry 


— 
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withſtandin his, er. too e err I 150. 


S150 oy t . 


don ne n: e. 


for one of is friends: amen 


TA 177 ; 


4 By Nature $ gifts ordain'd ma ,, 


« He, like a Titian, form'd' his brilliant ſehbei; 
< And taught cbngenial fpirits tö excel, 
„While from his Iips impreflive wiſdom fell. 
e Our boaſted' Goipsturtir felt the Tovetei * 
66 ſway ; N Hane ons zin 8 

From him deriv'd the ſweet yet nervous lay. 
„ To Fame's Proud cliff he bade our Raphael 

5 4 piſſes" e Ni ano DV: ae 

6 Hence Niobe“ pen ui Rrvnor be- 

pencil vies. a waar 


6 Win — 8 flame melogious / Buxxzv 


2906510 


e 7 OE, 
9 While 842 grand ſtrain in ſmoother cadence 
43 Mons... NENT... 


“ And you, Maron, to critick learning dear, 
* Corred and elegant, refin'd though clear, 
«By ſtudyin Bi” "Acq ord that claſſick taſte, 
ce Which kl 1 in  Shaklptare” s fanethy ſtatue 
- S181 cc Piat d. Sint 9:30M9} 5 15631 
4 Near Johnſon SrEEYENS ſtands, 0 on ſcenick 
I On e eee 
0 Ga laborious, fertile, and TTY 
9 Ingenious HAWKESWORTH to this cel we 
ohe, ee ee 
1 0 And ſcarce the pupil from the tutor 8 
< Here early parts accompliſh” d Jox xs ſublimes, 
+ And-ſcience blends with Aſia's lofty rhymes: 
« Harmonious "Jones! who in his ſplendid 


2.5 $0" Ffathy 
8 Sings Camdeo's ſports, on 6 Agre $ flowery 
4 © $27 55. plains 57 


In Hindu fidions while we e fondly race 7 
Love and the Muſes, deck'd with Attick 
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ce Amid theſe names can BoswRLI be forgot, 


* t 


c Scarce by North Britons now eſteemed a 


Mo to the ſa 


8 th 


devoted from his youth, 


< Imbib'd from him the faered. love of truth; 


„ The keen reſearch, the exerciſe of mind. 
And that beſt art, the art to know mankind. — 


Nor was his energy confin'd alone 
„Jo friends around his philoſophick throne; 


& Its influence wide improv'd our letter d ifle, 

& And lucid vigour mark'd the general ſtyle : 

As Nile's proud waves, ſwol'n from their 
cc 00zy bed, 6 * | 


*< Firſt o'er the neighbouring meads majeſtick | 


OE ſpread; ; eh PH 
Till gathering force, they more and more ex- 


„% pand, 


And with new virtue fertiliſe the land. 


lowed to be too maſculine for the delicate gen- 
tleneſs of female writing. His ladies, there- 
fore, ſeem ſtrangely rhinos even to ridicule; and. 
eem well denominated by the names which he 


| p The following obſervation in Mr. Boſwell's Journal of 4 


Tour to the Hebrides may ſufficiently account for that gentle- 
* being now ſcarcely eſteemd a Scot” by any of 


his countrymen : If he (Dr. Johnſon) was particularly pre- 


judiced againſt the Scots, it was becauſe! they were more in 


his way ; becauſe he thought their ſucceſs, in England rather 


exceeded the due proportion of their real merit; and be- 


cauſe be could not but ſee in them that nationality which, I 
believe, no liberal- minded Scotchman will deny.” Mr. Boſ- 


well, indeed, is ſo free from national prejudices, that be ; 


might with equal propriety have been deſcribed as— | 
©" Scarce by South Britons now eſteem'd a Scot.” 
Ig *— CounTenar, 


: - *.# * # 
- 5 ; * 


1 


Juohnſon's language, however, muſt, be al- 


b 
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has given them, as Miſella, Zazima, Fropertn 1750. 

tia, Rhodoclia. CORY 
It has of late been the faſhion to compare the rat. 47% 

ſtyle of Addiſon and Johnſon, and to 7 

ate, I think very unjuſtly, the ſtyle of Addiſon _ 

as nerveleſs and feeble, 0 5 it has not the 


773 


. into their minds by an pep Mane 
ence. Johnſon writes like a teacher. He dic. 
tates to his readers as if from an academical 
chair. They attend with awe and admiration; 
and his precepts are impreſſed upon them by his 
commanding eloquence. Addiſon's ſtyle, "like 
a light wine, pleaſes every body from the firſt. 
Johnſon's, like a liquor of more body, ſeems . 
too ſtrong at firſt, but, by degrees, is highly. 
reliſned; and ſuch. is the melody of his periods, 
ſo much do they captivate the ear, and ſeize up · 
on the attention, that there is ſcarcely any 
writer, however inconſiderable, who does not 
aim, in ſome. degree, at the ſame ſpecies of ex- 
cellence. But let us not ungratefully underva- 
lue that beautiful ſtyle, which has pleaſingly 
conveyed to us much inſtruction and FREE. 
ment. Though comparatively weak, when o 
poſed to Johnlan's Herculean vigour, let us not 
call it poſitively feeble. Let us remember the 
character of his ſtyle, as given by Johnſon him- 
ſelf: “What he attempted, he performed; he 
is never feeble, and he did not with to be ener- 
getick; he is never rapid, and he never ſtag- 
nates. His ſentences have neither ſtudied am- 
\ 1 | | ; ** 


! 
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1756. plitude, nor affected brevity: Bis periods, 
— though not diligently, rounded, are voluble and 
Etat. 31. eaſy. Whoeyer wiſhes to attain an Engliſh 

tle, familiar bur not coarſe, and elegant But 
not oſtentatious, muſt give his days and nights 
to the volumes of Addiſon * 

Though the Rambler was not anelbdbd till 
the year 1752, 1 ſhall, under t this year; ſuy all 
that T have. to obſerve” 8 it. Some of the 
tranſlations of the mottos by himſelf, are admi- 

rably done. He acknowledges to have received. 

| « elegant tranflations” of many of them from 
| Mr. James Elphinſton ; and ſome are very hap- 
pily tranſlated by a Mr. F. Lewis, of whom I 
never heard more, except that Johnſon thus de- 

ſcribed him to Mr. Malone: © Sir, he lived in 

London, and hung looſe upon fociety. *The 

concluding paper of his Rambler is at once dig - 

nified and pathetickx. I cannot, however, but 
with, that he had not ended it with an unneceſ- 
ſary Greek verſe, tranſlated alſo into an En 234 
couplet. It is too much like the coficei 
thoſe dramatick poets, who uſed to conclude UE 
act with a rhyme; and the expreſſion in the firſt 
line of his couplet,” as Celeftial p 4." _— 
proper in Pagan poetry, is ill ſuited to Chriſti- 
anity, with a conformity to which he conſoles 
himſelf. ' How much better would it have been, 
to have ended with the proſe ſentence, © I ſhall 
never envy the honours' which wit and learning 
obtain in any other cauſe, if T can be numbered 
among the writers Who have given ardour to 
e and confidence to truth. enen 


Hs ; 


3 7 1. ſhall 1 prdbatly, in e work, maintain I merit 
of Addiſon $ 2 iet _ deen —_ Si ae r, 
ed. 
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His friend Dr. Birch being now engaged i in 22 


preparing an edition of Raleigh's ſmaller pieces, tt 
Dr. Johnſon wrote * n Ow to thar © 


gentleman : 7 


* "KNOW ING: that you are: now pre- 


PT, to favour the publick with a new edition 
of Raleigh's miſcellaneous pieces, I have taken 


the liberty to ſend you a Manuſcript, which fell 


by chance within my notice. I perceive no 
proofs of forgery in my examination of it ; 
and the owner tells me, that, as he has heard, 
the hand-writing is Sir Walter” 3. If you ſhould 
find reaſon to conclude it genuine, it will be a 
kindneſs to the owner, a blind perſon“, to re- 
commend it to the bookſellers. Lam, Sir, 


* if Tour moſt humble ſervant, 
"0 SAM. Jounson.” 


His juſt abhorrence of Milton” $ political no- 
tions was ever ſtrong. But this did not prevent 
his warm admiration of Milton's great poetical 
[# tous Juſtice, 
beyond all who have written upon the fubjeft. 


merit, to which he has done illu 


And. this year he not only wrote a Prologue, 
which was ſpoken by. Mr. Garrick before the 


88 of Comus at Drury-lane theatre, for the 
t 


benefit of Milton' 8 grand-daygiter, but took a 


very 


muess 


rs. "Gin is probably the perſon meant. 


Eat. 4. 


j 
| 
| - 


136 


1750. very zealous intereſt in the ſucceſs of the charity. 
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o Onthe day preceding the performance, hepubliſh- 
Etat. 41. ed the following letter in the General Adver- 


_ tifer,” addrefled to the printer of that paper: 


© SIR, | 
„ THAT a certain degree of reputa- 

tion 1s acquired merely by approving the works 
of genius, and teſtifying a regard to the memo- 
ry of authours, is a truth too evident to be de- 
nied ; and therefore to enſure a participation of 


fame with a celebrated poet, many who would, 


perhaps, have contributed to ſtarve him when 


alive, have heaped expenſive pageants upon his 


ve. 


It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that this 


method of becoming known to poſterity with 
honour is peculiar to the great, or at leaſt to 


the wealthy; but an opportunity now offers for 


of his family. 


almoſt every individual to ſecure the praiſe of 
paying a juſt regard to the illuſtrious dead, 
united with the pleaſure of doing good to the 
living. To aſſiſt illuſtrious indigence, ſtrug- 
gling with diſtreſs and debilitated by age, is a 
iſplay of virtue, and an acquiſition of happi- 
neſs and honour. 8 5 35 
„ Whoever, then, would be thought capable 
of pleaſure in reading the works of our incom- 
parable Milton, and nat fo deſtitute of gra- 
titude as to refuſe to lay out a trifle in rational 
and elegant entertainment for the benefit of his 
living remains, for the exerciſe of their own 
virtue, the increaſe of their reputation, and the 
pleaſing conſciouſneſs of doing good, ſhould ap- 
pear at Drury-lane theatre to-morrow, April 5, 
when Comus will be performed for the bene- 
fit of Mrs. Elizabeth Foſter, grand-daughter 
to the authour, and the only ſurviving branch 


| : « N. B. 
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* N. B. There will be a new prologue on 1750. 
the occaſion, written by the authour of Irene, 8 


and ſpoken by Mr. Garrick; and, by particu- tat. 


lar deſire, there will be added to the Maſque a 


dramatick ſatire, called Lethe, in which Mr. | 


Garrick will perform.“ SA 


In 1751 we are to cotifiier him as carrying 1751. 


on both his Dictionary and Rambler. But he 


alſo wrote The Life of Cheynel,““ in the 
miſcellany called The Student; and the Re- 
verend Pr. Douglas having, with uncommon 
acuteneſs, clearly detected a groſs forgery and 


impoſition upon the publick by William Lauder, 


a Scotch ſchoolmaſter, who had with equal im- 


prudence and ingenuity, repreſented Milton 
as a p plagiary from certain modern Latin poets, 


Johnſon, who had been ſo far impoſed upon as 


ro furniſh a Preface and Poſtſcript to his work, 


now dictated a letter for Lauder, addreſſed to 


Dr. Douglas, acknowledging | his fraud! in terms 
of ſuitable” contrition !,* 


f 4 8 . * * 


1 Leſt chere ſhould be any 1 at any future period, 
abſurd enough to ſuſpe& that Johnſon was a partaker in 
| Lauder's fraud, or had any knowledge of it, when he aſſiſted 
him with his maſterly pen, it is proper here to quote the 
words of Dr. Douglas, now Biſhop. of Carliſle, at the time 
when he detected the impoſition, * It is to be hoped, na 
it is expected, that the elegant and nervous writer, whoſe 
judicious ſentiments and inimitable ſtyle point out the au- 
thour of Lauder's Preface and Poſtſcript, will no longer allow 
one to plume himſelf with his feathers, who appeareth ſo little 
to deſerve his aſſiſtance: an aſſiſtance which I am perſuaded 
would never have been communicated, had there been the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of thofe faQs which I have been the inſtru- 
ment of conveying to the world in theſe ſheets.” Milton no 
Plagiary, ad edit. p. 78. And his Lordſhip has been pleaſed 
now to authoriſe me to ſay, in the ſtrongeſt manner, that 
there is no ground whatever for any unfavourable reflection 


againſt Dr. Johnſon, who expreſſed the ſtrongeſt — | 


* Lauder. 


tat. 4. 


1 
FUE 
" 


— — hn - « 
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This extraordinary attempt of Lauder was no 


. ſudden effort. He had brooded over it for ma- 
4 ny, years; and to this hour it is uncertain what 


his princ Po motive was, unleſs it were a vain 
notion of his ſuperiority, / in being able, b 

whatever means, to deceive mankind. To 1 
fect this, he produced certain paſſages from 

Grotius, Maſenius, and others, which. had a 
faint reſemblance to ſome parts of the © Paradiſe 
Loſt.” In theſe he interpolated ſome fragments 
of Hog's Latin tranſlation of that poem, alledging 
that the maſs thus fabricated was the archetype 
from which Milton copied. Theſe fabrications he 
publiſhed from time to time in the Gentleman's 
Magazine; and, exulting in his fancied ſucceſs, 
he in 1750 ventured to collect them into a 
pamphlet, entitled An Eſſay on Milton's Uſe 
and Imitation of the Moderas in his Paradiſe 
Loſt.” To this pamphlet Johnſon wrote a Pre- 


face, in full perſuaſion of Lauder's honeſty, 


and a Poſtſcript recommending, in the moſt 
2 terms, a ſubſcription for the relief of 

d-daughter of Milton, of whom he thus 
xr: < It is yet in the power of a great peo- 
ple to reward the poet whoſe name they boaſt, 
and from their alliance to whoſe. genius, they 
claim ſome kind of ſuperiority to every other 
nation of the earth; that poet, whoſe works 
may poſſibly be read when every other monuę 
ment of Britiſh greatneſs ſhall be obliterated 
to reward him, not. with pictures or with me- 
dals, which, if he ſees, he ſees with contempt, 
but with tokens of gratitude, which he, —— 


haps, may even noy conſider as not unwor 5 


the regard of an immortal ſpirit.“ | Surely 


is: inconſiſtent with e enmity towards Milton,” 
which Sir John Hawkins imputes to Johnſon 


upon this e e wy Oy all along 
4 ablerve 
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: 1187 that Johnſon ſeemed to approve not only 1751. 
of the deſign, but of the argument; and ſeem- ——— 
ed to exult in a perſuaſion, that the reputation Etat. 42. 


of Milton was likely to ſuffer by this diſcovery. 


That he was not privy to the impoſture, I am 
well perſuaded ; but that he wiſhed well to the 
argument, may be inferred from the Preface, 
which indubitably was written by Johnſon.” 

Is it poſſible for any man of clear judgment to 

ſuppoſe that Johnſon, who ſo nobly praiſed the 

poetical excellence of Milton in a Poſtſcript to 

this very © diſcovery,” as he then ſuppoſed it, 

could, at the ſame time, exult in a perſuaſion 
that the great. poet's reputation was likely to 
ſuffer by it? This is an inconſiſtency of which 
Johnſon was incapable ; nor can any thing 
more be fairly Ar een from the Preface, than 
that Johnſon, who was alike diſtinguiſhed for 
ardent curioſity and love of truth, was pleaſed 
with an inveſtigation by which both were grati- 
fied, That he was actuated by theſe motives, 
and certainly by no unworthy deſire to depre- 
ciate our great epick poet, is evident from his 

.own words; for, after mentioning the general 
zeal of men of genius and literature to ad- 

vance the honour, and diſtinguiſh the beauties 
of Paradiſe Loſt,” he ſays, Among the inqui- 
Ties to which this ardour of criticiſm has natu- 
. rally given occaſion, none is more obſcure in 
_ itſelf, or more worthy of rational curioſity, than 


a retroſpection of the progreſs of this mighty ge- 
nius in the conſtruction of his work; a view of 


the fabrick gradually riſing, perhaps, from 
ſmall begianings, till its foundation reſts in the 
centre, and its turrets. ſparkle in the ſkies; to 
trace back the ſtructure through all its varieties, 
10 the ſimplicity of its firſt plan; to find what 
was firſt projected, whence the ſcheme was 

| | | taken, 


* 


l 
| 
| 
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taken, how it was improved, by what aſſiſtance 


— it was executed, and from what ſtores the mate- 
Etat. 42. rials were collected; whether its founder du 


1732. 


warm admirer, and a ſtudious imitator 
ſtyle, and then lived in great intimacy with him, 
began a periodical paper, entitled Taz Ap- 
YENTURER,” in connection with other gentle- 
men, one of whom was 7 ron s much-loved 
friend, Dr. Bathurſt ; an 


1 in the courſe « of their er 


them from the quarries of Nature, or demoliſh- 
ed other buildings to embelliſh his own.“ — Is 


this the language of one who wiſhed to blaſt the 
laurels of Milton ? | 

Though Johnſon's Wen were at chis 
time far from being eaſy, his humane and cha- 


ritable diſpoſition was conſtantly exerting itſelf. 
Mrs. Anna Williams, daughter of a very inge- 
nious Welſh phyſician, and a woman of more 


than ordinary talents and literature, having come 
to London in hopes of being cured of a cataract 
in both her eyes, which afterwards ended in to- 
tal blindneſs, was kindly received as a conſtant 
viſitor at his houſe while Mrs. Johnſon lived; 
and after her death having come under bis roof 

in order to have an operation upon her eyes per- 


” formed with more comfort to her than in lodg- 
inge, ſhe had an apartment from him during the 
re 


houſe. 


of her life, at all times when he had a 


In 1752 he was almoſt entirely occupied with 


his Dictionary. The laſt paper of his Rambler 


was publiſhed March a, this year; after which, 


there was a ceſſation for fome time of any ex- 


ertion of his talents as an eſſayiſt. But, in the 
ſame . year, Dr. Hawkeſworth, who * his 


his 


without doubt, they 


received many valuable hints from his conver- 
. ſation, moſt of his friends mae deen 0 _ 
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That there ſhould be a ſuſpenſion of his lite- 
rary labours during a part of the year 1752, will 
not ſeem ſtrange, when it is conſidered that ſoon 
after cloſing his Rambler, he ſuffered a loſs 
which, there can be no doubt, affected him 
with the deepeſt diſtreſs. For on the 17th of 
March, O. S. his wife died. Why Sir John 
Hawkins ſhould unwarrantably take upon him 


I91 
1752. 


even to ſuppoſe that Johnſon's fondneſs for her 
was diſſembled [meaning ſimulated or aſſumed , 


and to „ that if it was not the caſe, it 
Was a leſſon he had learned by rote,“ I cannot 
conceive; unleſs it proceeded from a want of 
ſimilar feelings in his own breaſt. To argue 
from her being much older than Johnſon, or 
any other circumſtances, that he could not really 
love her, is abſurd; for love is not a ſubject of 
reaſoning, but of feeling, and therefore there 
are no common principles upon which one can 
perſuade another concerning it. Every man 


feels for himſelf, and knows how he is affected 


by particular qualities i in the perſon he admires, 


the impreſſions of which are too minute and deli- 
cate to be ſubſtantiated in language. 

That his love for her was of the moſt ardent 
kind, and, during the long period of fifty years, 
was unimpaired by the lapſe of time. is evident 
from various paſſages in the ſeries of his Pray- 
ers and Meditations, publiſhed by the Reve- 
rend Mr. Strahan, as well as from other memo- 


rials, one of which I ſelect, as ſtrongly marking 


the tenderneſs and ſenſibility of his mind. 
« April 23, 1753, I know not whether I do 


not too much indulge the vain longings of af- 


jection ; but I hope they intenerate my heart, 
and that when 1 die like my Tetty, this affecti- 
on will be acknowledged in a happy interview, 
and that 1 in the mean time I am incited by it to 
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1752. piety. 1 will, however, not deviate too much 
from common and received methods of devo- 
Etat. 43. tion. 


Her wedding- ring, when ſhe heme his ike, 


Was, after her death, preſerved by him as long 


-as he lived with an affectionate care, in a little 
round wooden box, in the inſide of which he 
paſted a ſlip of paper, thus inſcribed by him in 

fair i as follows : 


6 Eben! 1 
„ Elix. Johnſon, 
e Nupta Jul. ꝙ 17 736, 
% Mortua, ebeu. 
Tas Mart. 17 1752. 


"After: his death, Mr. Francis Mts) his 
faithful ſervant and reſiduary legatee, offered 
this memorial of tenderneſs to Mrs. Luey Por- 
ter, Mrs. Johnſon's daughter; but ſhe having 
declined to accept it, he had it enamelled as a 
mourning- ring for his old maſter, and preſented 


it to his wife, Mrs. Barber, who now has it. 


The ſtate of mind in which a man muſt be 
upon the death of a woman whom he ſincerely 
loves, had been in his contemplation many 
years before. In his IRENE, we find the follow- 
ing fervent and tender ſpeech of Demetrius ad- 
e e | 71 


From thoſe bright e of metal day, 
Where now thou ſhin'ft amongſt mp fellow 
"7 ſaints, uy, 
e Array'd in purer light, look down on me! 
In pleaſing viſions and aſſuaſive dreams, | 
„001 ſooth my ſoul, and —.— me how to boſe 
© £73700 IE. 92 | | 


. 
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L have, indeed, been told by Mrs. Deſmou- 1752. 
lins, who, before her marriage, lived for ſome ww— 
time with Mrs. Johnſon at Hampſtead, that ſhe Etat. 43. 
indulged herſelf in country air and nice living, 
at an unſuitable expence, while her huſband was 
drudging in the ſmoke of London, and that ſhe 
by no means treated him with that complacency 
Which is the moſt engaging quality in a wife. 
But all this is perfectly compatible with his fond- 
neſs for her, eſpecially when it is remembered 
that he had a high opinion of her underſtanding, 
and that the impreſſion which her beauty, real 
or ' imaginary, had originally made upon his 
fancy, being continued by habit, had not been 
effaced, though ſhe herſelf was doubtleſs much 
altered for the worſe, The dreadful ſhock of 
ſeparation took place in the night ; and he im- 


mediately diſpatched a letter to his friend, the > 
Reverend Dr. Taylor, which; as Taylor told 
me, expreſſed grief in the ſtrongeſt manner he 
had ever read; ſo that it is much to be regretted 
it has not been 3 The letter was 
brought to Dr. Taylor, at his houſe in the Cloyſ- 
ters, Weſtminſter, about three in the morning; 
and as it ſignified an earneſt deſire to ſee him, 
he got up, and went to Johnſon as ſoon as he 
was dreſſed, and found him in tears and in ex- 
treme agitation. After being a little while to- 
gether, Johnſon requeſted him to join with him 
in prayer. He then prayed extempore, as did 
Dr. Taylor: and thus, by means of that piety - 
which was ever his primary object, his troubled 
mind was, in ſome degree, ſoothed and com- 


poſed. | | | 
'* . © The next day he wrote as follows: 


Vo. I. O 1 e 
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2 the Reverend Dr. T AY den. 


« Dip wk SIR, 10 41 
. me have ge company an in 
ſtructiop. Do not live away from me. My 
diſtreſs is Fredt., 4 

We Pray dere Mes. Taylor to inform me What 
mourning 1ihauld buy for my mother and Miss | 
Porter, and bring a note in writing With vou. 

Remember me in your prayers, for vain is. 
the help of man. 
5 e J am, dear . 

arch 15, 755. , San. Jonssox.“ 


That tis fufterings upon the death of his wits | 
Vere ſevere, beyond what are commonly en- 
dured, I have no doubt, from the information 
of many who. were then about um, to none of. 
whom 1 give mote. credit than to Mr. Francis. 

arber, his faithful negro ſervant”, who came 
into his family about a fortnight after the diſ- 
mal event. Theſe ſuffering 8 © ae ated by 
The. e JL inherent, in wer conſtitution; 


t and. e e Was not oftener in the, 


* , Wrong 


4 $454 


. ber PO z Was „ Bid in e was brought to. 


hgfand in 1790 by Col. Bathurſt, father of Johrſon's very 
Aale friend, Dr. Bathurſt. He was ſent, for ſome time 
to the Reverend r. Jackſon's ſchool, at Barton in Yorkſhire. 
The Colonel by his will left him his freedom, and Dr, Ba- 
rhurſt was willing By he thould enter into Johnſon” s ſervice, 
"in which he confined From 1752 till Johnſon's death, with 
che exception of | two intervals; in one of which, upbn ſome 
Aifference with his maſter, he went and ſerved an apdthecary 
in Cheapſide, but ſtill viſited. Dr. Johnſon ly; in 
another, when he took a fancy to go to fea, Part of the time, 
ted. he was, by the kindneſs of his maſter, at a ſchool 
in Northamptonſhire, that he might have the ddvihtage of 
ſome learning. So early and ſo laſting a connettion was 


there between Dr. Johnſon and his humble friend. 
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wrong than ſhe was, in the little diſagreements 1752. 
which ſometimes troubled his married ſtate, =wv— 


him than ever, he might very naturally, after 
her death, be tenderly diſpoſed to charge him- 


—_ _ felf with flight omiſſions and offences, the ſenſe 
of which would give him much uneaſineſs. Ac- 


cordingly we find, about a year after her de- 


ceaſe, that he thus addreſſed the Supreme Being: 


O Lord, who givelt the grace of repentance, 
and heareſt the prayers of the penitent, grant 
that by true contrition I may obtain forgiveneſs 
of all the fins committed, and of all duties ne- 
gleQed in my union with the wife whom thou 
haſt taken from me; for the neglect of joint de- 
votion, patient exhortation, and mild inſtruc- 


tion. The kindneſs of his heart, notwith- 


ſtanding the impetuoſity of his temper, is well 
known to his: friends; and I cannot trace the 
ſmalleſt foundation for the following dark and 
uncharitable aſſertion by Sir John Hawkins: 
The apparition of his departed wife was alto- 
gether. of the terrifick kind, and hardly afforded 
him a hope that ſhe was in a ſtate of happineſs 3. 
That he, in conformity with the opinion of ma- 
ny of the moſt able, learned, and pious Chriſ- 
tians in all ages, ſuppoſed that there was a mid- 
dle ſtate after death, previous to the time at 


which departed ſouls are finally received to eter- 


nal felicity, appears, I think, unqueſtionably 


from his devotions: And, O Lox, ſo far 


as it may be lawful in me, I commend to thy 
fatherly goodneſs the ſoul of my departed wife ; 


| : beſeeching thee to grant her whatever is beſt in 


| O 2 | her 


2 Prayers and Meditations, 


3 Hawkins's Life of Johnſon, p. 316. 


during which, he owned to me, that the gloomy tat. 43. 


irritability of his exiſtence was more painful to 


** 
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her preſent late, and finally to receive her to eter- 
nal happineſs +.” But this ſtate has not been 
looked upon with horrour, but only as leſs gra- 
cious. Eres | | 13 


He depoſited the remains of Mrs. Johnſon in 


lowi 


the church of Bromley in Kent, to which he 
was probably led by the reſidence of his friend 
Hawkeſworth at that place. The funeral ſer- 
mon which he compoſed for her, which was 
never preached, but having been given to Dr. 
Taylor, has been publiſhed ſince his death, is a 
performance of uncommon excellence, and full 
of rational and pious comfort to fuch as are de- 
preſſed by that ſevere affliction which Johnſon 
felt when he wrote it. When it is conſidered 
that it was written in ſuch an agitation of mind, 


and in the ſhort interval between her death and 
burial, it cannot be read without wonder. 


From Mr. Francis Barber I have had the fol- 


ng authentick and artleſs actount of the 
ſituation in which he found him recently after 
his wife's death: © He was in great affliction. 


Mrs. Williams was then living in his houſe, 


e which was in Gough-ſquare. He was buf 
* with the Dictionary. Mr. Shiels, and ſome 


others of the gentlemen who had formerly 


„ written for him, uſed to come about him. 


He had then little for himſelf, but frequently 
<« ſent money to Mr. Shiels when in diſtreſs. 
„The friends who. viſited him at that time, 


were chiefly Dr. Bathurſt, and Mr. Diamond, 
s an apotheeary in Cork-ſtreet, Burlington- 


“ gardens, with whom he and Mrs. Williams ge- 
* nerally dined every Sunday. There was a 


talk of his going to Iceland with him, which 
<< would probably have happened had he lived. 
There were alſo Mr. Cave, Dr. Hawkeſworth, 


« Mr. 


P Prayers and Meditations, 
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« Mr. Ryland, merchant on Tower-hill, Mrs. 1552. 
« Maſters the poeteſs, who lived with Mr. — 
& Cave, Mrs. Carter, and ſometime Mrs. Ma- tat. 43. 


60 caulay; - alſo, Mrs. Gardiner, wife of a tal- 
*© low-chandler on Snow-hill, not in the learned 
„way, but a worthy good woman; Mr. (now 
„Sir Joſhua) Reynolds; Mr. Millar, Mr. 
«© Dodfley, Mr. . — Mr. Payne of Pater- 
*© noſter- row, bookſellers; Mr. Strahan the prin- 
© ter, the Earl of Orrery, Lord Southwell, 
« Mr. Garrick,” 

Many are, no doubt, omitted in this cata» 
logue of his friends, and; in particular, his 
humble friend Mr. Robert Levet, an obſcure 
practiſer in phyfick amongſt the lower people, 
his fees being ſometimes very ſmall ſums, ſome- 
times whatever proviſions his patients could af- 
ford him, but of ſuch extenſive practice in that 
Way, that Mrs. Williams has told me, his walk 
was from Houndſditch to Marybone. It ap- 
pears from Johnſon's diary, that their acquain- 
tance commenced about the year 1746; and ſuch 
was Johnſon's predilection for him, and fanci- 
ful eſtimation of his moderate abilities, that 1 
have heard him ſay he ſhould not be fatisfied, 
though attended by all the College of Phyſicians, 
unleſs he had Mr. Levet with hum. Ever ſince 
I was acquainted with Dr. Johnſon, and man 
years before, as I have been aſſured by thoſe 
who knew him earlier, Mr. Levet had ah apart- 
ment in his houſe, or his chambers, and waited 
upon him every morning, through the whole 
courſe of his late and tedious breakfaſt. He was 
of a ſtrange groteſque appearance, ſtiff and for- 
mal in his manner, and ſeldom faid a 1 * while 
any company was preſent. 

I be circle of his friends, indeed, at this time 
| was extenſive and various, * beyond 1 
| cen 
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1752 been generally imagined: To trace his ac- 


quaintance with each particular perſon, if it 


Etat. 43. could be done, would be a taſk, of which the 


labour would not be repaid by the advantage: 
But exceptions are to be made; one of which 
muſt be a friend ſo eminent as Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds, who was truly his dice decrrs, and with 
whom he maintained an uninterrupted intimacy 
to the laſt hour of his life. When Johnſon liv- 
ed in Caſtle-ftreet, Cavendiſh-ſquare, he uſed 
frequently to viſit two ladies, who lived oppa- 
fire to him, Miſs Cotterells, daughters of Ad- 
miral Cotterell. Reynolds uſed alſo to viſit 
there, and thus they met. Mr. Reynolds, as 
I have obſerved above, had, from the firſt read- 
ing of his Life of Savage, conceived a very high 
admiration of Johnſon's powers of writing. His 
converſation no leſs delighted him; and he cul- 


tivated his acquaintarice with the laudable zeal 


of one who was ambitious of general improve- 
ment. Sir Joſhua, indeed, was lucky enough 


at their very firſt meeting to make a remark, 


which was fo much above the common-place 
ſtyle of converſation, that Johnſon at once per- 
ceived that Reynolds had the habit of thinking 
for himfelf. The ladies were regretting the 

death of a friend, to whom they owed great 
obligations; upon which Reynolds obſerved, 
Jou have, however, the comfort of being re- 
leved from a burthen of gratitude.” They 
were ſhocked a little at this alleviating ſuggeſtion, 
as too felfiſh ; but Johnſon defended it in his 
clear and forcible manner, and was much pleaſ- 
ed with the mind, the fair view of human na- 


ture, which it exhibited, like ſome of the re- 


flections of Rochefaucault. The conſequence 
was, that he went home with Reynolds, and 


* 
7 
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Sir Joſhua has told me a pleaſant characteriſ- 
tical anecdote - af Johnſon about the time of 
their firſt acquaintance. When they were one 


3 


evening together at the Mis Cotterells, the 


1 


1752. 
— 


Feat. 43- 


then, Dutcheſs of Argyle and another lady of 


high rank came in. Johnſon, thinking that the 


Miſs Cottezells were tog much engroſſed by 


them, and that he and his friend — 
ed, as law company of whom they were ſome- 


what aſhamed, grew engry; and reſolving to 


ſhock their ſuppoſed pride, by making their 
great viſitors imagine that his friend and he 
were low indeed, he addreffed himſelf in a loud 
tone to Mr. Reynolds, faying, © How much do 
you think you ang I eould get in à week, if we 
were to work as hard as we could as if they 
had been cemmon-mechanicks.  _ 

His acquaintance with Bennet Langran, Eſq 
of Langton, in Lincalnthire, another muck va- 
lued friend, commenced foon after the conclu- 
ſion of his Rambler, which that gentleman, 
then a youth, had read with ſo much admira- 
tion, that he came to London chiefly with the 
view of endeayguring ta be introduced to its 
authour. By a fortunate chance he happened 
to take lodgings in a houſe Where Mr. Levet 
frequently viſited; and having mentioned his 
wiſh to his andlady, the introduced him to 
Mr, Levet, who readily abtained Johnſon's per- 
miſſion to bring Mr. Langton td him; as, in- 


deed, Johnſan, during the wdals courſe of his 


life, had no ſhyneſs, real or affected, but was 
eaſy of acceſs to all who' were properly recom- 
mended, and even wiſhed to {ee numbers at his 
levee, as his morning circle of company might, 
with tric propriety, be called. Mr. Lzngion 
Me WINDY ee Whew 3e lage firs 
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1752. appeared. He had not received the ſmalleſt in- 


timation of his fi ure, dreſs, or manner. From 


— 
Etat. 43- peruſing his writings, he fancied he ſhould ſee 


a decent, well-dreſt, in ſhort, a remarkably de- 
corous philoſopher. Inſtead of which, down 
from his 'bed-chaniber, about noon, came, as 
newly riſen, a huge uncouth figure, with a lit- 


tle dark wig which ſcarcely ' covered his head, 


and his clothes hanging looſe about him. But 


his converſation was ſo rich, ſo animated, and 


ſo forcible; and his religious and political 
notions ſo congenial with thoſe in which Mr. 
Langton had been ediicated, that he conceived 
for him that veneration and attachment which 
he ever preſerved. Johnſon was not the leſs 
8 to love Mr. Langton, for his being of a 
ro ancient family ; for I have heard him fay, 
pleaſure, '<* Langton, Sir, has a grant of 
a free warren from Henry the Second; and 
Cardinal Stephen "Langton, in King John? $ 
reign, was of this family.“? 
Mr. Langton afterwards went to purſue his 


ſtudies at Trinity College, Oxford, where he 


formed an acquaintance with his fellow. ſtudent, 
Mr. Topham Beauclerk, who, though their 
opinions and modes of life were ſo different, 
that it ſeemed utterly improbable that they ſhould 


at all agree, had ſo ardetit a love of literature, 


ſo acute an underſtanding, ſuch elegance of 
manners, and ſo well diſcerned the excellent 
qualities of Mr. neten, that they became i in- 
timate friends. 

Johnſon ſoon after this acquaintance began, 
pellet a confiderable time at Oxford. Ile at 
firſt thought it ſtrange that Langton ſhould aſſo- 
ciate fo much with oge who had the character 
of being looſe, both is principles and prac- 
Hoes” but, by degrees, 


he himſelf was faſcinat- 
ed, 


— 
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ed. Mr. Beauclerk's being of the St. Albans 1752. 
family, and having, in ſome particulars, a re 


ſemblance to Charles the Second, contributed 
in Johnſon's imagination, to throw a luſtre up- 
on his other qualities; and, in a ſhort time 
the moral, pious Johnſon, and the gay, diſſi- 


pated Beauclerk, were companions. © What a 


coalition! (ſaid Garrick, when he heard of 
this ;) I ſhall have my old friend to bail out of 
the Round-houſe.“ But I can bear teſtimony 

that it was a very agreeable affociation. Beau- 
| clerk was too polite, and valued learning and 
wit too much, to offend Johnſon by ſallies of 
infidelity or licentiouſneſs ; and Johnſon de- 
lighted in the good qualities of Beauclerk, and 
Hoped to corre& 'the evil. Innumerable were 


the ſcenes in which Johnſon was amuſed by 


theſe young men. Beauclerk could take more 
liberty with him, than any body with whom I 
ever ſaw him; but, on the other hand, Beau- 
clerk was not ſpared by his reſpectable compa- 
nion, when reproof was proper. Beauclerk 
had ſuch a propenſity to ſatire, that at one 
time Johnſon ſaid to him, «© You never open 
your mouth but with intention to give pain 
and you have often given me pain, not from 
the power of what you faid,' but from ſeeing 
your intention.” At another time applying to 
him, with a flight alteration, a line of Pope, 
he ſaid, Thy love of folly, and thy ſcorn of 
fools—Every thing thou bo 

and every thing thou ſay'ſt the other.“ Ar 
another time he ſaid to him, Thy body is all 
vice, and thy mind all virtue.” Beauclerk not 
ſeeming to reliſh the compliment, Johnſon 
Taid, © Nay, Sir, Alexander the Great, march- 
ing in triumph into Babylon, could not have de- 


fired to have had more ſaid to him. 
e231 * 8 e * 0 - 4 I „ 


Johnſog 


ſt ſhews the one, 


Etat 


* 
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1752. Johnſon was ſome time with Beauelerk at his 
— houſe at Windſor, where he was (entertained 


* 43 with experiments in natural philoſophy. One 


Sunday, when the weather was very fine, 
Ew enticed him, inſenſibly, to ſaunter 
about all the morning. They went into a 
church-yard, in the time of divine ſervice, and 
Johnfon laid himſelf down at his eaſe upon one 
of the tomb-ſtones. Now, Sir, (faid Beau- 
clerk) you are like Hogarth's Idle Apprentice.” 
When Johnſon got his penſion, Beauclerk ſaid 
to him, in the humorous phrafe of Falſtaff, © I 
hope you'll now purge, and hve cleanly like a 
gentleman. SE? 

One night when Beauclerk and Langton had 
ſupped at a tayern in London, and fat till about 
three in the morning, it came into their heads 
to go and knock up Johnſon, and ſee if they 
could prevail on him to join them in a ramble. 


'They rapped violently at the door of his 
chambers in the Temple, till at laſt he ap- 


peared in his ſhirt, with bis little black wig on 


the top of his head, inſtead of a nightcap, and 


a poker in his hand, imagining, probably, that 


Tome ruffians were coming to attack him. 
When he diſcovered Who they were, and was 
told their errand, he fmiled; arit-wich 


| reat 
good humour agreed to their prapoſal: 
e What, is it 5 dogs! Pl N 

with you.“ He was ſoon dreſt, and they alli 
ed forth together into Covent-Garden, where 
the green-grocers and fruiterers were beginning 


to arrange their hampers, juſt come in from the 


country. Johnſon made ſome attempts to help 


them; but the honeſt gardeners ſtarted fo at 


his Hgure and manner, and odd interference, 


that he ſoon ſaw his fervices were not reliſhed. 


They then repaired to one of the neighbouring 
ce Ee - taverns, 


* * 


* 
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taverns,” and made a bowl of that liquor called 1752. 
Biſhop, which Johnſon had always liked; while wwe 
in joyous contempt of ſleep, from which he had tal. 43. 
been rouſed, he repeated the feſtive lines, 


Short, O mort then be thy rejgn, 
And give us to the world again!“ 


They did not ftay long, but walked down to 
the Thames, took a boat, and rowed fo Billingſ- 
gate. Beauclerk and Johnſon were ſo well 
pleaſed with their amuſement, that they reſolved 
to perſevere in diſſipation for the reſt of the day: 
but Langton deferted them, being engaged to 
breakfaſt with ſome young ladies. Johnſon 
ſcolded him for © leaving his ſocial friends, to 
go and fit with a fet of wretched un- idea d 
girls.” Garrick being told of this ramble, ſaid 
to him ſmartly, © I heard of your frolick t'other 
night. You'll be m the Chronicle.” Upon 
which Johnſon afterwards obſerved, © He durſt 
not do ſuch a thing. His wwife would not ler 
him!“ | | | WET 
H He entered upon the year 1753 with his uſu- 
al piety, as appears from the following prayer 
tranſcribed from that part of his diary which 
he burnt a few days before his death: | 
Jan. 1, 2753, N. S. which I fhall uſe for the 
e Almighty Gop, who has continued my life 
to this day, grant that, by the aſſiſtance of thy 
Holy Spirit, 4 may improve the time which thou 
ſhalt grant me, to my eternal ſalvation. Make 
me to remember, to thy glory, thy judgements . 
and thy mercies. Make me ſo to conſider the loſs - 
of my wife, whom thou haſt taken from me, that 
it may diſpoſe me, by thy grace, to lead the reſi- 
due of my life in thy fear. Grant this, O Lox», 
for Jaæsus CHRIST's fake, Amen. 1 
\ > 8 
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| He now relieved the drudgery of his Diction- 
ary, and the melancholy of his grief, by tak-_ 
ing an active part in the compoſition of The 

Adventurer,” in which he began to write April 
10, marking his eſſays with the ſignature T, by 
which molt of his papers in that collection are 
diſtinguiſhed : thoſe, however, which have that 


| fignature and alſo that of My/argyrus, were not 


Written by him, but, as 1 ſuppoſe, by Dr. 


Bathurſt. Indeed Johnſon's energy of thought 
and richneſs of language, are ſtill more deci- 
five marks than any ſignature. As a proof of 
this, my readers, I imagine, will not doubt 


that No. 39, on ſleep, is his; for, it not only 


has the general texture and colour of his ſtyle, 
but the authours with whom he was peculiarly 

converſant are readily introduced in it in cułſo- 
ry alluſion. The tranſlation of a paſſage in 
Statius quoted in that paper, and marked C. B. 


| has been erroneouſly aſcribed to Dr. Richard 


Bathurſt. How much this amiable man actual. 


Ivy contributed to The Adventurer,” cannot 


be known. Let me add, that Hawkeſworth's 


imitations of Johnſon are ſometimes ſo happy, 
that it is extremely difficult to diſtinguiſh them, 
with certainty, from the compoſittons of his 
— — archetype. Hawkeſworth was his cloſeſt 


mitator, a circumſtance of which that writer 
would once have been proud to be told; 


though, when he had become elated by having 


riſen into ſome degree of conſequence, he, in 
a converſation with me, had the provoking ef. 
frontery to ſay he was not ſenſible of it. 

Johnſon was truly zealous for the ſucceſs of 
The Adventurer;“ and very ſoon after his 


engaging in it, he wrote the following letter 


: 
7 * 9 7 0 
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$502 5 1753. 
To the Reverend Dr. Josxrn WARTON. 2 4 


40 DAR SIR, 


„ 1 ovenrT to have written to you be- 
fore now, but I ought to do many things which 
I do not; nor can I, indeed, claim any merit 
from this letter; for being deſired by the au- 
thours and proprietor of the Adventurer to look 
out for another hand, my thoughts neceſſarily 
fix d upon you, whoſe fund of literature will 
enable you to aſſiſt them, with very little in- 
terruption of your ſtudies. | 

“ They deſire you to engage to furniſh one 
paper a month, at two guineas a paper, which 

you may very readily perform. We have con- 
ſidered that a paper ſhould conſiſt of pieces of 

imagination, pictures of life, and diſquiũtions 
of literature. The part which depends on the 

imagination is very well ſupplied, as = will 
find when you read the paper ; for deſcriptions 
of life, there is now a treaty almoſt made with 
an authour and an authoreſs ; and the province 
of criticiſm and literature they are very deſirous 
to aſſign to the commentator on Virgil. 

„ hope this propoſal will not be rejected, 
and that the next poſt will bring us your com- 
pliance. I ſpeak as one of the fraternity, 
though I have no part in the paper, beyond 

now Rand then a motto; but two of the writers 
are my particular friends, and I hope the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing a third united to them, will not 
be gented to, dear Buy!” hut 
. $2: 6 Your molt bbedient 
„ And moſt humble ſervant, 


| 2 SAM. JonNsok.“ b 


The 


g « March 8, 1 753. : 


1 | 
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The conſequence of this letter was, Dr, 
Warton's. enriching the collection with ſeveral 
admirable eſſays. 

— Johnſon's ſaying * I have no part. in the pa- 
per beyond now and then a motto,” may ſeem 
inconfiftent with his being the authour of the 
papers marked T. But he had, at this time, 
written only one number; and beſides, even at 
any after period, he might have uſed the fame 


expreſſion, - conſidering it as a point of honour 


not to om them; for Mrs. Williams told me, 

chat „ as he had given thoſe eſſays to Dr. Bat 
hurft, who ſold them at two guineas each, he 
never would own them; nay ht uſed to ſay the 
did not:wwrite them: but the fack was, that he 
Aictated them, while Bathurſt Wote.“ I read 
to him Mrs. W illiams 91 account; 3 ſmiled, and 


fait noching 


I am not quite. ſatisfied wiel thFeaſuiltry by 


| which the productions of one perfon are thus 


paſſed upon the world for the productions of 
another. I allow that not only knowledge, but 
powers and qualities of mind may be commu- 


nicatediʒ but the actual effect of individual ex- 


ertion never can be transferred, with truth, to 
any other than its o: original ;cauſe. One 
peiſon's child may be made the child of ano- 


ther perſon by adoption, as among the Romans, 


or by the ancient Jewiſh mode of a wife having 
children born to her on her knees, by her hand- 
maid. But theſe were children in a different 
ſenſe from that of nature. It was clearly un- 
derſtood . that they were not of the blood of their 
nominal parents. So in literary children, an 
authour may give the profits and fame of his 
compoſition to another man, but cannot make 
that other the real autour. A Highland gen- 
Yeman, a younger branch of a family,” once 
_ confulted 
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conſulted me if he could not validly purchaſe 1553. 
the Chieftainſhip of his family, from the Chief — 
who was willing to fell it. 7 told him it was tat. 44: 
impoflible for him to acquire, by purchaſe, a 
right to be a different perſon from what he real- 
ly was; for that the right of Chieftainſhip at- 
tached to the blood of primogeniture, and, 
therefore, was incapable of being transferred. 
added, that though Efau fold his birth-right, 
or the advantages belonging to it, he ſtill re- 
mained the firſt- born of his parents; and that 
whatever agreement a Chief might make with 
any of the clan, the Herald's Office could not 
admit of the metamorphoſis, or with any de- 
cency atteſt that the younger was the elder; 
but I did not convince the worthy gentleman. 
Johnſon's papers in the Adventurer are very 
| Giailar: to thofe of the Rambler; but being ra- 
ther more varied in their ſubjects, and being 
mixed with eſſays by other writers, upon topicks 
more generally attractive than even the moſt 
ele ant ethical diſcourſes, the ſale of the work, 
4 t, was more extenſive. Without mean- 
ing, however, to depreciate the Adventurer, I 
muſt obſerve, that as the value of the Rambler 
came, in the progreſs of time, to be better known, 
it grew upon the publick eſtimation, and that | 
its ſale has far exceeded that of any other peri- 
odical papers ſince thecreign of Queen Anne. 
In one of the books of his _— I find'the 
following ants 
" — 3, 1753. I began the ſecond vol. of 
Dictionary, room being left in the firſt for 
Preface, « Grammar, and —— none of them 
"yer ) 
F 0 Geb. mig has hitherto ſupported me, 
enable me to proceed in this labour, and in the 
whole taſk of my preſent ſtate; chat l 
MY a 
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753. ſhall render up, at the laſt day, an account of 
the talent committed to me, I may receive par- 
Aut. 44. don, for the fake of IEsus CHRIST. Amen.” 


1754. 


He this year favoured Mrs. Lennox with a 
Dedication to the Earl of Orrery, of her 
<* Shakſpeare Illuſtrated.“ 

In 1754 I can trace nothing publiſhed by him, 
except his numbers of the Adventurer, and 


„ 'The Life of Edward Cave,” in the Gentle- 


man's Magazine for February. In biography 
there can be no queſtion that he excelled, be- 
yond all who have attempted that ſpecies of com- 
poſition ; upon which, indeed, he ſet the high- 


eſt value. To the minute en of characte- 


riſtical circumſtances, for which the aneients 
were remarkable, he added a philoſophical re- 
ſearch, and the moſt perſpicuous and energetick. 
language. Cave was certainly a man of eſti- 


mable qualities, and was eminently diligent and 


ſucceſsful in his own buſineſs, which, doubtleſs, 
entitled him to reſpe&. But he was peculiarly 
fortunate in being recorded by Johnſon, who, 
of the narrow life of a printer and publiſher, 


without any digreſſions or adventitious circum- 


ſtances, has made an intereſting and agreeable 
narrative. 


The Daisy we may believe, afforded 


Johnſon full occupation this year. As it ap- 


proached to its concluſion, he probably worked 
with redoubled vigour, as ſeamen increaſe their 
exertion and alacrity when they have a near 


proſpect of their haven. 


Lord Cheſterfield, to whom Auen 1 


paid the high compliment of addreſſing to his 


Lordſhip the Plan of his Dictionary, be- 
haved to him in ſuch a manner as to excite his 
contempt and indignation. The world has 


z * for many years amuſed with a ar conſi- 


dently 
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dently told, and as confidently repeated with 1754. 
additional circumſtances, that a ſudden diſguſt 
Was taken by Johnſon upon occaſion of his Etat. 45. 
having been one day kept long in waiting in 
his Lordſhip's antechamber, for which the rea- 
ſon aſſigned was, that he had company with 
him; and that at laſt, when the door opened, 
out walked Colley Cibber; and that Johnſon 
was ſo violently provoked when he found for 
whom he had been ſo long excluded, that he 
went away in a paſſion, and never would return. 
1 remember having mentioned this ſtory to 
George Lord Lyttleton, who told me, he was very 
intimate with Lord Cheſterfield ; and holding it 
as a well-known truth, defended Lord Cheſter- 
field, by ſaying, that © Cibber, who had been 
Introduced famiharly by the back-ſtairs, had pro- 
bably not been there above ten minutes.“ It 
may ſeem ſtrange even to entertain à doubt con- 
cerning a ſtory ſo long and ſo widely current, 
and thus implicitly adopted, if not ſanctified, 
by the authority which 1 have mentioned; but 
Johnſon himſelf aſſured me, that there was not 
the leaſt foundation for it. He told me, that 
there never was any particular incident which 
produced a quarrel between Lord Cheſterfield 
and him; but that his Lordſhip's continued ne- 
gle& was the reaſon why he reſolved to have no 
connection with him. When the Dictionary 
was upon the eve of publication, Lord Cheſtet- 
field, who, it is faid, had flattered himſelf with 
expectations that, Johnſon, would dedicate the 
work to him, attempted, in a courtly manner, 
to ſooth, and inſinuate himfelf with the ſage, 
conſcious, as it ſhould ſeem, 'of the cold indit- 
ference with which he had treated its learned 
authour; and further attempted to conciliate 
him, by writing two papers in © The World,” 


= 
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in recommendation of the work; and it muſt 
be confeſſed, that they contain ſome ſtudied 
compliments, ſo finely turned, that if there had 
been no previous offence, it is probable that 
Johnſon would have been highly delighted. 
iſe, in general, as pleafing to him but by 
praiſe from a man of rank and elegant accom- 
pliſhments, he was peculiarly gratifet. 
His Lordſhip fays, „I think the public in ge- 
neral, and the republic of letters in particular, 
are greatly obliged to My. Johnſon, for having 
undertaken, and executed, ſo great and deſira- 
ble a work. Perfection is not to be expected 


from mam: but if we are to judge by the vari- 


ous works of Johnſon already publiſhed, we 
"have good reaſon to believe, that he will bring 
this as near to perfection as any one man could 


do. The plan of it, which he publiſhed ſome 


years ago, "ſeems to me to be a proof of it. No- 
thing can be more rationally imagmed, or more 
accurately and elegantly expreſſed. I therefore 
recommend the previous peruſal of it to all thoſe 


ho intend to buy the Dictionary, and who, I 


Tuppoſe, are all thoſe who can afford it. 
i OS 
elt muſt be owned, that ourBagvageis, at pre- 
Tent, in a ſtate of anarchy, and hitherto, perhaps, 
it may not haye been the worſe for it. During 
our free and open trade, many words id 62. 
reſſions have been imported, adopted, and na- 
turalized from other. languages, which" have 
greatly enriched our own. Lev it fill preſerve 
What real ſtrength and beauty it may have bor- 
rowed from others; but let it not, like the 
Tarpeian maid, be overwhelmed and cruſhed by 
.unneceflary ornaments. The time for diſcri- 
mination ſeems to be now come, Toleration, 
adoption, and naturalization have run their 
* 0 * | 4 lengths. 


7 1 
33 
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zur 


lengths. Good order and authority are now 1754. 
neceſſary. But where ſhall we find them, and. 


at the ſame time, the obedience due to them ? 
We muſt have recourſe to the old Roman expe- 
dient in times of confuſion, and chuſe a dicta- 
tor. Upon this principle, 1 give my vote for 
Mr. en es to fill that great and arduous poſt. 
And I hereby declare, that I make a rofl ſur- 
Tender of all my rights and privileges in the 
Engliſh language, as a free-born Britiſh ſubject, 
to the ſaid Mr. Johnſon, during the term o his 
dictatorſhip. Nay. more, I will not only obey 

him, like an old Roman, as my dictator, but, 
like a modern Roman, I will implicitly believe 
in him as my Pope, and hold him to be infalli- 
ble while in the chair, but no longer. More 
than this he cannot well require; for, I pre- 
ſume, that obedience can never be expected, 
when there is neither terrour to .cnforce, nor 


intereſt to invite it. | 
| e * * 


« But a Grammar, A Dictionary, and a Hif- 


tory of our Language through its everal ſtages, 


were {till wanting at home, and importunately | 


called for from abroad. Mr. Johnſon's labours 
will now, I dare ſay, very fully ſupply that want, 


and greatly contribute to the farther ſpreading 


of our language in other countries. Learners 
were diſcouraged, by finding no ſtandard to re- 
ſort to; and, conſequently, thought it incapa- 


ble of any. They will now be 1 and | 


encouraged.” - 


This . courtly device failed of its effect. 


| Johnſon, who thought that all was falſe and 
hollow,” deſpiſed the honeyed words, and was 
even indignant that Lord Cheſterfield ſhould, 


for a moment, imagine, that he could be the | 


ou of ſuch an artifice. His expreflion to me 


«$4 


wok f TH concerning 


„ 5 4 


Etat. 45. 
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1784. concerning Lord Cheſterfield, upon this occa- 
> fion, was, Sir, after 1 great profeſſions, 


he had, for many years, taken no notice of 
me; but when my Dictionary was coming out, 


He fell a ſcribbling in the World about it. Upon 


which, 1 wrote him a letter, expreſſed in civil 
terms, but ſuch as might ſhew him that I did not 
mind what he ſaid or wfote, and that I had done 
wake... : 175 

This is that celebrated letter, of which ſo 
much has been ſaid, and about which curioſity 
has been fo long excited, without Being grati- 
fied. I for many years folicited Johnſon to fa- 


vour me with a copy of it, that fo excellent a 
eompoſition might not be loſt to poſterity. He 


delayed from time to time to give it me; till at 
laſt in 1781, when we were on a viſit at Mr. 
Dilly's, at Southill in Bedfordſhire, he was 


Pleaſed to dictate it to me from memory. He 


afterwards found among his papers a copy of it, 
with its title and corrections, in his own hand- 
writing... This he gave to Mr. Langton ; ad- 


ding, that if it were to come into print, he 


wiſhed it to be from that copy. By Mr. Lang- 
ton's kindneſs, I am enabled to enrich my work 


with a perfect tranſcript of what the world has 


fo eagerly deſired to ſee. 


To the Right Hon. the Earl of CHASTERTIEIL D. 


« My Loxp, February, 1755. 
i by the 


EET > B 12 2 ; 
.proprietor of the World, that two papers, in 


* 
- 


« 


— 
* 


which my Dictionary is recommended to the 
public, were written by your Lordſhip. To be 
ſo diſtinguiſhed, is an honour, which, being 
very little accuſtomed to favours from the — 
n — | ow 
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1 know not well how to receive, or in vitat 1754. 
terms to acknowledge. es, bach 
When upon ſome flight encouragement, 1 Aut. Wo 
firſt viſited your Lordſhip, I was overpowered, 
like the reſt of mankind, by the enchantment 
of your addreſs ; and could not forbear to wiſh 
that I might boaſt myſelf. Le vaingueur du vain- 
queur de la terre; that J might obtain that re- 
gard for which 1 faw the world contending ; 
but I found my attendance fo little encouraged, 
that neither pride nor modeſty would ſuffer me 
| ta continue it, When I had once addreſſed 
your Lordſhip in public, I had exhauſted all the 
art of pleaſing which a retired and uncourtly . 
ſcholar can poſſeſs. I had done all that I could; 
and no man is well pleaſed to have his all ne- 
glected, be it ever ſo little. | 
« Seven years, my Lord, have now. paſt, 
ſince I waited in your outward rooms, or. Was 
repulſed from your door; during which time I 
have been puſhing on my work through diffi- 
culties, of which it is uſeleſs to complain, and 
have brought it, at laſt, to the verge of publica - 
ion, without one act of aſſiſtance, one word 
of encouragement, or one ſmile of favour, 
Such treatment I did not expect, for I never had 
à Patron before. 
„The ſhepherd in Virgil grew at laſt AC-. 
quainted with Lone, aa aba kin & a native of 
"yu rocks, TS Date, 82 v4 
| « Is 


5 The e following nate is „ fubjoined vp Mr. ee 

* Dr. Johnſon, when he gave me this copy of his letter, de- 

fired that I would annex to it his information to me, that f 
whereas it is ſaid in the letter that / no aſſiſtance has been re- 
ceived,” he did once receive from Lord Cheſterfield the ſum 
of ten pqunds; but as that was ſo inconſiderable a ſum, he 
thought the mention of it could not properly find Place in a 

Wr of the kind that * . * 
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ITS & Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks 
| Vith unconcern on a man ſtruggling for life'in 
| Etat. 45. the water, and, when he has reached ground, | 

. encumbers him with help? The notice which 
5 you have been pleaſed to take of my labours, | 
| had it been early, had been kind; but it has 
been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot 

enjoy it; till 1 am ſolitary, and cannot impart 
; till 1 am known, and do not want it. I 
hogs it is no very cynical aſperity not to confeſs 
obligations where no benefit has been received, 
or to be unwilling that the publick ſhould conſi- 
der me as owing that.to a Patron, which Provi- 
dence has enabled me to do for myſelf. | 
"mn Having carried on my work thus far with ſo 
little obligation to any favourer of learning, 1 
ſhall not np though' I ſhould con- 
clude it, if leſs be r with leſs; for I have 
been long wakened from that dream of hope, 
in which ] once boaſted myſelf with ſo muck ; 


e 
. My Lord, 5 
: « Your Lee s moſt bighble 
| | WA I Bea e Moſt obedient ſervant, 
| | 1 | 2 6k 6 ce * Sam, Jpintsg egen 1 


| © yy re Chile. 


In this paſſage Dr. den 8 2 to the loſs f 
| | of his wife. We find the ſame tender recollection recurring B 
to his mind upon innumerable occaſions ; and, n no 
man ever more foreibly felt the truth of the ſentiment ſo 
elegantly expreſſed by my friend Mr. Malone, in his Pro- 
logue to Mr, Jephſon's tragedy of JuL IA.“ | 


En Vain—wealth, and fame, and fortune's ge care, 
f no fond breaſt the ſplendid bleſſings ſhare ;'' © 
And, each day's buſtling 2 8 nee: re 
We There, only there, our bliſs is found at aſt” E 


3 Upon comparing this copy with that which Dr. Lobe 
aint to me mom recolleclios, the variations are found t o 
| be 


_ —— — 2 — 
— — — — — en — . ⁰ . ern . orgy ne A 
* 
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. 
5+ While this was the talk of the town, (fays , 
Dr. Adams, in a letter to me) I happened to viſit 
Dr. Warburton, , who finding that I. was ac- "Exe. 4; 45. 


quainted with Johnſon, defired me earneſtiy to 


carry his compliments to him, and to tell him, 


that he honoured him for his manly behaviour 


in rejecting theſe condeſcenſions of Lord Chef. 
terfield, and for reſenting the treatment he had 


received from him, with a proper ſpirit. John- 


ſon was viſibly pleaſed, with this compliment, 
for he had 1! a high opinion of Warbur- 


ton.“ —Indeed, the force. of mind which ap- 
_ peared in this letter, was congenial with "has. 


. which Warburton bimfelf am y poſſeſſed. 


There is a curious minute eee which. 


ſtruck me, in comparing the various editions of 


Johnſon's imitations of Juvenal. In the tenth. 
Satire, one of the couplers upon the vanity af 


wilhes even for Rte par diftinRiop Rood, ke; «5 


Vet think what ills the ſcholar's life aſſail, 
« Pride, envy, ne the garret and, the jail,” 


But after experiencing the n which. 


Lord Cheſterfield's fallicions patronage made 


him feel, he diſmiſſed the ward, garr from the 
fad * and in all * enn editions the 


line ſt 


« Pride, cy, * 


tified by the loft e and polite, yet keen 
ſatire Uh whit 


5 tr — * «4,7 ys * 5 FT . however, 


be fo flight FIR this bee thi many other proofs. 


which ag gave of the wonderful * and, avouracy'of his 
memor 


t the Patron 11 the pat — 
That * Cheſterfield muſt 8 been mor- 


ohnſon exhibited him to him - 
felf i in this A it is in e to doubt. He, 
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A 


17:4, however, with that glofly duplicity which was 


his conſtant ſtudy, a 
Eat. 45. cerned. Dr. Adams mentioned to Mr. Robert 


judge of the flimſmeſs of his defence, from his 


ected to be quite uncon- 


Dodſley that he was ſorry Johnſon had written 
his letter to Lord Cheſterfield,. Dodfley, with the 
true feelings of trade, ſaid © he was very ſorry . 
too; for that he had a property in the Dictio- 
nary, to which his Lordſhip's patronage might 
have been of conſequence. He then told Dr. : 
Adams, that Lord. Cheſterfield had Thewn him 
the letter. I ſhould have imagined "(replied 
Dr. Adams). that Lord Cheſterfield would have 
concealed it. Pooh! (ſald Dodfley) do you | 
think a letter from Johnſon could hurt Lord 
Cheſterfield? Not at all, Sir. It lay upon his 
table, where any body might fee it. He read 
it to me; laid, * this man has great powers, 
pointed out the ſevereſt paſſages, and obſerved. 
how well they were exprefled.” This air of in- 
difference, Which impoſed upon the worthy 
Dadfley, was certainly nothing but a ſpecimen . 
of that diſſimulation which” Lord Cheſterfietd 
inculcated as one of the molt eſſential leſſons for 
the conduct of life. His:Lordſhip endeavoured” 
to juſtify himſelf to P the charges 
brought againſt him by Johnſon; but we may 


5 
13 
* 


: 


aving excuſed his negle& of Johnſon, by ſay- 
ing that * he had heard, he had changed his 
lodgings, and did not know where he lived 3” 


as if there could have been the ſmalleſt difficulty 
to inform himſelf of that circumſtance, by in- 


quis in the literary circle with which is 
ordſhip Was well acquainted; and was, indeed, 
himſelf one of its ornam ene. 
Dr. Adams expoſtulated with Johnſon, and 


ſuggeſted, that his not being admitted when he 


called on him, was, probably, not to be imput- 
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ed to Lord Cileſterfeld; for his Lordſhip bid - 17315 
declared to Dodfley, that „ he would have 
turned off the belt fervant he ever had, if he had tat. 4 45. 
known that he denied him to a man who would | 
have heen always more than welcome; and, 
in confirmation of this, he inſiſted on Lord 
Cheſterfield's general affability and eaſineſs of 
acceſs, eſpecially to literary men. . Sir, (aid 
| 23 that Ie Lori Cheſterfield ; he is 
roudeft man this day exiſting.” 40 No, 
(ad! Dr. Adams) there is one per on, at leaſt, 
as proud; I think, by your own account, vou 
are the prouder man of the two.” But mine 
(replied Johnſon, inſtantly) was defenſrn ve pride. 
This, as Dr. Adams well obſerved, was one of 
thoſe ha 101 turns for which he Was ſo remarka- | 
bly rea 9 Fo 
Jolie having now explicit aue his 
opinion of Lord Cheſterfield, did not refrain 
from expreſſing himſelf a 2 1h that noble- 
man with fai a n freedom: 6 < This man \ 925 


374 5722: 


. cam $0 


| Aden his letters to his natural fon were A 
| ed, he obſerved, that © they teach the morals 
of a 3 and the manners of a dancing- 


3, F# * 
eT | | 3 
W 463.5 an an 1 
ee 
929 * fy 8 ; 9 ? 14 : * 3 
” * 1 * 


3 That colleaion at letters & cannot t be indien VR the: 
ele of charge of encouraging, in ſome paſſages, one of the 
vices moſt deſtructive to the good order and comfort of ſoci- 
15. which his Lordſhip repreſents as mere faſhionable gal- 
lantry; and, in others, of ineulcating the baſe practice of | | 
diflunulation, and recommending, ..with diſproportionate anx- ; 
iety, a perpetual attention to external elegance of manner. 

But it muſt; at the ſame time be allowed, that they contain 
many good precepts of conduct, and much genuine informa- 
tion upon life and manners," very happily expreſſed; and 
that there was e merit in paying ſo much atten- 
tion 
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1754. The character of a reſpectable Hattentot,“ | 
in Lord Cheſterfield's letters, has been generally 
Hut. 45. underſtood to be meant for Johnſon, and I have 

| no doubt that it was. But I remember when 
the Literary Property of thoſe letters was con- 
teſted in the Court of Seſſions in Scotland, and 
Mr. Henry Dundas, one of the Counſel for the 
pProprietors, read this character as an exhibition 
of Johnſon, Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, 
one of the Judges, maintained, with ſome 


warmth, that it was not intended as a portrait of 
Johnſon, but of a late noble Lord, diſtinguiſhed 
for abſtruſe ſcience. I have heard Johnſon him. 
ſelf talk of the character, and ſay that it was 
meant for George Lord Lyttelton, in which 1 
could by no means agree 3 far bis Lig g had 
nothing of that yiolence which is a conſpicuous. 
feature in the. compoſition, Finding. that my 
illuſtriqus friend could bear to have it ſuppoſed 
that it might be meant for him, I faid,. laugh- 
ingly, that there was ane trait which unqueſtio. 
— 7 id not belong to him; 55 he throws his 
meat any where but down his throat.“ Sir, 
5 1122 Lord Cheſterheld never aw me eat in 


inn "4 ; p 2" 5 48 -%. + 


non ta the improvement of ane who. was dependent upon his 
 Lordihip's protection; it has, probably, been exceeded in no 
inſtance by the moſt exemplary parent; and thongh J can by 
no means approve of confounding the diſtinction between 
lavful and illicit offspring, which is, in effect, inſulting the. 
civil eftabliſhment of our country, to look no higher; 1 can- 
not help thinking it laudable to be kindly attentive to thoſe, 
of whoſe exiſtence we have, in any way; been the cauſe. 
Mr. Stanhope's character has been unjuſtly repreſented as dia- 
ically oppofite to what Lord Cheſterfield wiſhed him to 
be. Ile bas been called dull, groſs, and aukward: but I 
knew him at Dreſden, when be was Envoy to that court; 
and though he could not boaſt of the grace; he Wüs, in truth, 


ny 
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On the 6th of March came out Lord Boling- 1783. 
broke's works, publiſhed by Mr. David Mallet. Lord 
The wild and pernicious ravings, under the Rat. 45. 
name of « Philoſophy,” which were thus uſher- 
ed into the world, gave great offence to all 
well: principled men. Johnſon, hearing of 

their tendency, which nobody diſputed, was 
rouſed with a juſt indignation, and pronounced 
this memorable ſentence upon the noble authour 
| and his editor. Sir; he was a ſcoundrel, and 
a coward: a ſcoundrel, for charging à blun- 
_ derbuſs againſt religion and morality; a cow- 
ard, becauſe he had not reſolution to fire it off 
himſelf, but left half a crown to a beggarly 
- Scotchman, to draw the trigger after his 
death!“ Garrick, who I can atteſt from my 
own knowledge, had his mind ſeaſoned with 
pious reverence, and lincerely diſapproved of 
the infidel writings. of ſeveral, whom, in the 
courſe of his almoſt univerſal gay intercourſe 
with men of eminence; he treated with exter- 
nal civility, diſtinguiſhed himſelf, upon this oc. 
cation, . Mr. Pelham having died on the very 
day on which Lord Bolingbroke s works came 
out, he wrote an elegant Ode on his death, wich 
ginning 
en Let others hail the riſing ſun, 
wa . 1 bow to that Whole courle 1 i ron,” 


| in which 18, the following ſtanza; N 1 3 


ry 
+> ou 


The fame fad morn to ch 8240 ſtate. 
4g en 7 (80 for our fins twas fix'd by fate,) 
| % A. double ſtroke was given; 
Black as the whirlwinds of the Nor . 
St. John's fell genius iſſued forth, 


And Bear ed. 50 heaven,” 90 jo of 
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1754. Johnſon this year found an interval of leiſure 
— co make an excurſion to Oxſord, for the pur- 
tat. 45. poſe of conſulting the libraries there. Of this, 


and of many intereſting circumſtances concern- 
ing him, during a part of his life when he con- 

verſed but little with the world, I am enabled 

to give a particular account, by the liberal com- 
munications of the Reverend Mr, Thomas 

Warton, who has obligingly furniſned me with 

ſeveral of our common friend's letters, which 

he has illuſtrated with notes, Theſe I ſhall in- 
ſert in their proper places 


To the Reverend Mr. Thomas WARTO , 


% Six, oy 4/4 | age f . {1 | LF I HAR 
II is but an ill return for the book 
with which you are pleaſed to favour me, to 
have delayed my thanks for it till now. Iam 
too apt fo. be negligent ; but I can neyer deli. | 
berately ſhew my diſreſpect to à man of your 
character: and I now pay you a very een ac- 
knowledgment, for the adyancement of the li- 
terature of your native country, You have 
ſhewn to all, who ſhall hereafter attempt the ſtu- 
dy of our ancient authours, the way to ſuccels ; ' 
by direfting them to the peruſal of the books 
which thoſe authours had read. Of this me- 
thod, Hughes, and men much greater than 
Hughes, ſeem never to have thought. The 
realon, why the authours, which are yet read, 
of the ſixteenth century, are fo little underſtood, 
is, that they are read alone; and no help is 
borrowed from thoſe who lived with them, or 

1 ne b e e e 2 Te 
2 « Obſervations on-Spenfer's Fairy Queen, the firſt edi- 
tion of which was now juſt publiſhed.” * 55 
2 Hughes publiſhed an edition of Spenfer. 
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before them. Some part of this ignorance 1 1754. 
hope to remove by my book 3, which now - ; 
draws towards its end; but which I cannot tat. 45» 
finiſh to my mind, without viſiting the libra- 

ries of Oxford, which I, therefore, ſee in a 
fortnight +. I know not how long I ſhall ſtay, 

or where I ſhall lodge; but ſhall be ſure to 

look for you at my arrival, and we thall eaſily 


ſettle the reſt. I am, dear Sir, 
tt Your moſt obedient,, &c. 


9 Sau. JonxsoN.“ 
London,] July 16, 1754. | 


Of this converſation while at Oxford at this 
time, Mr. Warton has preſerved and commu- 
nicated to me the following memorial, which, 
though not written with all the care and atten- 
tion which that learned and elegant writer be- 
ſtows on thoſe compoſitions which he intends 
for the publick eye, is ſo happily expreſſed in 
an ealy ityle, that I ſhould injure it by any al- 

teration : 9 i „ 
„ When Johnſon came to Oxford in 1754, 
the long vacation was beginning, and moſt 
people were leaving the place. This was the 
firſt time of his being there, after quitting the 
Univerſity. The next morning after his arrival, 
he wiſhed to fee his old College, Pembroke. I 
went with him. He was highly pleaſed to find 
all the college-ſervants which he had left there 
{till remaining, particularly a very old butler 3 

| | an 


3 His Dictionary.“ | 130 Haga 
4 He came to Oxford within a fortnight, and ſtayed 
About five weeks. He lodged at a houſe called Kettle-hall, 
near Trinity College. But during this viſit at Oxford, he 
solle cted nothing in the libraries for his Dictionary, 
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1754. and expreſſed great ſatisfaction at being recog- 
niſed by them, and converſed with them fami- 
hm 45-liarly. He waited on the maſter, Dr. Radcliffe, 


. who received him very coldly. Johnſon at leaſt” 


expected, that the maſter would order a copy 


of his Dictionary, now near publication: but 


the maſter did not chooſe to talk on the ſubject, 


never aſked Johnſon to dine, nor ever to viſit 


him, while he ſtayed at Oxford. After we 
Had left the Lodgings, Johnſon ſaid to me, 


E There lives a man, who lives by the revenues 
of literature, and will not move a finger to ſup- 
port it. If I come to live at Oxford, I ſhall 
take up my abode at Trinity.“ We then called 
on the Reverend Mr. Mecke, one of the fel- 
lows, and of Johnſon's ſtanding. Here was a 
-moſt cordial greeting on both ſides. On leav- 
ing him, Johnſon ſaid, 1 uſed to think Meeke 
had excellent parts, when we were boys . 
ther at the College: e alas: | 5 


« Loſt; in a convent's folitary gloom! . 


— 


8 1 . at the a 3 at the | 


Hall, I could not bear Meeke's ſuperiority, 
and I tried to. fit as far from him as I could, 
chat J might not hear him conſtrue.ꝰ 
„ As we were leaving the College, he ſaid, 
Here I tranſlated Pope's: Meſſiah. Which ido 
vou think is the belt line 4 in it? My own 15 


£ vourite is, 


1 


* Fallivaronaticos fundit Gave f | 


| I told him, I thought it a very ſonorous hex- 


ameter. I did not tell him, it was not in the 
Virgilian ſtyle. He much regretted that his 


firſt tutor was dead; for whom, he ſeemed to 


retain the greateſt regard. He ſaid, <1: 0p 
a 
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had been a whole morning ſliding [ating] in 1554. 
Chriſt-Church Meadow, and miſſed his lecture 
in logick. After dinner, he ſent for me to his tat. 45. 
room. I expected a ſharp rebuke for my idle- 5 
neſs, and went with a beating heart. When 
we were ſeated, he told me he had ſent for me 
to drink a glaſs of wine with him, and to tell 
me, he was not angry with me for miſſing his 
lecture. This was, in fact, a moſt ſevere re- 
primand. Some more of the boys were then 
ſent for, and we ſpent a very pleaſant after. 
noon.“ | Beſides Mr. Meeke, there was only 
one other Fellow of Pembroke now reſident : © - 
from both of whom Johnſon received the great- 
eſt civilities during this viſit, and they preſſed 
him very much to have a room in the Col- 
lege. 5 0 5 
gy In the courſe of this viſit (1954), Johnſon 
and I walked, three or four times, to Ellsfield, 
a village beautifully ſituated about three miles 
from Oxford, to ſee Mr. Wiſe, Radclivian li- 
brarian, with whom Johnſon was much pleaf- 
ed. At this place Mr. Wiſe had fitted up a 
houſe and gardens, in a ſingular manner, but 
with great taſte. Here was an excellent libra- 
ry; particularly, a valuable collection of books 
in Northern literature, with which Johnſon was 
often very buſy. One day Mr. Wiſe read to 
us a diſſertation which he was preparing for the 
preſs, intitled, A Hiſtory and Chronology 
of the fabulous Ages.” Some old divinities of 
"Thrace, related to the Titans, and called the 
CaBIRI, made a very important part of the 
theory of this piece; and in converſation after- 
wards, Mr. Wiſe talked much of his CABI RTI. 
As we returned to Oxford in the evening, I 
-out-walked Johnſon, and he cried out Suffa- 
mina, à Latin word which eame from his 
mouth with peculiar grace, and was as much as 
5 | | | to 


N. 
| 
[7 
430 
n 
7 
ad 
Y 
4 
1 
| 1 
1 
' „ 
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1754 to ſay, Put on your drag- chain. Before we got 
home, I again walked too faſt for him; and he 
Eat. 45- now cried out, Why, you walk as if you were 
purſued by all the Capiri in a body.“ In an 
evenin 7 we frequently took long walks from 


Oxford into the country, returning to ſupper. 
Once in our way home, we viewed the ruins of 
the abbies of Oſeney and Rewley, near Ox- 
ford. After at leaſt half an hour's ſilence, 


Johnſon ſaid, I viewed them with indigna- 
tion!” We had then a long converſation on 
Gothick buildings; and in talking of the form 
of old halls, he ſaid, In theſe Balls, the fre- 
place was anciently always i in the middle of the 


room, till the Whigs removed it on one ſide.— 

About this time there had been an execution 
of two or three criminals at Oxford on a Mon- 
day. Soon afterwards, one day at dinner, I 


was ſaying that Mr. Swinton the chaplain of the 


gaol, and alſo a frequent preacher. before the 


Univerſity, a learned man, but often thought- 


leſs and abſent, - preached, the condemnation- 
ſermon on repentance, before the convicts, on 
the preceding day, Sunday: and that in coo 


_ cloſe he told the audience, that he ſhould giv 


them the remainder of what he had to ſay 
the ſubject, the next Lord's Day. Upon which, 
one Df Ma our company, a Doctor of Divinity, 
and a plain matter · of- fact- man, by way of of- 
fering an apology for Mr. Swinton, gravely 


remarked, that he had probably preached the 
ſame... ſermon before the Univerſity : © Yes, 
Sir, (lays Johnſon) but the Water were not 


to be hanged the next morning.“ | 
1 forgot to obſerve before, that when he 
left Mr. Meeke, (as I have told above) he 
added, About the ſame time of life, Mecke 


Was left behind at Oxford to feed on a Fellow- 


* FORD * 4 5 
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ſhip; and I went to London to get my living; 1754. 
now, Sir, ſee the difference of our literary cha-. 
racters!“ Etat. 45. 
The following Wadef was written by Dr. 
Johnſon, to M- Chambers, of Lincoln Col- 
lege, now Sit Robert Chambers, one of the 
Judges in India *: | 


To „ Mr. Cn HAMBE R8, of Lal Colle 


« DeaR 8 IR, 


i 8 which I Anne to 
trouble you with at your departure, I am now 
obliged to ſend you; and beg that you will be 
ſo kind as to carry it to Mr. Warton, of Trini- 
ty, to whom I ſhould have written immediately; 
but that I Know not F he be yet come back to 

Oxtord. .:: 

« In the Catalog ue of MSS. of Gf. Brit. ſee 

vol. I. pag. 18. MSS. Bodl. MarTYRIUM xv. 
martyrum ſub Juliuno, aucłore Theophyladto. 

It is defired that Mr. Warton will inquire; 
and ſend word, what will be the coſt of tranſ⸗ 
cribing this manuſcript. | 
Vol. II. pag. 32. Num. 1022. 58. Col l. 
Nov.—Cemmentaria in Atta Apoſtol;— Comment: 
in Septem Epiſtolas Catholicas: 

He is deſired to tell what is the age of eacli 
of theſe manuſcripts; and what it will coſt to 
have a tranſeript of the two firſt pages of each. 
„If Mr. Warton be not in Oxford, you 
may try if you can get it done by any body 

elſe; or ſtay till he comes, according to your 
own convenience. It is for an Italian /iterato. 

Vor. IL Q. 14 e 


1 Cnc by che wee Mr. Thomas Wart, 
who has the . | 
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e The anſwer is to be directed to his Excel. 


YL AV lency Mr. Zon, Venetian Refident, Soho- 
Etat. 45. ſquare. 


4. ] hope, dear Sir, that you do not regret 
the change of London for Oxford. Mr. Baretti 
is well, and Miſs Willi - and we ſhall be 
glad to hear from you, * you. ſhall be 
ſo kind as to write to, Sir, 


5 Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Sam, re 
19 Nor. 27, I 17 TE- 


The degree of Maſter of Ane, which, it has 


been obſerved, could not be obtained for kim at 


an early period of his life, was now conſidered; 
as an honour of conſiderable. importance, in or- 
der to grace the title:page of his Dictionary; 
and his character in the literary world being 
by this time deſervedly high, his friends 
thought that if Gate exertions were made, the 
Univerſity of e would pay him the com - 
pliment. 5 


— 


$ 4 4 + 
- * 1 - $ »& — = - 
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2 4 1 ume ſhe was a d of Mr. Zachariah Wil- 
Hams, who died in bis eighty-third Jenn, July 12, 1755. 
When Dr. Jobnſon was with me at C in 1785, he 


gave to the Bodleian Library a thin quarto of twenty-one 


pages, a work e Pe with an Engliſſ tranſlation on the 


oppoſite page. 1: he Englith title- page i is-this: * An Account 


of an Attempt to an the Longitude at Sea, by an exact 
Variation of the Magnetica} Needle, | &. By Zachariah 
Williams. London, printed for Dodſley, 1755,” The 
Englith tranſlation, from the ſtron geſt-internal marks, is un- 
queſtionably the work of Johnſon. "L a blank leaf, Johnſon 
bas Written the age, and time of death, of the authour y 4 
Williams, as 1 Habe ſaid above. On another blank leaf, 
paſtel a paragraph from a-newſpaper, of the death and 
character of Williams, which is plainly written by Johnſon. 
He was. very arios about placing: this book in the Bod- 
leian: and, for fear of any omiſſion or miſtake, he entered, 
in the 1 Catalogue, the title-page of it, with his own 


hand.“ 


5 THE a] OF DR. JORNSOM 


Ts the Reverend | Mr: Tnouas Waxror | 


* 


ws 


ee F Am extremely obliged t to "you and 


to Mr. Wiſe, for the Mes care which 
you have taken of my'intereſt* : if you can ac- 
compliſh your kind deſign, I ſhall certainly take 
me a little habitation among. yous - - ... 
The books which I promiſed to Mr. Wiſe *; 

1 have not been able to procure : but I ſhall 
ſend him a Finnick Dictionary, the only copy, 
perhaps in England, which was preſented me 
by a learned Swede: but I keep it back, that 
it may make a ſet of my own books of the new 
edition, with which I ſhall accompany it, more 
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1754. 


Etat. 48. 


welcome. | Tou will aſſure him of my grati- 


tede, 2" 
Sn Poor dea Cotttns Would a letter give 
him any pleaſure? I have a mind to write. 
am glad of your hindrance in your Spen- 
ſerian defign , yet I would not have it delayed. 
Three hours a "day ſtolen from ſleep and amuſe- 
ment will produce it. Let a Servitour 5 tran- 
ſcribe the quotations, and interleave them with 
„ „ references 


* 10 Gen ln ihe dere of Malte 6f Arts by di. 
ploma'at Oxford.“ 
- ,* * Lately Fellow of Ftiniiy College, and at this time 


Radclivian librarian, at Oxford. He was a man of very con- 


ſiderable learning. and neatly {killed i in Roman and An- 
glo- Saxon antiq quaes He died in 1767. 

3 * Collins the poet) was at this bunte at Si on a vi- 
ſi to Mt. Warton : — labouring under the moſt deplotable 
languor of. body; and dejection mind.” 


« Of publiſhing a volume of Obſervations oh the! beſt' of 7 


St 2 s works. It was hindered by my raking. pupils i in this 
ge. 

* a Young indent ba the * rank at Oxford are ſq 
e ” 
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1754. references, to ſave time. This will ſhorten 

— the work, and leſſen the fatigue. 
Ent. 43. « Can I do any thing to promoting the Aale 
ma? I would not be nn | to co-operate 


with your kindneſs ; of which, whatever be 
* eleck, 1 ſhall be, dear Sir, room 


17 Hour mot obliged, Kc. 


„„ Jouxsox.” 
“ London,] ee mp | 


— 


4 15 | | | To the ſane, 
<c Deb 81 N, 


«Iam extremely ſenfible of the ur 
done me, both by Mr. Wiſe and yourſelf. 
The book! cannot, I think, be printed in leſs 
than fix Weeks, nor probably. ſo ſoon ; and I 
will keep back the title-page, * ſuch an in- 
ſertion as you ſeem to promiſe me. Be pleaſed 
to let me know what money I ſhall ſend you, 
for bearing the expence of the affair : and I will 

take care that you: may have it ready at r 
hand. 8 
4 Thad lately the favour * a letter Poa your 
brother, with ſome account of poor Collins, 
for whom I am. much concerned. I have a 
notion, that by very great temperance, or 
more Waren een he rar þ yet reco- 
verge an | n 
* There'i is an old Fug ma aud Latin EI of 
poems by Barclay, called? © The Ship of Fools; 
at the end of which are a number of Egloguer, 
ſo he writes it, from Eglaga, which are-proba- 
bly the faſt: in our fr e. it Ys cannot 


1221 


| 4 n 
z 7 
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Py 65 378 2 N 25 * 5 22 42 ne '$ Zane 7 6. 
t Dido, belle 
| is 1 onary. ae 
a * 


Vife; ; 1 believe he is much affected. I hope he 


of mine, 


* 


find: the book, I will get Mr. Dodlley to ſend it 1754. 
Jou. 
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I ſhall be ene glad to hear from you Etat. 44- 
again, to know if the affair proceeds *. I have 
mentioned it to none of m = friends, for fear of 
being laughed at for my diſappointment. | 
Lou know poor Mr, Dodfley has loſt his 


will not ſuffer ſo much as I Jer ſuffer for the loſs 


oh «Ti 0 05 13 Orr ye nenidbour. 


I have ever "FW ſeemed to myſelf broken off 
from mankind ; a kind of ſolitary wanderer in 
the wild of life, without any direction, or fixed 
point of view a gloomy gazer on a world 
wo which I have little relation. Yet I would 
endeayour, by the help of you and your bro- 
ther, to ſupply the want of cloſer union by 
friendſhip ; : and hope to have long the pleaſure 
of being, dear Sir, : 
«© Moſt Hans yours, 
SAM. Nen I 


= [Londen] Dee. 21, 1754. 


In 155 : we behold him to great advantage; 12755. 
his degree of Maſter of Arts conferred upon — - 
him, his Dictionary publiſhed, his correſpon - y 
denee animated, his benevolence e vu 


Fo the Reverend In 8 Wan rox. 


60 Dran SIR, 


I wroTE to you ſome weeks ago, 
I believe did not dee nn and _ | | 
18 b 


- 3<«Qfthe __ at Oxford." 
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1734. fore know not whether you had muy letter: 1 


would, likewiſe, write to your brother, but 


Etat. 45. know not where to find hini. I now begin to 


ſee land, after having wandered, according to 


Mr. W arburton s phraſe, in this vaſt ſea of words. 


What reception 1 ſhall meet with on the ſhore, 


I know not; whether the ſound: of bells, and 


acclamations of the people, which Arioſto talks 
of in his laſt Cantg, or à general murmur ''of 
diſlike, I know not: whether I ſhall find upon 


the coaſt a Calypſo that will court, or a Poly- 


pheme that will reſiſt. But if Polypheme 
comes, have at his eyes. I hope, however, 
the criticks will let me be at peace; for though 
I do not much fear their {kill and ſtrength, tam 
a little afraid of myſelf, and would not willing- 
ly feel ſo much-ill-will in my boſom as ier 
quarrels are apt to excite. | 
Mr. Barretti is about a TY for dich hei is 
in great want of Creſcimbeni, which you my 
have again when you pleaſe, ' | 

« There is nothing conſiderable: done or do- 
ing among us here. We are not, perhaps, as 


innocent as villagers, but moſt of us ſeem to 


be as idle. I hope, however, you are buſy; 
and ſhould be . to nom way you are hes a. 
1 Am, deareſt Sir 5g 


ce Your moſt bumble Nevin I 
Sau. Jonxsoy.! 


ha a 


R Feb. I, 1755: 


ba. * 


To he be ſane 


„ Dran Sin, N en 


© I RECEIVED Jure letter 5 day, 
with 9 ſenſe of the favour Sas has been 


done 


— 
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done mer; for which 1 return my moſt ſincete 
thanks: and entreat you to pay Mr. Wiſe ſuch 
returns as I ought to make for ſo much Rindneſs 
ſo little deſerved. 

“ ſent Mr. Wiſe the irn and after- 
wards wrote to him ; but know not whether he 
had either the book or letter. Be 0 good as to 
contrive to enquirme. 

* But why does my dear Mr. Warton tell 
me nothing of himſelf? Where hangs the new 
volume ? Can I help? Let not the paſt labour 
be loſt, for want of a little more : but ſnatch 
what thne you can from the Hall, and the pu- 
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2% 


Etat. 46. 


pils, and the coffee. houſe, and the parks, and 


complete your deſign. 
| I am, dear Sir, &c. 


London,] Feb. 4, 4755- 


Sam, Jorxsoy.” 


T7 the fan, 
6 Dzar Sis, 
*I Rap a letter laſt 1 from Mr. 


Wiſe, but have yet heard nothing from you, 
nor know in what ſtate my affair ſtands 3; of 


which I beg you to inform me, if you can, to- 


morrow, by the return of the poſt. 


Mr. Wile ſends me word, that he has not 
had the Fignifk Lexicon yet, which I {ent ſome 


time 


His degree had now paſt, according to the uſual form g 
che ſuffrages of the heads of Colleges; but was not yec 


nally granted by the Univerſity. It was carried without a 
fingle diſſentient voce.“ 


3 « On Spenſer.” 
Or the degree,” 
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| 1755. time ago; and if he has it not, you muſt en- 
| 6. quire after it. However, do not let your letter 
_ ſtay for that. 

© Your brother, who is a better correſpon- 
dent than you, and not much better, ſends. me 
word, that your pupils keep you in College: 
but do they keep you from writing too? Let 
them, at leaſt, give you time to write to, dear 
Sir, 1 


% 


ce Your moſt eden &c. 


| SAM. Jounson.” 
2 [London,] Feb. 13, 1755. A oe 


- 


To the Jane, 


a "IN Sin, 


< DR. KING was with me a few mi- 
nutes before your letter; this, however, i 1s the 
firſt inſtance in which your kind intentions to 
me have ever been fruſtrated *. I have now the 
full effect of your care and benevolence; and 
am far from thinking it a flight honour, or a 
ſmall advantage; ſince it will put the enjoyment 
of your converſation more frequently in the 
power of, dear Sir, : 

85 Your moſt Page and affectionate | 
Ou Sam. Jouxzox. 7 


F. 8. 


+ J « Principal of Saint Mary Hall at Oxford. He brought 
wich him the diploma from Oxford.“ 

* © I ſuppoſe Johnſon means that my kind intention of being 

che firſt to give him the good news of the degree being granted 


was fruſtrated, becauſe Dr. King al it before W in 
telligence arrived,” Pa 
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P. S. I have encloſed a letter to the Vice- 1755. 
Chancellor 3, which you will read: and, i 
you like it, ſeal and give him.. ut. 46. 


* [London,] Feb. 1755.” 


As the publick will doubtleſs be pleaſed to 
fee the whole progreſs of this well-earned aca- 
demical honour, I ſhall inſert the Chancellor of 
Oxford's letter to the Univerſity *, the diplo- 
ma, and Johnſon's letter of thanks to the Vice- 
— K 


To the Reverend Dr. Huppsroxp, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, to be com- 
municaled to the Heads of Houſes, and propoſed 

in Convocation. a | 5 


Murr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen, 


„ Mr, SaMu gl Jornson, who was 
formerly of Pembroke College, having very , 
eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the publica- 
tion of a ſeries of eſſays, excellently calculated | 

to form the manners of the people, and in 
which the cauſe of religion and morality is eve- 
ry where maintained by the ſtrongeſt powers of 
argument and language, and who ſhortly in- = 
tends to publiſh a Dictionary of the Engliſh | 
Tongue, formed on a new plan, and executed 
with the greateſt labour and judgement ; I per- 
ſuade myſelf that I ſhall act agreeably to the 
ſentiments of the whole Univerſity, in defiring 
that it may be propoſed in convocation to con- 
fer on him the degree of Maſter'of Arts by 
VCC 
Dr. Huddesford, Preſident of Trinity College.” 
? Extracted from the Convocation-Regiſter, Oxford. 


nu 
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' 2755. diploma, to which I readily give my conſent ; 
Klar, 46. 4 Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen, 


5+ Your affectionate friend and ſervant, 
. ARRAN * 


95 Groſvenor-ſtreet, Feb. 4, 1755- 


Term. Sum. | 45 | 
rs. © DivLona Maczsrat Jonnson. 


| *© CANCELLARIUS, Magiſtri et Scho. 
lares Univerſutatis Oxonienfis omnibus ad quos hoe 
preſens ſcriptum pervenerit, ſalutem in Domino 

„Cum eum in finem gradus academici a majo- 
ribus noſtris inſtituti fuerint, ut viri ingenio et 
doctrind preftantes titulis quoque preter cateros 


inſignirentur; cùmque vir doctiſſimus Samuel 


Jobnſon è Collegio Pembroc hienſi, ſcriptis ſuis po- 

pularium mores informantibus dudum literato orbi 
innotuerit; quin et lingua patriæ tum ornande tum 
ftabiliendæ ( Lexicen ſcilicet Anglicanum ſummo 


Studio, ſummo a fe fudicio congeſtum propediem edi- 


turus ] etiam nung utiliſſimam impendat operam ; 


Nos igitur Cancellarius, Magiſtri, et Schalares 


antedicti, ns virum de literis humanioribus aptime 
meritum diutius inhonoratum pratereamus, in fa- 
lenni Convocatione Doctorum, Magiſtrorum, Regen- 
tium, et non Regentium, es die Menfis Febru- 
arii Anno Domini Mileſimo Septengenteſjſimo Quin» 


| 1 quinto habita, praſatum virum Samue- 


lem  Fohnſon ( conſpirantibus omnium ſuffragiis) 
magiſtrum in artibus  renunciavimus et conſtitui- 
ins; eumque, virtute præſentis diplomatis, Vans 

| oe 


NG ee FRI a. 
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lis juribus privilegiis et htnopibus ad iſtum gradum 2 7 53; 
guaque pol gore wart et gaudere Jae. 


In cujus rei teſtimonium ſigillum Univerſuatis Etat. 46. 
Oxonienſ is praſentibus apponi fecimun. 
Datum in Domo notre Convocationis die 
20 Menfis Feb. Anno Dom. prædicto. 
% Diploma ſupra ſcriptum per Re Nrarium 
lectum erat, et ex decreto wenerabilis Domus com- 
| mini Univerſi tatis Nh, BY Munitum . 8 


Dow. Doc roxi Huppxsrokp, Fenn 
AcA DRA ICE-CANCELLARID. . 


d INGRATUS. lan? et nbi et 115 vi- 
dear, niſi quanto me gaudio affecerint, quot nuper 
mihi honares (te credo ative ) decrevit Senatus 
Academics, literarum, quo tamen nibil levius, 

gfficie, Van ificem : in 2 etiam, niſi ifs comitatem, 
qud vir eximius mibi veſtri teftimonium amoris in 
manus tradidit, ann et laudem. Si quid e/t 
und? rei tam grate accedat gratia, hoc ipſo magis 
mihi placet, quod eo tempore in ordines Academica 

| denuo cooptatus ſim, quo tuam imminuere auctori- 
tatem, famamque Oxonii lædere, omnibus modig 
conantur homines vafri, nec tamem acuti : quibus 

ego, prout viro umbratico licuit, ſemper reſtiti, 
ſemper reſtiturus. * enim, inter has rerum 
procellas, vel Tibi vel Academiæ. deſuerit, illum 
virtuti et literis 4 ae et Poteris, defuturum ex 


i/ti Hos 


«S, Jonson. - 
To 


1 The original is in my poſſeſſon. | 
We may conceive what a high gratification it 20 have 
been ro Johnſon to receive his diploma from-the hands of rhe 


fv Dr. Kix, whoſe principles were ſo cangenial with ; 
on. | 


— nn 


— P or ——— 
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2 o the Reverend 1 Mr. Tons Wazrox,. 
66 Dran Sin, Dn 285 


« AFTER N x Et my e, I 


BE you. a letter of thanks, With a letter to 


the Vice-Chancellor, and ſent another to Mr. 


Wiſe ; but have heard from nobody fince, and 
begin to think myſelf forgotten. It is true, 1 


ſent you a double letter, and you may fear an 
expenſive correſpondent ; but I would have ta- 
ken it kindly, if you had returned it treble : 


and what is a double letter to a pet 'y king that 
having fellowſhip and fines, can 


cep Waden # 


Modus in his head? 
c Dear Mr. Warton, let me hear from you, 


and tell me ſomething, I care not what, ſo I 
hear it but from you. Something I will tell 
you l hope to ſee my Dictionary bound and 


lettered, next week ;—va/t4 mole G. perbus, 


And I have a great mind to come to Oxford at 
Eaſter ; but you will not invite me. Shall I 
come uninvited, or ſtay here where nobody 
rhaps would miſs me if I went? A hard 
choice! But ſuch 1 is the world to, dear Sir, | 


"Ms Your, Kc. 
Sau. Jounsox. * 


s 
6 n March 20, 1755. 6 


The words in Italicks are alluſions to W in Mr. 
Warton's poem, called The Rsessz= of Discox- 


akin now wh publiſhed.” 
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«© THOUGH not to write, when a man 
can write ſo well, is an offence ſufficiently 
heinous, yet I ſhall paſs it by. I am very glad 
that the Vice-Chancellor was pleaſed with my 

note. I ſhall impatiently expect you at London, 
that we may conſider what to do next. I intend 
in the winter to open a Bibliotheque, and re- 
member, that you are to ſubſcribe a ſheet a year; 
let up try, likewiſe, if we cannot perſuade your 
brother to ſubſcribe another. My book is now 
coming in luminis oras. What will be its fate I 
now not, nor think much, becauſe thinking is 
to no purpoſe. It muſt ſtand the cenfure of the 
nreat vulgar and the ſinall; of thoſe that under- 
Iitand it, and that underſtand it not. But in all 
this, 1 ſuffer not alone; every writer has the 
ſame difficulties, and, perhaps, every writer 
talks of them more than he thinks. — 
e You will be pleaſed to make my compli- © 
ments to all my friends: and be ſo kind, at 
every idle hour, as to-remember, dear Sir, | 
r 
SAM, JOHNSON." 


a London, ] March 25, 1755. 
Dr. Adams told me, that this ſcheme of a Bib- 
liothequs was a ſerious one; for upon his viſit- 
ing him one day, he found his parlour floor co-. 
vered with parcels of foreign and Engliſh litera- 
ry journals, and he told Dr. Adams he meant to 
undertake a Review. How, Sir, (faid Dr. 
Adams, can you think of doing it alone? All 
branches of knowledge muſt be conſidered in | ; 
it, Do you know Mathematicks ? Do 2 | | 
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know Natural Hiſtory ? 
Why, Sir, I muſt do as well as I can. My 
Etat. 46. chief purpole ! is to giye my countrymen a view 


Johnſon anſwered, 


of what is doing. in literature upon the conti- 
nent; and 1 ſhall haye, in a good meaſure, the 
choice of my ſubject, for ü all ſele ſuch books 
as I beſt underſtand.” Dr. Adams ſuggeſted, 
that as Dr. Maty had juſt then finiſhed 15 Bib- 
liatheque. Britaunigue, which, was a well execut- 
ed work, giving foreigners an account of, Bri- 
80 publications, he might, with great advans 
aſe, aſſume him as an affiſtant.. ..** He, (ſaid 
ſon,) the little black dog! I'd throw him 
122 the Thames.“ The ſcheme, however, 
was dropped. 

In one of his little 5 1 find 
the following. hints for his intended Review, or 
1 Journal: 7e 4 nnalt of Literature | 
foreign as well, as domefticks. Imitate Le en! 

ayle—Barbeyrac., Infelicity of . Journals, in 
We Works of the learned. We: * oY 


take in all. Sometimes copy on uren Jour- 


1 


Tx 28 , IE bs 7 
"ety, itt 2 15 5 


8 


£4 


6 Sir, March 29, 17 55. 


« I yavs ſent ſome. parts of my Dictio- 
nary, ſuch as Were at hand, for your inlpedlibn. 
The favour, which I beg is, that if you do not 
858 em yo will lay nothing. Lam, Sir, N11. 


60 Your mo id 


4 ateftfonate tumble ſery ant, 
bis Yo HG WE 


PET ZI 81. Jointiox” 


* * Li * — 
* * „ ” =— OY 1 * K * 1 2 R z 2 9 30 x OF foams 
—— — 1 We 210 » 191 9 5 3 * A488 
* * : - 
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75 My. SAMUEL JonN0N. . N 


801 „Sia, * N Norfolk-ſtreet; April 3, 77 55. 
THE part of your Dictionary which 


Etat. 46. 


you have favoured me with the fight of has giv- 
en me ſuch an idex of the whole, that I moſt | 


| ſincerely congratulate the public upon the ac- 


quiſition of a work long wanted, and now ex- 
ecuted with an induſtry, accurac P and-judgs - 


ment, equal to the importance o 


the {ub} ect. | 


You might, perhaps, have choſen one in which 


your genius would have appeared to more advan- 
tage; but you could not have fixed upon any 
other in which your labours would have done 
ſuch ſubſtantial ſervice to the preſent age and to 


poſterity. I am glad that your health has ſup- 


ported the application neceffary to the perfor- 
mance of ſo vaſt a taſk; and can undertake to 


promiſe you as One (though perhaps the only) 


reward of it, the approbation and thanks of 


every well-wither to the honour of the Engliſh 


language. Jam, with the greateſt regard, Sir, 
Four moſt faithful 
And moſt affeckionate 
* Humble ſervant, 


60 Tuo. Binn.“ 


Nr. Charles has who has: ſince diſtin- 


19 5 himſelf ſo much in the ſcience of Mu- 


k, and obtained a Doctor's degree from the 
Univerſity of Oxford, had been driven from tlie 
2 by bad health, and was now reſiding at 

n Regis, in Norfolk. He had been ſo much 


delighted with Johnſon's: Rambler; and the plan 
of his Dictionary, that when the great work 


> "3 
7 "> {a ud NE 34 9 
* 
N 
1 3 $3 . 


was. err eV in We 2 as: nearly 
| Gnithed,, 
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1755. finiſhed, he wrote to Dr. Johnſon, begging to 
be informed when and i in what manner his Dic- 
Aut. 4 46 tionary. would be publiſhed ; intreating, if it 
ſhould be by ng 47 or he ſhould have 
any books at his. own diſpoſal, to be favoured 
with ſix copies for himſelf and friends. 

In anſwer to this application, Dr. Johnſon 
wrote the following letter, of which (to uſe Dr. 
Burney's own words) if it be remembered 
that it Was Written to an obſcure young man, 

who. at this time had not much diſtinguiſhed 
Finlel even in his own profeſſion, but whoſe 
name could never have reached the authour of 
TRE RamsLER, the politeneſs and urbanity 
may be oppoſed to ſome of the ſtories which 
have been lately circulated of Dr. Jopnlon! 8 na- 
a rydengls and ferocity,” “ | | 


*. , Buaxzr, in nen bar, Nw. f 


4 IF yok imagine 5 » Fr my 
anfirer intended to ſhew any neglect of the no- 
tice with which you have fayoured me, you will 
neither think juſtly of yourſelf nor of me. 
Your civilities were offered with too much ele- 
gance not to engage attention; and I have too 
much pleaſure in pleaſing men "like you, not to 
feel very ſenſibly the diſtinQion which v have 
beſtowed upon me. 

+ Few conſequences of my endeayours. to 
pleaſe- or to benefit mankind have delighted me 
more than your friendſhip thus voluntarily of- 
fered, which now I have it I hope to keep, be- 
cauſe I hope to continue to deſerve it. 

have no Dictionaries to diſpoſe of for my- 
ſelf, but ſhall be glad to have you u direct your 
friends to Mr. „ becauſe it was by his 

| recommendation 
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recommendation that I was employed in the 1755. 
Work. Tre 2 _ SO 
When you have leiſure to think again upon Etat. 46. 
me, let me be favoured with another letter; 
and another yet, when you have looked into my 
Dictionary. If you find faults, I ſhall endea- 
vour to mend them; if you find none, I ſhall. 
think you blinded by kind partiality : but to. 
have made you partial in his favour, will very. 
Much gratify the ambition of, Sir; | 
& Your molt obliged, 4 
e And moſt humble fervant, _ 
Gough. ſquare, Pleet-ſtreet, Sam. JonNS(0 N.“ 
12 April 8, 1755. 8 1 


Mr: Andrew Millar, bookſeller in the Strand; 
took the principal charge of conducting the pub- 
cation of Johnſon's Dictionary; and as the pa- 
tience of the proprietors was repeatedly tried 
and almoſt exhauſted, by their” expecting that, 
the work would be completed within the time 
Which Johnſon. had ſanguinely ſuppoſed, the 
learned author was often goaded to diſpatch; 
more eſpecially as he had received all the copy- 
money, by different drafts, a conſiderable time 
before he fad finiſhed his taſk: When the meſ-. 
ſenger who carried the laſt ſheet to Millar return- 
ed, Johnſon aſked him, Well, what did he 
ſay ?—< Sir, (anſwered the meſſenger) he ſaid; 
thank Gop I have done with him.” I am 
glad (replied Johnſon, with a ſmile,) that he 
thanks God for any thing.“ It is remarkable, 
Vor. Ir BR that 


dir John Hawkins, p. 341, inſerts two notes 4s having 
paſſed formally between Andrew Millar and Johnſon, to the 
above effect. I am aſſured this was not the caſe. In the 
way of incidental remark it was a pleaſant play of raillery. 
Iv have deliberately written notes in ſuch terms would have 
deen moroſeee. | | 


— — - 8 — 
- 
_ 
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175 5. that thoſe with whom Johnſon chiefly contracted 
E for his literary labours were Scotchmen, Mr. 
Etat. 46. Millar and Mr. Strahan; Millar, though him- 


ſelf no great judge of literature, had good ſenſe. 
enough to have for his friends very able men to 
give him their opinion and advice in the pur- 
chaſe of copy-right ; the conſequence of which 
was his acquiring a very large fortune, with 
great liberality. Johnſon ſaid of him, I reſ- 
pe& Millar, Sir; he has raiſed the price of lite- 
rature. The ſame praiſe may be juſtly given 
to Panckouke, the eminent bookſeller of Paris. 
Mr. Strahan's liberality, judgment, and ſucceſs, 

are well known. 7 85 As ́˙Ü. 


To the Reverend Mr. Troxas Wan rox. 
cc Dzar SIR, 8 tidy > SER 5 
61 3 that you ſhould think 
me capable of nèglecting your letters ; and beg 
= will never admit any ſuch ſuſpicion again. 


1 I purpoſe to come down next week, if you 


ſhall be there ; or any other week, that ſhall be 
more agreeable to you. Therefore let me know. 
I can ſtay this viſit but a week, but intend to 


make preparations for a longer ſtay next time; 
being reſotved not to loſe ſight of the Univer- 


ſity. How goes Apollonius *? Don't let him 
be forgotten. Some things of this kind muſt 
be done; to'keep us up. Pay my compliments. 
to Mr. Wile, and all my other friends. I think 

to come to Kettel-Hall. I am, Sir, aL Tre. 
Tour moſt affectionate, &c. 


London,] May 13, 1555. Sam. Jornson.” | 


' 1 Jn 
3 1 So POO EDO AOL b 7" 
A tranſlation of Apollonins Rhodius was now intended 
. ö ” * jc . *, 8 : 
by Mr, Wartens, N en . Naa ae a CI 
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To the ſame: 


e Dan Sin; 


is ſtrange how many things will 


Happen to intercept every pleaſure, though it 


be] only that of two friends meeting together. 


I have promiſed myſelf every day to inform you 
when you might expect me at Oxford; and 
have not been able to fix a time. The time; 
however, is, I think, at laſt come; and I pro- 
_ miſe myſelf to repoſe in Kettel-Hall, one of the 
firſt nights of the next week. I am afraid my 

Ray with you cannot be long; but what is the 
inference? We muſt endeavour to make it chear- 
ful. I wiſh your brother could meet us, that we 


might go and drink tea with Mr. Wiſe in a body. 


I hope he will be at Oxford, or at his neſt of 
Britiſh and Saxon antiquities . I ſhall expect 


to ſee Spenſer finiſhed, and many other things 
begun. Dodſley is gone to viſit the Dutch. 


The Dictionary ſells well. The reſt of the world 

goes on as it did. Dear Sir, 
Jour moſt affectionate, &c. 

London, ] June 10, 1755. SAM. Jounson; 


TJꝙ0o the ſame: 
ce Dzak Sir, 


« TO talk of coming to you, and not 


yet to come, has an air of trifling which I would 


not willingly have among you; and which, 1 
believe, you will not willingly impute to me; 
when I have told you, that ſince my promiſe; 


two of our partners? are dead, and that I was 
„ 9d ſolicited 


$'« At Ellifield, a village three miles from Oxford?” 


- 


# «© Bookſellers concerned in his Dictionary7ꝛ 
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4, ſolicited to ſuſpend my excurſion till we could 
CE recover from our confuſion. 

Etat. 46. “ have not laid aſide my purpoſe ; for every 
makes me more impatient of ſtaying from 
you. But death, you know, hears not fuppli- 
cations, nor pays any regard to the convenience 
of mortals. I hope now to ſee you next week; 


but next week is but another name for to-mor- 
row, which has been noted for promiſing and 


AE: Pans: he: 5 | 
2 * ; 


= [Londen] Jane * : 745. Sau- Jouxs: 508.” 


7 the + font 


. Dran $18, 


4 Iro you, that anions the manuſcripts 
are ſome things of Sir Thomas More. Ibeg you 
to paſs an hour in looking on them, and pro- 
cure à tranſcript of the ten or twenty firſt lines 

of each, to be compared with what I have; that 
I may know whether they are yet unpubliſhed. 
The manuſeripts are theſe :--- 

Catalogue of Bodl. M. 8. pag. 122. F. 3. 
Sir Thomas More. 

1. Fall of angels. 2. Creation and fall of 
mankind. 3. Determination of the Trinity for 
the reſcue o ' mankind. 4. Five lectures of our 
Saviour's paſhon, 5. Of the inſtitution of the' 
facrament, three lectures. 6. How to receive 

| the, bleſſed body ef our Lord. ſacramentally. 
7. Neomenia, the new moon. 8. De triſlitia, 
#2dio, | pdvore, ct oratione C ie ante neben 
1 USs 1 
5 7 « Catalogue, pag. 1 54. | Life of Sir Thomas 
More. S Whether .Roper's? Pag, 363. 9 1 
reſignatione 9 in manus Regis por D 


'Thomam 


4-4 
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Thomam NM orum.. Pag. 364. Mori  Defenſio 1755. 
Moriæ. Cas 
ff you procure the young gentleman i in the _ 
_ library to write out what you think fit to be 
written, I will fend to Mr. Prince the bookſel. - 
ler to pay him what you ſhall think proper. 
Be pleafed to make my compliments to Mr. 
Wiſe, and all my friends. Tam, 'Sir, 
e Your affectionate, &c. | 


Had Aug. 7, 1753 0 Sau. Jennsen. Yo 


; The Dictionary, with a Sn Hit Hi. 
tory of the En glifh Language, being now at 
length publiſhed, in two volumes folio, the 
world contemplated with wonder fo ſtupendous 
a work atchieved by one man, while other 
countries had thought ſuch undertakings fit on- 
ty for whole academies, Vaſt as his powers 
were, I cannot but think that his im ination 

| deceived him, when he fuppoſed that By | 
ſtant application he might have Berformed th the 
taſk in three years, Let the Preface be atten- 
tively peruſed, in which is given, in à clear, 
ſtrong, and glowing ityle, a comprehenfive, 
yet particular view 5 what he had done; and 
it will be evident, chat the time he employed 
upon. it was comparatively ſhort, I am unwit. 
ling to ſwell my book with long quotations from 
what is in every body's hands; and I believe 
there are few proſe compoſitions i in the Engliſh - 
language that are read with more delight, or are 
more impreſſed upon the memory, than that pre- 
liminary diſcourſe. One of its excellencies has 
always ſtruck me with peculiar admiration; I 
mean the perſpicuity with which he has expreſ- 
ſed abftra& ſcientifick notions. As an inſtance 

E and 1 ſhall quote the following fentence: 


„ When 
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-4755- © When the radical idea branches out into pa- 


tat. 46. 


p 


rallel ramifications, how can a conſecutive ſe- 


ies be formed of ſenſes in their own nature col- 
teral?' We have here an example of what 


has been often ſaid, and I believe with juſtice, 


that -there is for every thought a certain nice 
adaptation of words which none other could 
equal, and which, when a man has been ſo for- 


lar Caſe, to the perfection of language. 
The extenſive reading which was abſolutely 
neceſſary for the accumulation of authorities, 
and which alone may account for Johnſon's re- 
tentive mind being enriched with a very large 
and various ſtore of knowledge and imagery, 
muſt have occupied ſeveral years. The Preface 


** 


furniſhes an eminent inſtance of a double talent, 


of which Johnſon was fully conſcious. Sir Joſhua 


tunate as to hit, he has attained, in that particu- 


eynolds has heard him ſay, 4&6 Ther Gare tw. 


things which hom confident I can do very well: 
one is an inti 


on introduction to any literary work, 
ſtating what it is to contain, and how it ſhould 
be executed in the moſt perfect manner; the 
other is a concluſion, | | 
cauſes why the execution has not been equal ta 


* 


y 


what the authour promiſed. to himſelf and to the 


4%, Ws } We 


How ſhould. puny ſeribblers be abaſhed and | 


diſappointed, when they find him diſplaying a 


perfect theory of lexicographical excellence, yet 


t the ſame; time candidly and modeſtly allowing 


that he had not ſatisfied his own expectati- 
ons.“ Here was a fair occaſion for the exerciſe 
of Johnſon's modeſty, when he was called upon 
to compare his own arduous performance, not 


ewing from various 


* 


with thoſe of other individuals, (in which caſe 


his inflexible regard to truth would have been 
violated, bad he affected diffidence,) but with 


% 
* 


* 
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ſpeculative perfection; as he, who can outſtrip 1755. 
all his competitors in the race, may yet be ſen- ww 
ſible of his deficiency when he runs againſt time, Ear. 46. 
Well might he ſay, that © the Engliſh Dictio 
nary was Written with little aſſiſtance of the 
learned; for he told me, that the only aid 

which he received was a paper containing twen- 
ty etymologies, ſent to him by a perſon then 

nknown, who he was afterwards informed was 
F Dr. Pearce, Biſhop of Rocheiter. The ety- 
maologies, though they exhibit learning and 
judgment, are not, I think, entitled to the firſt 
_ praiſe amongſt the various parts of this immenſe 
work, The definitions haye always appeared to 
me ſuch aſtoniſhing proofs of acuteneſs of intel- 

+ le& and preciſion of language, as indicate a ge- 
nius of the higheſt rank. This it is which 
marks the ſuperior excellence of Johnſon's Dic- 
tionary over others equally or even more volu- 
minous, and muſt have made it àa Work of much 
greater mental labour than mere Lexicons, or 
Mord Books, as the Dutch call them, They, 
who will make the experiment of trying how 
they can define a few words of Whatever nature, 
will ſoon be ſatisfied of the unqueſtionable juſtice 

of this obſervation, which I can aſſure my rea: 
ders is founded upon much ſtudy, and upon 
communication with more minds than my own. 
A few of his definitions muſt be admitted to 

be erroneous. Thus, Windward and Leeward, 
though directly of oppoſite meaning, are defined 
identically the ſame way; as to which inconſi- 
derable ſpecks it is enough to obſerve, that his 
Preface announces that he was. aware there 
might be many ſuch in ſo immenſe a work; nor 
was he at all diſconcerted when an inſtance was 
pointed out to him. A lady once aſked him how 
he came to define Paſtern the knee of a horſe; 
Fr | inſtead 


248 
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| inſtead of making an elaborate defence, as ſhe 


— expected, he at once anſwered, . 


* 
. 4 
* 


Madam, pure ignorance.” His de nition, of 


ny | Network has been often quoted with ſ ortive 


2 as” obſcuring a thing in itſelf very 
plain. But to theſe frivolous cenfures no other 
anſwer is neceſſary than that with which we are 
furniſhed by his own. Preface, ''© To explain, 
requires! the uſe of terms leſs abſtruſe 150 that 
which is to be explained, and fuch rerms cant. 
ot always be found. For as nothing can be 
hed: but by ſuppoſing ſomethin intuitively 
known, and evident without REP fo nö 
can be defined but by the uſe of words too plain 
to admit of definition. Sometimes eaſier words 
are changed into harder; 3 as, burial, Into Jer 
ulture or interment 3 dry, into defi ceative. ; © 


: dryneſs, into ficcity or eridity ; fit, into parox- 


Vn; for, the eaſe eft word, whatever it be, can 
Never be tranſlated into one more eaſy.” * | 

His introducing his own o. inions, and even 
prejl ices, under general definitions, of words, 
while at the ſame time the original meaning of 


the words is not explained, as his Tery, Whig, 


Penfion, Oats, Exciſe, and a few more, cannot 


be fully defended, and muſt be placed to the 


account of capricigus and humourous indul⸗ 
gence. | Talking to me upon this ſubject Wien 
we were at Aſhbourne in 1777, he mentioned 
a ſtill ſtronger inſtance, of the predominance of 
þis private feelings in the compoſition of this 
ork, than any now to be found in it. You 
know, Sir, Told Gower forſook the old Jaco: 
bite. intereft. When I came to the word Rene. 
ado, after telling that it meant one who de. 
Wits to the enemy, a reyolter,” I added, Some 
times we. Gs. We 09 | went to my 


pfrels; 


Ss — 6 - - Fr 72 * 3 * * * * k 9% * + | % 2244 of —.— 
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preſs 3 'P but the printer had more wit than J. and 1788. 
ſtruck it out,” — 
Let ix, however, be remembered, that this tat. 46. 
indylgence does not. diſplay itſelf only in ſarcaſm 
towards others, but ſometimes in playful allu- 
Hon to the, notions commonly entertained of 
his own laborious taſk. Thus: “ Grub rect, 
e name of a ſtreet in London, much 1 5 
by writers of ſmall hiſtories, diftionaries, and 
temporary poems; whence any mean producti- 
on is called Grub-Areet. e 5 
writer of bien 4 harmleſs drudgæ. 
At the time when * was cancluding Ws very 
loquent Preface, Johnſon? 's mind a 75 Says 
flops in ſuch; A ſkate of, depreſſion, at We cannot 
contemplate without wonder the vi gorous And 
ſplendid” thoughts which fo highl bly Kü 
that Performance. ee (fays 155 may 15 be 
| contented, without "the aiſe 'of erte jon, 
which if could obtain in Ki gloom. of, ſolitude, 
what Would it avail” me 71 have protracted my 
work. till moſt of thole whom I, wiſhed to pleale, 
have funk 1 into the grave; s and ſucceſs, and mif- 
carriage are empty ſounds, © $; therefore diſmils 
it with frigid tranquillity, having Üttle! to. fear or 
hope from cenſure or from praiſe.- Tbat t this 
indifference was rather a temporary than an ha- 
bitu; ly feeling, appears, I think, from his letters 
to Mr. Warton ; and however. he maß have 
deen affeted for the moment, certain it is that 
the honours which his great, work procured him, 
both” at home and abrqad, were very grateful to 
him,” "His friend the #59 of Corke and Orxery, 


being at 5 p it to the Academia 
= CE and. | 


Ns 
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lt muſt undoubtedly ſeem ſtrange, that the 
concluſion of his Preface ſhould be expreſſed in 
terms ſo deſponding, when it is conſidered that 
the authour was then only in his forty-ſixth 
year, But we muſt aſcribe its gloom to that 
miſerable dejection of ſpirits to which he was 
conſtitutionally pets and which was aggravat- 
ed by the death of his wife two years before. 1 


have heard it ingeniouſly obſerved by a lady of 


rank and elegance, that © his melancholy was 
then at its meridian,” It P God to grant 
him almoſt thirty years of life after this time; 


and once, when he was in a placid frame of 


mind, he was obliged to on to me that he had 


_. enjoyed happier days, and had had many more 


iends, ſince that gloomy hour than before. 

It is a fad ſaying, that, molt of thoſe whom 
he wiſhed to pleaſe had ſunk into the graye ;” 
and his caſe at forty-five was ſingularly unhap- 
py, unleſs the circle of his friends was very nar- 
row. TI havg often thought, that as longevity is 
generally defired, and, I believe, generally ex- 
pected, it would be wiſe ta be continually ad- 


ding to the number of our friends, that the loſk 


ſtocked cellar, be thus continually 


firſt-growths of our youth, yet friendſhip 


Friend- 


of ſome may be ſupplied oy others. | 
ſhould, like a well- 


ſhip, © the wine of life,” 
ſtocked 8; thus | [Reed 3 
and it is conſolatory to think, that although we 
can ſeldom add what will equal the ge #1 85 
be: 


* 


comes inſenſibly old in much leſs time than is 


ad 


commonly neg. and not many years are 


required to make it very mellow and pleaſant. 
Warmth” will, no doubt, make a conſiderable 


difference. Men, of affectionate temper and 


1 


bright faney will coaleſce a great deal ſoonex 


than thoſe who are cold and dull, 


2 £ I. 


— * ww ©, 1 8 
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The propoſition which I have now endeavour- 
ed to illuſtrate. was, at an after period of his 


life, the opinion of Johnſon himſelf. He faid Etat. 46. 


to Sir Joſhua Reynolds, If a man does not 
make new acquaintance as he advances through 
life, he will ſoon find himſelf left alone. A 
man, Sir, ſhould keep his friendſhip in conſtant 
L ac: 25:2: 

Ihe celebrated Mr. Wilkes, whoſe, notions 
and habits of life were very oppoſite to his, 
but who was ever eminent for literature and vi- 
_ vacity, ſallied forth with a little Jeu d Eſprit 
upon the following paſſage in his Grammar of 
the Engliſn Tongue, prefixed to the Dictiona- 
ry: H ſeldom, perhaps) never, begins, any 
but the firſt fyllable. “I an eſſay printed in 
the Publick Advertiſer, this lively Writer enu- 
merated many inſtances in oppoſition to this re- 
mark; for example, The authour of this ob- 


ſervation mult be a man of a quick appre-henſion, 
and of a molt compre-hen/ruve genius. The po- 
ſition is undoubtedly expreſſed with too much 
00 ab oe ed 

his light fally, we may ſuppoſe, made no 
great impreſſion on our Lexicographer, for we 

d that he never altered the paſſageee. 

He had the pleaſure of being treated in a ve- 
ry different manner by his old pupil Mr. Gar- 
tick, in the following complimentary Epigram ; 


Du Jonnson's Dictionary, _ 
e TALK of war with 4 Briton, he'll boldly 


... 5. aQvance. 


That one Engliſh ſoldier will beat ten of 
| ® France; | 7 
» VWoOut 
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1755. 55 Would we alter the boaſt from the {word to 


8 the pen, | 
| tax. 46. Our odds are Rtill greater, ſtill greater our 
<6 men: o 


In the deep mines of ſcience though renek. 
| men may toil, 

* Can their ſtrength de compar'd to Locke, 

Newton, and Boyle? 

“Let them rally their heroes, ſend forth all 

„ their pow'rs, 
Their verſe-men and proſe-men ; then march 
* them with ours! 

«« Firſt i and Milton, like gods 1 in the 
ht 

% Have if: their whole drama and epic to flight; 

te In fatires, epiſtles, and odes, would they cope, 

. Their n retreat before Dryden and 
cc ope: © | 

% And Jotnfon! well arm'd like a hero of yore, 

9 Fas beat 25 French "> 10 vil 1 9 


hren this year gave at once 4 pick of 

his benevolence, uickneſs of apprehenſion, 
and admirable art of com poſition, in the afliſt⸗ 
ance which he gave to Mr. ache Williams, 
father of the blind lady whom he had humane. 
iy received under his roof. Mr. Williams had 
ollowed the profeſſion of phyſick in Wales; 
but having a very ſtrong propenſity to the ſtudy 

of natural philoſophy, had made many ingeni- 
ous advances towards a diſcovery of the longi- 
| tude, and repaired to London in hopes of ob- 
_ taining the great parliamentary reward. He 
failed of ſucceſs; but Johnſon Raving made 
Nm 


The number of the French Acadeny employed in i ſet- 
thn gh 172 . | 
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himſelf maſter of his principles and experi- 1 55. 
ments, wrote for him a pamphlet, publiſhed in www 

quarto, with the following title; An Ac- tat. 46. 
count of an attempt to aſcertain the Longitude 
at Sea, by an exact Theory of the Variations of 
the magnetical Needle; with a Table of the 
Variations at the moſt remarkable Cities in Eu- 
rope, from the year 1660 to 1860.” To dif- 
fuſe it more extenſively, it was accompanied 
with an Italian tranſlation on the oppoſite page, 
which it is ſuppoſed was the work of Signor 
Baretti, an Italian of conſiderable literature, 
who having come to England a few years before, 
had been employed in the capacity both of a 
language - maſter and an authour, and formed an 
intimacy with Dr. Johnſon. This pamphlet 
Johnſon preſented to the Bodleian Library. 
On a blank leaf of it is paſted a paragraph cut 
out of a newſpaper, containing an account of 
the death and character of Williams, plainly 
written by Johnſon _ 

In july this year he had formed ſome ſcheme 
of mental improvement, the particular purpoſe 
of which does not appear. But we find in his 
Prayers and Meditations, a prayer entitled 

* On the Study of Philoſophy, as an Inſtru- 
ment of living; and after it follows a note 
“ This ſtudy was not purſued. . b 


z See note by Mr. Warton, page 225. 13 
on Satürday the 12th, about twelve at night, died Mr. 
Zachariah Williams, in his eighty - third year, after an illneſs 
of eight months, in full poſſeſſion of his mental faculties. 1 
has been long known to philoſophers and ſeamen tor his ſbill 
in magnetiſm, and his propoſal to aſcertain the longitude by . 
a peculiar ſyſtem of the variation of the compaſs, He was a 
man of induſtry indefatigable, of converſatiqu inoffenſive, 
patient of adyerſty and diſeaſe, eminently oben temperate, 
and pious; and worthy to have ended life with: better for- 
bane.” 5 AE % > Cow gant os 
f 


* 
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1756. In1756 Johnſon found that the great fame of 
his Dictionary had not ſet him above the neceſ- 
rat. 47: fity of © making proviſion for the day that was 

paſſing over him.” No royal or noble patron 
extended a munificent hand to give indepen- 
dence to the man who had conferred ſtability on 
the language of his country. We may feel in- 
dignant that there ſhould have been ſuch un-- 
worthy negle& ; but we muſt, at the ſame time, 
congratulate ourſelves, that to this very negle&, 
operating to rouſe the natural indolence of his 
conſtitution, we owe many valuable productions, 
which otherwiſe, perhaps, might never have 
Koreans Fl Wo) rien © 
He had ſpent, during the progreſs of the 
work, the money for which he had contracted to 
. write his Dictionary. We have ſeen that the 
reward of his labour was only fifteen hundred 
and ſeventy-five pounds; and when the expence 
of amanuenſes and paper, and other articles are 
deducted, his clear profit was very inconſidera- 
ble. I once faid to him I am ſorry, Sir, you 
did not get more for your Dictionary.“ His 
anſwer was, I am ſorry too. But it was very 
well. The bookſellers are generous liberal- 
minded men.“ He, upon all occaſions, did 
ample juſtice to their character in this reſpect. 
He confidered them as the patrons of litera. 
ture ; .and, indeed, although they have/eventu- 
ally been conſiderable gainers by his Dictionary, 
„ it is to them that we owe its having been under - 
taken and carried through at the riſk of great 
. expence, for they were not abſolutely ſure of 


On the firſt day of this year we find from his 
private devotions, that he had then recovered. 
| from ſickneſs * ; and in February that his eye 
| was reltored to its uſe *. The pious gratitude 
| 3 „ b "of wel e : with 9 
| 7 Prayers and Meditations, © Ibid, NT an 
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ith which he acknowledges mercies upon eve- 1756. 
ry occaſion is very edifying ; as is the humble 
ſubmiſſion which he breathes when it is the will tat. 47. 
of his heavenly Father to try him with afflic- 
tions. As ſuch diſpoſitions become the ſtate of 
man here, and are the true effects of religious 
diſcipline, we cannot but venerate in Johnſon. 
bone of the moſt exerciſed minds that our holy 
religion hath ever formed. If there be any 
_ *_ thoughtleſs enough to ſuppoſe ſuch exerciſe the 
weakneſs of a great underſtanding, let them 
look up to Johnſon, and be convinced that what 
he ſo earneſtly practiſed muſt have a rational 
foundation. 1 8 
His works this year were, an abſtract or epi- 
tome, in octavo, of his folio Dictionary, and a 
few eflays in a monthly publication, entitled, 
THE UNIVERSAL. VISITER.““ Chriſtopher 
Smart, with whoſe unhappy vacillation of mind 
he ſincerely fympathiſed, was one of the ſtated 
undertakers of this miſcellany ; and it was to 
aſſiſt him that Johnſon ſometimes employed his 
pen. All the eſſays marked with two a/terifis 
. been aſcribed to him; but I am confident, 
from internal evidence, that of theſe, neither | 
The Life of Chaucer,” Reflections on the 
State of Portugal,” nor an © Effay on Archi- 
tecture, were written by him. I am equally 
confident, upon the ſame evidence, that he 
| wrote © Further Thoughts on 1 | 
being the ſequel of a very inferior eſſay on the 
ſame ſabje&, and which, though carried on as 
if by the ſame hand, is both in thinking and 
expreſſion ſo far above it, and ſo ſtrikingly pe- 
culiar, as to leave no doubt of its true parent 
and that he alſo wrote A Diſſertation on the 
State of Literature and Authours,F* and A 
Diſſertation on the Epitaphs written by Pope. f 
The laſt of theſe, indeed, he afterwards added 
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to his Idler.“ Why the eſſays truly written 
by him are marked in the ſame manner with 
ſome he did not write, I cannot explain; but 
with deference to thoſe who have aſcribed to 


him the three eſſays which I have rejected, they 


want all the characteriſtical marks of Johnſonian 
He engaged alſo to ſuperintend and contribute 
largely to another monthly publication, entitled 


% THE Literary MAGAZINE, OR UNIVER- 


SAL REVIEW ;“ the firſt number of which came 


> 


out in May this year, What were his emolu- 


ments from this undertaking, and what other 


writers were employed in it, I have not diſcover: 
ed. He continued to write in it, with intermiſſi- 

ons, till the fifteenth number ; and I think that he 
never gave better proofs of the force, acuteneſs, 
and vivacity of his mind, - than in this miſcella- 
ny, whether we conſider his original eflays, or 
his reviews of the works of others. The 

Preliminary Addreſs” to the publick is a 
proof how this. great man could embelliſh even 

ſo trite a thing as the plan of a magazine with 

the graces of ſuperiour compoſition. . | 


His original eflays. are, * An Introduction 


to the political State of Great-Britain 3 
„ Remarks on tae Militia Bill ;F”” . ** Ob= 


ſervations on his Britannick Majeſty's Treaties 
with the Empreſs of Ruſſia and the Landgrave 
of Heſſe Caſſel; f” 5 Obſervations on the pre- 
ſent Stare of. Aﬀairs ., and, & Memoirs of 
Frederick III. King of Pruffia. ' In all theſe 
he diſplays extenſive political knowledge and 
ſagacity, expreſſed with uncommon energy and 
peripicuity, without any of thoſe words Which 
e ſometimes took a pleaſure in adopting, in 


imitation of Sir Thomas Browne, of whoſe; 


* Chriſtiart Morals” he this year gave an editi- 


oh, with his“ Life “ prefixed to it, which is 


One 
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LIED 4 * * 


one of Johnſon's beſt biographical performances; 1756. 


In one inſtance only in 


725 


heſe eſſays has he in 


dulged his Brot niſm. Dr. Robertſon; the hiſ- NG 47. 


torian, toe it. to, me, as having at once 
convinced him that Johnſon, was the authour 
of the Manni 'of the King of Pruffia,” 
Speaking of the pride Which the mw King, the 
father o his hero, took in being maſter of the 
talleſt regiment. in Europe, he lays, To re- 
view this towering regiment Was his daily plea- 
ſure, and to perpetuate it was fo my ich His care, 
that when he met a tall woman he immediately 
commanded ne of his Tianian retinue to mar- 
ry her, that they might propayate procerity.” For 
12 Agde Fa 1255 eb Johnſon had; 
however, the authority of Addiſon. 
His reviews are wy the following *books : 
© Bitth's Hiſtory of the Royal 25850 00 ww 
„% Mutphy's Gray's- Ain Ne 4 „ War- 
ton's Eflay on the Writ 
Pope. Vol. I. , * Hampton's Tranſlation 
of Polybius 34 «& Blackwell's. Memoirs of the 
Court of Auguſtus; 377 é Ruſſel's Natural Hiſ- 
tory of Arbe e Sir Iſaac Newton's Argu- 
ments in Proof of a Deity ;f” “ Borlaſe's Hif- 
tory of the Iſles of Scilly ;f” <* Home's Expe- 
riments on Bleaching Ne Browne's Chriſti. 
an Morals © oh «Hales on diſtilling Sea- Water, 
Ventilators in Ships, and curing an ill Taſte in 
Milk; FP <«< Lucas" Ss Eſſay on Waters 747 * Keith's 
Catalogue of the Scottiſh 1 Biſhops ;; 2 Browne's 
Hiſtory of Jamaica 35 © Philoſop phical Wes. 
ations. Vol. XIIX. „rs. Lehges x's Tra 
lation of Sully's Memoirs;“ © Miſcellanies 
by Elizabeth Harriſon 50 fn Evans“ 8 Map an and 
Account of the middle olonies in Am tica 9 


* Letter on HE, Caſe of Admifzl "I 
« Appeal to the, People, e {Hoo 


Byng; 


ee. OR IALY 


ngs and Genius of 


a, # 2m 
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By ng“ oc Hanway's Eight Days Journ 
Lang Hy 127 on Tea; “ The Cadet, Wee 
Xtat. 47. Treatiſe ;F** © Some? further Particulars in Re- 

lation to the Caſe 'of Admiral Byng, by. a Gen- 
tleman of Oxford * The Conduct of os 
Miniſtry. yelaring te to the preſent War im i mpegs 
ly examined ;Þ”” © A Free Inquiry into f 
tare and Origin. as Rik *All theſe, from i in- 
| [ evidence, were written by Johnſon ; ſome 
of chem Tknow he avowed, 6 have marked 7 
; them with an a/teri/h accordingly. Mr. Thomas 
Davis, indeed, aſcribed to him the Review WM. 
Mr. Bikes + Rip Inquiry. into. the Ori in of © our 
Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful; and Sir 
John Hawkins, with equal difcerninent,” has in- 
ſerted it in "his collection of Johnſon's works. 
Whereas it has no reſemblance to Johnſon's 
compoſitio „and is well known to have been 
Vritten by! Ir. Murphy, "RA Pay OP gel 
it to me and 1880. Others. 
It is worth of remark, in juſtice to John. 
| 10 n's pert, character, ich, has been miſre- 
FUSS as abjectiy ſubmiſſive to power, that 
5 N „Obſervations on the preſent ſtate of Af. 
fairs,” .glow. with as animated a f pirit of con- 
Ritutional 8 5 n be found any Where. 
1 he 2 5 beet The time is now come, 
ngk 


a a tho + 


has a kg 25 ip have pA e: tpn grade. 
For . Nice may, be urged by miniſters, or 
thols wh ſe; whe om Laith or intereſt, make the — 1 
ers of debe concerning the neceſſity of 
confidenc ce in our .povernours, and the preſump- 
Aion 8 2895 With prpfane eyes into the re. 
* ceſſes of pa Mex, it 18 evident that this teyerence 5 
enn be cl almed Ro, by. counſels. vet ui exe 
N and projet $ bene an de e 
be ut 
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But when a deſign Ras ended in miſcarriage 7776 
or ſucceſs, when every eye and every ear i 
witneſs to general diſcontent, or general ſatis. Etat. 47. 


faction, it is then a proper time to diſentangle 
confuſion and illuſtrate obſcurity,” to ſhew by 
what cauſes every event was produced, and in 
what effects it is likely to terminate; to lay 
down with diſtin& particularity what rumour 
always huddles in general exclamatien, or per- 
rare by indigeſted narratives; to ſhew whence 
happineſs or calamity is derived, and whence 
it may be expected; and 'honeſtly- to lay before 
the people what inquiry can gather of the paſt, 
and conjecture can eſtimate of the future??? 
Here we have it aſſumed as an incontrover- 
tible principle, that in this country the 


ple are the ſuperintendants of the conduct wo 


meaſures of thoſe by whom government is ad- 
miniſtered, of the beneficial effect of which the 


preſent reign afforded” an illuftrious example, 


When addreſſes from all parts of the kingdom 
controuled an audacious attempt to introduce 
a new power ſubverſive of the crown: 

A ſtill ſtronger proof of His patriotick it 
appears in his review of an Effay en Waters, 


by Dr. Lucas; of whom, after deſeribing him 8 


as a man well known to the world for his dar- 
ing defiance of power, when he thought it ex- 
erted on the ſide of wrong; he thus ſpeaks: 


The TIriſh-miniſters drove him from his native 
country by a procfamation, in which _ | 


charged him with crimes of which they nev 
intended to be called to the proof, and opprefl- 


ed him by methods equal irreſiſtible by guilt 


and innocence. 

Let the man this? Apel 8. exile for 

cf been the friend of his country; be re- 
in every other place as a confeſſor of li- 


8 2 berty 
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1756. berty; and let the tools of power be taught in 
— k time, that ay. Way: rob, Put. rann impove. 
tat. 47. riſh. N 5 
Some of his: e in this magazine are ve- 
| " ſhort accounts of the pieces noticed, and ! 
mention them only that Dr. Johnſons opinion 
of the works may be known; but many of 
them are examples of elaborate criticiſm, in the 
moſt maſterly ſtyle. In his review of the Me- 
moirs of the Court of Au guſtus, he has the 
reſolution to think and — 9 from his own 
mind, regardleſs of.ithe cam. tranſmitted from 
age to age, in praiſe of the ancient Romans. 
Thus: „I know not why any one but a ſchool- 
boy in his declamation thould, whine over the 
Common-wealth of Rome, which grew great 
only by the miſery of the. reſt of mankind. 
The Remans, like others, as ſoon as they grew 
rich; grew corrupt; and in their corruption 
ſold the lives and freedoms of themſelves, and 
of one another. Again, A. people, Who 
while they were poor robbed mankind; and as 
ſoon as they became rich robbed; one another.“ 
im his review of the Miſcellanies f in proſe;and 
verſe, publiſhed by Elizabeth Har riſon, but 
written by many hands, he gives an eminent 
proof at once of his orthodoxy and candour. 
+ The authours of the eſſays. i in proſe leem ge- 
nerally to have imitated; or tried to imitate, 
the copiouſneſs and luxuriance of Mrs. Rowe. 
This, however. is not all their praiſe; they 
have laboured; N to her brightneſs of i ima- 
ger y, IF 5 purity of f ſentiments.; . The poets. 
have had Dr. N Watts before their eyes; 80 Writer, 
Who, if he ſtood not in the firit claſs: of genius, 
compenſated that, defect by à rcady application 


1 CPE powers to the promotion off ,pigty, The 
470 5 of attempt 
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attempt to employ the ornaments of romatice in 1756. 
. : "2 6 * . Qs 7 » NG 75 
the decoration of religion, was, I think, firſt made 
by Mr. Boyle's Martyrdom ' of Theodora; but Etat. 4y. 


_Boyſ?'s philoſophical ſtudies did not allow him 
time for the cultivation of ſtyle ; and the comple- 
tion of the great deſign was reſerved for- Mrs. 
Rowe. Dr. Watts was one of the firſt who taught 
the Diſſenters to write and ſpeak like other men, 


by ſhewing them that elegance might conſiſt 
with piety. They would have both done ho- 


nour to a better ſociety, for they had that 
charity which might well make their failings be 
forgotten, and with which the whole Chriſtian 
world might with for communion. They were 
pure from all the hereſies of an age, to which 
every opinion 1s become a favourite that th 

univerſal church has hitherto deteſted! - 

This praiſe, the general intereſt of man- 


Kind requires to be given to writers who pleaſe 


and do not corrupt, who inſtruct and do net 
weary. But to them all human eulogies are 
numbered with the juſt. | 
His defence of tea againſt Mr. Jonas Han- 
way's violent attack upon that elegant and po- 
pular beverage, ſhews how very well a man of 
genius can write upon the ſlighteſt ſubject, 
when he writes as the Italians ſay, con amore: 1 
ſuppoſe no perſon ever enjoyed with more reliſh 
the infuſion of that fragrant leaf than Johnſon. 
The quantities which he drank of it at all hours 


vain, whom I beheve applauded by angels, and. 


were ſo great that his nerves mult have been 


uncommonly ſtrong, not to have been extreme- 
ly relaxed by ſuch an intemperate uſe of it. 
He aſſured me that he never felt the leaft in- 
convenience from it ; which is a proof that the 
fault of his conſtitution was rather a too great 
4 1 ne tenſion 
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4756. tenſion, of fibres, than the contrary. Mr. Han- 
wa es an angry anſwer to Johnſon's review 
34 2 47-of of his Ela 1 and Johnſon, after a full 
and Parte: pauſe, = a reply to it; the 
only inſtance, I believe, in the whole courſe of 
bis life, when he condeſcended to oppoſe any 
thing that was written againſt him. I ſuppo 
when he thought of any of his little antagoniſts, 
he was ever juſtly aware of the Sia ſentiment 
of Ajax in Ovid: 


te tulit pretium jon nunc certaminis bujus, : 
Qui, cùm victus erit, mecum certaſſe feretur.” 


But, indeed, the good Mr. Hanway laid him- 
ſelf ſo open to Ae that Johnſon's animad- 
verſions upon his attack were'chiefly to make 
ſpo 151 FE 

enerofity with which he pleads the 
cauſe 257 Admiral Byog, is highly to the ho- 
nour of his heart and ſpirit. Though Voltaire 
affects to be witty upon the fate of that unfortu- 
nate officer, obſerving that he was ſhot © pour 
encourager les autres,” the nation has long been 
fatisfied that his life was ſacrificed to the politi- 
cal fervour of the times. In the vault belong- 


ing to the Torrington family, in the Church of 
| Southall in Bedfordſhire, there is the follow- 


ing Epitaph upon his menen, which I have 
tranſcribed ; | 


4 0 THE PERPETUAL DISGRACE 
OF PUBLICK JUSTICE, 

« THE HONOURABLE JOHN BYNG, ESQ. 

„ ADMIRAL OF THE BLUE, 
% FELL A MARTYR TO POLITICAL 
« PERSECUTION; 

« MARCH 14, IN THE YEAR 17 "0 
_ 4 WHEN BRAVERY AND LOYALTY . 
„ WERE INSUFFICENT SECURITIES , 

FOR THE LIFE AND HONOUR or 
255 * A ä OFFICER” T 
Johnſon's 


* 
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_ Johnſon? s moſt exquiſite critical eſſay in the 17 56. 
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Literary Magazine, and indeed any where, is 2 


his review of Soame Jennyns's © Inquiry into © 

the Origin of Evil.“ Jennyns was polleſſed of 
lively talents, and a ſtyle eminently pure and 
eaſy, and could very happily. play. with a light 
ſubject, either in proſe or verle; but when he 
ſpeculated on that moſt difficult and excruciat- 


ing queſtion, the Origin of Evil, he © ventur- 


ed: far beyond his depth, and accordingly, was 
expoſed by Johnſon, both with acute argument 
and brilliant wit. I remember when the late 
Mr. Bicknell's humourous performance, enti- 
tled © The Muſical Travels of Joel Collyer,” 


in which a. flight attempt is made to ridicule 


' Johnſon, as aſcribed to Soame Jennyns, © Ha! 
_ (faid Johnſon) I thought I had given him enough 
of it.“ 

His triumph over Jennyns is thus deſcribed by 
my friend Mr. Courtenay in his?“ Poetical Re- 
view of the 5 and moral Character of Dr. 
Johnſon, a performance of ſuch merit, that 
had I not been honoured with a very kind and 


partial notice in it, I ſhould echo the ſentiments - 


of men of the firſt taſte loudly in its praiſe : 


When ſpecious ſophiſts with preſumption 
„3 

* The ſcource of evil hidden ſtil from man; 

Revive Arabian tales, and vainly hope 

To rival St. john, and his ſcholar Pope: 

* Though metaphyſicks hea the gloom of. 
„ night, 

Buy reaſon's ſtar he guides our aching ſight ; 

6c The bounds of knowledge marks, and points 

«- 5, ahe 
4 70 o pallfek Nahe, whey wilder d 1100 ſtray! 
„ 1 85 or oe Where, 


tat. 47. 
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cc Where, 
6e ſtands, 


"8 * hands ',” 1 


« J 0 iz 7 £ : 


This year Mr, William Payr yne, Peper of ie 
ee drr of | that name, Fake 


An 


F 


* Some time after Dr. ] hboſqn' 8 death there n in 


the newſpapers and magazines an illiberal and petulant at- 
tack upon him, in the form of an Epitaph, under the name 


of Mr. Soame Jjennyns, very unworthy of chat gentleman, 
who had quietly ſubmitted to the critical laſh while Johnſon 
lived. It aſſumed, as characteriſticks of him, all the vulgar 

circumſtances of abuſe which had circulated amongſt the 1g- 


norant. It was an unbecoming indulgence of puny reſent- 


ment, at a time when he himſelf. was at à yery advanced 


age, and had a near proſpect of deſcending to the grave. I 


was truly ſorry for it; for he was then become an avowed, 


and, (as my Lord Biſhop of London, who had a ſerious con- 
verſation with him on the ſubjeR, aſſures me) a ſincere 
Chriſtian. He could not expect that Johnſon's numerous 
friends would patiently bear to have, the memory of their 


maſter ſtigmatized by no mean pen, but that at leaſt one 


would be found to retort. Accordingly, this e and ſar- 


eaſtick Epitaph was met in the ſame publick field by an an- 
ſwer, in terms by no means ſoft, and ſuch as wanton pra: 
2 caly could Juſtify : 


10 E P 1 TP A Pp ” 
ok Prepared for or a creatare not quite 7. K. 90 et. f 


«© HERE lies a itte voly em elf, 
Who judging only from its wretched ſelf, 
<P cebly attempted, petulant and vain, 
The © Origin of Evil,” to explain. 
| «A mighty Genius at this el diſpleas'd, 
With a ſtrong eritick graſp the urchin ſqueer's. 
| . For thirty years its coward ſpleen jt kept, 
S 1 Till in the duſt the mighty Genius flepr 


e Then ſtunk and fretted in expiring In — 


4 And REN at ings with its laſt poor th 1 


7 like a farthing link-b6y, Jeanyns 


* 
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66. Al Introduction to the Game of Draughts” 1758. 
to which Johuſon contributed a Dedication to 
the Earl of Rochford;* and a Preface,“ both of Xt pat, 47s | 
which are admirably adapted to the treatiſe to 
which they are' prefixed. Johnſon, I believe, 
did not play at draughts after leaving College, 
by which he ſuffered, for it would have afforded 
him an innocent ſoothing relief from the melan- 
choly which diſtreſſed him ſo often. I have 
heard him regret that he had not learnt to play 
at cards; and the game of draughts we know is 
peculiarly calculated to fix the attention without 
{training it. There is a compoſure and gravity I 
in draughts which inſenſibly tranquilliſes the 
mind; and, accordingly, the Dutch are fond 
of it, as they are of moaking, of the ſedative - | 
influence of which, though he himſelf never 6 
ſmoaked, he had a high opinion . Beſides, 
there is in draughts ſome exerciſe of the facul- 
ties; and, accordingly, Johnſon wiſhing to dig- 
nify the ſubje& i in his Dedication with what is 
| moſt eſtimable in it, obſerves, © Triflers may 
find or make any thing a trifle ; but ſince it is 
the great characteriſtick of a wiſe man to ſec 
events in their cauſes, to obviate conſequences, —_ 
and aſcertain contingencies,' your Lordſhip will | 
think nothing a trifle by which the mind is 
Inured to caution, foreſight, and circumſpec- M 
tion.” b 
As one of che little occaſional advantages 
which he did not diſdain to take by his pen, as 
a man whole profeſſion was literature, he this 
ear accepted of a guinea from Mr. Robert 
i Dodlſley, for writing the introduction to The 
London Chronicle, an evening newſpaper ; 
pid even in ſo * a e exliibited 


I 


wt : "= * a [Tour to the Hebrides, 3d 5 p. 48. 
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. beenker talents. This Chronicle ſtill ſubſiſts, 
aud from what I obſerved, when I was abroad, 
Etat. 47. has a more extenſive circulation upon the Con- 


tinent than any of the Englifh newſpapers. It 
was conſtantly read by Joknſon himſelf ; 10 it 
is but juſt to obſerve, that it has all along been 
diſtinguiſhed for good ſenſe, rer. modera- 
tion, and delicacy. -/ 
Another inſtance of the ſame nature has been 
communicated to me by the Reverend Dr. 
Thomas Campbell, who has done himſelf con- 
ſiderable credit by his own Writings. Sittin 
with Dr. Johnſon one morning alone, he atked 
me if I had known Dr, Madden, who was au- 
thour of the premium- ſcheme in Ireland. On 
my anſwering in the affirmative, and alſo that ! 
had for ſome years hved in his neighbourhood, 
&c. he begged of me that when I returned to 
Ireland, I would endeavour to procure for him 
a poem of Dr. Madden's, called Boulter's 


| Monument.” The reaſon (ſaid he) why I wiſh 


for it, is this : when Dr. Madden came to Lon- 
don, he ſubmitted that work to my caſtigation; 
and I remember I blotted a great many lines, 
and might have blotted many more, without 
making the poem the worſe. However, the Doc- 
tor was very thankful, and very generous, for 
he gave me ten guineas, which was to me at that 
time a great ſum.” 

He this year reſumed his ſcheme of giving an 
edition of Shakſpeare with notes. He iſſued 
Propoſals of conſiderable length, in which he 
ſhewed that he perfectly well knew what a vari- 
ety of reſearch ſuch an undertaking required; 
but his indolence prevented him from purſuing 
it with that diligence which alone can collect 
thoſe ſcattered facts that genius, however acute, 
0 and nen, cannot diſcover by 
its 


f 
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its own force. It is remarkable, that at this 1756. 
time his fancied activity was for the moment fo —— 
vigorous, that he promiſed his work ſhould be tat. 47. 


publiſhed before Chriſtmas, 1757. Let nine 


years elapſed before it ſaw the light. His throes | 


in bringing it forth had been ſevere and remit- 
tent, and at laſt we may almoſt conclude that the 
Cæſarian operation was performed by the knife 


of Churchill, whoſe upbraiding ſatire, I dare 


ſay, made Johnſon's friends urge him to diſ- 
_ : 5 : | 


He for ſubſcribers baits his hook, 

And takes your caſh; but where's the book? 
No matter where; wiſe fear, you know, 

* Forbids the robbing of a foe; | 

«© But what, to ſerve our private ends, 

«© Forbids the cheating of our friends?“ 


About this period he was. offered a living of 
conſiderable value in Lincolnſhire, if he were 
inclined to enter into holy orders. It was a rec- 
tory in the gift of Mr. Langton, the father of 


his much valued friend. But he did not accept 


of it; partly I believe from a conſcientious mo- 
tive, being perſuaded that his temper and habits 


rendered him unfit for that aſſiduous and fami- 


liar inſtruction of the vulgar and ignorant, which 
he held to be an eſſential duty in a clergyman; 
and partly becauſe his love of a London life was 
ſo ſtrong, that he would have thought himſelf an 
exile in any other place, particularly if reſiding 
in the country. Whoever. would wiſh to ſee his 


thoughts upon that ſubject diſplayed in their full 


force, may peruſe the Adventurer, No. 126. 
In 1757 it does not appear that he publiſhed 

any thing, except ſome of thoſe articles in the 
Literary Magazine, which have been mention- 


ed. 


1757. 


THE vir or ole JOHNSON. 
ed. That magazine, after Johnſon ceaſed to 


WV write in it, gradually declined, though the po- 
Eut. 48. pular epithet of Antigallican was added to it; 


and in July 1758 it expired. He probably pre- 
pared a part of his Shakſpeare this year, and he 
dictated a ſpeech on the ſubjeQ of an Addrefs to 
the Throne, after the expedition to Rochfort, 
which was delivered by one of his friends, 1 
know not in what publick meeting. It is print- 


ed in the Gentleman's Magazine for October 


1735 as his, and bears ſufficient marks of au- 


_ thenticity. 


Buy the favour of Mr. Walker, of the Trea- 


fury, Dublin, I have obtained a copy of the 


following letter from Johnſon to the venerable 
authour of Differtations on the Hiſtory of 


Ireland.” e 


To CHARLES On, Eſq, 


ES , 


© I Have lately, by the favour of my. - 
Faulkner, ſeen your account of Ireland, and 
cannot forbear to ſolicit a proſecution of your 
deſign. Sir William Temple complains that 


. is leſs known than any other country, 


as to its ancient ſtate. The natives have had 


little leiſure, and little encouragement for en- 


quiry; and ſtrangers, not RAPING the lan- 
guage, have had no ability. 
& 1 have long wiſhed that the Iriſh literature 


l were cultivated. Ireland is known by tradition 


to have been once the ſeat of piety and learning; 


and ſurely it would be very acceptable to all 
thoſe who are curious either in the original of 
| Fer or the affinities of Languages, to be 


rther informed of the revolutions of a people 
lo ancient, and once ſo illuſtrious. 
“What 
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What relation there is between the Welch 
and Iriſh languages, or between the . 
of Ireland and that of Biſcay, deſerves enquiry. 
Of theſe provincial and unextended tongues, it 
ſeldom happens that more than one are under- 
ſtood by any one man; and, therefore, it ſel- 
dom happens that a fair compariſon can be made. 
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mad 
EN w LY 


I hope you will continue to cultivate, this kind 


of learning, which has lain too long neglected, 


and which, if it be ſuffered to remain in obli- 


vion for another century, may, perhaps, never 


be retrieved. As I with well to all ufeful un- 


dertakings, I would not forbear to let you know 
how much you deſerve, in my opinion, from'all 


lovers of ſtudy, and how much pleaſure your 
work has given to, Sir, 


* Your moſt obliged 
* And moſt humble ſervant, 
„London, Apr. 9, 1753. San. Hmton. 


7 9 the 3 Mr. Twonas Warren. 


f 6 Doan Sis, rat 2 21 Kian 


© DR. MARSELI of Padua, à learned 


ende an, and a good Latin poet, has a mind 
to ſee Oxford. I have given him a letter to Dr. 
Huddesford 3; and ſhall be glad if you will in- 
e him, and ſhew him any thing in Ox- 
ford 

«I am printing my new edition of Shak» 
eas,” 

<«'T long to ſee you all; but cannot convent- 
ently, come yet. You might write to me = 
and * a; EIA were n for 5 3 


3 ©& Now, or late, Viee-Chancellr: 


4 —— ee na ere —ꝛ— ů — > — 
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1757. bonores mutant mores. Profeſſors forget their 
Aw friends . I ſhall an YRS. to Miſs 
tat. 48. JR A” 1 gm; 
ns Sau. Jonnsox. 

5 [London,] June 21, 1754. 1 th 


5 & Pleaſe to make my comp iel to Mr. 
Wile.” | | 


— 


J 


Mr. 3 belies encloſed to him an ex- 


tract from the review of his Dictionary in the 
Bibliotbeque des Savans'*, and a liſt of ſubſcri- 
bers to his Shakſpeare, Which Mr. Burney had 
3 in Norfolk, he wrote the 1 
wer: 


EP 


To Mr. Bogazy,” in Lynne, Norfolk. 


ce « Bin 


5 « THAT! may ſhew myſelf ſenſible of 
your favours, and not commit the fame fault a 

ſecond time, I make haſte to anſwer the letter 
which I received this morning. Ihe truth is, 


_— cher nn Was en and I wrote an 


TITTY £ S 1 


7 
4 


1 35 preceding year 
1 < Miſe Tones lived at Oxfbrd, and was often of our par- 
ties. She was a very ingenious poeteſs, and publiſhed a 
-volitre df pdems; and, on the whole, was a moſt ſenſible, 


agreeable, and amiable woman. She was ſiſter of the Re- 


verend. River. Chanter of Chriſt Church cathedral at 
Oxford, and ahnen uſed to call her the Chantreſs. I have 


"heard Hint FER: *ddrefs ber in chis ama Ir Pr x- 


24% k 089": IPL, 
"Rad Thee, Chantreſs oft the woods among 
©1 woo, &c. 
She died unmarried.” 
by Tom, I, p. 482. 


anſwer; 
1 « Mr. Warton 1 was « dee Profeſſor of _ at Oxford 


& 


received, thoug 
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anſwer; but being deſirous to tranſmit you 1757. 
ſome propoſals and receipts, I waited till I coul . 
find a convenient conveyance, and day was paſ- Etat. 48. 
ſed after day, till other things drove it from my 
thoughts, yet not ſo, but that I remember with 


great pleaſure your commendation of my Dicti- 


onary. Your praiſe was welcome, not only be- 


cauſe I believe it was ſincere, but becauſe praiſe 


has been very fearce. A man of your candour 
will be ſurpriſed when I tell you, that among all 
my acquaintance there were only two, who upon 


the publication of my book did not endeavour 
to-depreſs me with threats of cenſure from the 
public, or with objections learned from thoſe 
who had learned them from my own Preface. 
Yours is the ny letter of good-will that I have 


thing of that ſort from Sweden. 
How my new edition will be received I 


know not; the ſubſcription has not been very 


ſucceſsful. I ſhall publiſn about March. 


eff you can direct me how to ſend propoſals, 


I ſhould wiſh that they were in ſuch hands. 
LI I remember, Sir, in ſome of the firſt letters 


with which you favoured me, you mentioned 
your lady. May Lenquire after her? In return 
for the favours which you have ſhewn me, it is 
not much to tell you, that I wiſh you and her 
all that can conduce to your happineſs, - 


| 7] am, Sir, 
Tour moſt obliged 94 
And moſt humble ſervant, 


„ Gough-ſquare, Dec. 24, 1757. 


indeed I am promiſed ſome- 


„SAM. JOHNSON.” 


In 


—— — —— 
a —— 
8 
ar 
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In 17 58 we find koh it ſhould em in as 
7755 and pleaſant a ſtate of exiſtence, as confti- 
tutional ee ever rer Mut” to 
re” | & hs 's bs 


f To Mr. „Boss, at ige, Nerf 


The Sin, +0 119 9" e e 1 Fe 


00 YOUR Kindneſs is ſo great, and 10 


claim to any particular regard from you ſo little, 


that IJ am at a loſs how to expreſs my ſenſe of 


your favours 3 ; but Jam, indeed, much pleaſ- 


ed to be thus diſtinguiſhed BY. >; 


U am aſhamed to tell you that my V Shakf- 


peare will not be out ſo foon as I procl my 
ſubſcribers ; but I did not promiſe them more 
than T promiſed mylelf. It will, however, be 
publiſhed before ſummer, 

< Thave ſent you a bundle of propoſals, which, 
L think, do not profeſs more than I have hither- 
to performed. L have printed many of the plays, 


and have hitherto left very few paſſages unex- 


Mr. Murphy, who e wrote : the Gray's- 


plained; where I am quite at a loſs, I confeſs 
my ignorance, which Is Teldom done by com- 


mientators. 


T have, likewiſe; incloſed twelve receipts ; 
not that T mean to impoſe upon you the trouble 
of pufhing them with more importunity than 
may ſeem proper, but that you may rather have 
more than fewer than you ſhall want. The pro- 
poſals you will difleminate as there ſhall be op- 
portunity. I once printed them at length in the 
Chronicle, and ſome of my friends (I believe 


n 


3 This letter was an anſwer to one in which was encloſ- 
ed a draft bor the payment of ſome ſubſcriptions to his Shak- 


* 
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Inn Journal) introduced chem welk 4 ſplendid 1958, 
— 


encomium. | Jer 1 
„ Since the Life of Browne; Thighs been a lit. Ætat. 49. 


le engaged, from time to time: in the Literary 


Magazine, but not very lately,” hive not the 
collection by me, and therefore cannot draw out 
a catalogue of my own parts, but will do it, 

and ſend it. Do not buy them, for 4 will gas 
ther all thoſe tharkave ey ching) Gb nne in 
them, and ſend them to Mrs. 'Burney / as d 
ſmall token of gratitude for the regard-which' 
! is pleaſed to beſtow upon me. I ne 4 


« Your moſt oblige d 5 
“And moſt humble ſer aut, 


8 bbs Sau. Tone 
eee od 


Dr. Burney W eg) 23 3 the 


following memorandum, which I take the liber- 


ty to inſert. in his own genuine eaſy ſtyle. 1 
love to exhibit ſketches of my Ultuſtrious friend” 
various eminent hands. 

Soon after this, Mr. Burney, during a viſit 
to the capital, had an interview with him in 
Gough- quare, where he dined and drank tea 
with him, and was introduced to the' acquain- 


tance of Mrs. Williams. After dinner, Mr. 


Johnſon propoſed to Mr. Burney to go up With 
him into his garret, which being accepted, he 
there found about five or fix Greek folios, a 
deal writing - deſæ, and a chair and a half. John. 
ſon giving to his gueſt the entire ſeat, tottered 
himſelf on one with only three legs and one 
arm. Here he gave Mr. Burney Mrs; Willi- 
amsꝰ s hiſtory, and ſhewed him ſome volumes of 


his Shakſpeare already printed, to ptoye that he 


was in earneſt. Upen Mr. ariiey's opening | 
Vol I. TY” Ws the 
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| 1758. the firſt volume, at the Merchant of Venice, he 
— obſerved to him, that he ſeemed to be more ſe- 
Atat. 49: vere on Warburton than Theobald. O poor 


'Tib. ! (ſaid | Johnſon) he was ready, knocked 
down to my hands; Warburton ſtands between 
me and him.” But, Sir, (ſaid Mr. Burney,) 
you'll have Warburton upon your bones, won't 
you?“ Ne, Sir; he'll not come out :' he'll 
only growl in his den.“ But you think, Sir, 
that Warburton is a ſupertour critiek to Theo- 
bald ?-. O, Sir, he'd make two-and-fifty 
Theobalds, cut into ſlices! The worſt of War- 
burton is, that he has a rage for ſaying fome- 
thing, When there is nothing to be fad. — Nr. 
Burney then aſked him whether he had ſeen the 
letter which Warburton had written in anſwer 
to a pamphlet addreſſed To the moſt impudent 
Man alive.“ He anſwered in the negative. Mr. 
Burney told him it was ſuppoſed to be written 
by Mallet. The controverſy now raged between 
the friends -of Pope and Bolingbroke; and 
Warburton and Mallet were the leaders of the 
ſeveral parties. Mr, Burney aſked him then if 
he had ſeen Warburton's book againſt Boling- 
broke's Philoſophy? No, Sir; I have never 
read Bolingbroke's impiety, and therefore am 
not intereſted about its confutation.” 
On the fifteenth of April he began a new pe- 
riodical paper, entitled“ TUR Jo1zr,% which 
came out every Saturday im a weekly newſpaper, 
called The Univerſal Chronicle, or Weekl 
Gazette, publiſhed by Newberry. Theſe eſ- 
ſays were continued till April 5, 1760. Of 
one hundred and three, their total number, 
twelve were contributed by his friends; of 
which, Numbers 33, 93, and 96, were writ-- 
ten by Mr. Thomas Warton; No. 67 by Mr. 
Langton; and No. 76, 79, and 82 by Sir 
l | 7 A Jobs 
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Joſhua Reynolds; the concluding words of No; 1558. 
82, © and pollute his canvas with deformity,” . 
being added by Johnfon, as Sir Joſhua inform- tat. 49. 
ed me. . 
The lolLxR is evidently the work of the ſame 
mind which produced the RamsBLes, but has 
leſs body, and more ſpirit. It has more variety 
of real life, and greater facility. of language. 
He deſcribes the miſeries of idleneſs, with the 
lively ſenſations of one who had felt them; and 
in his private memorandums while engaged 
in it, we find“ This year I hope to learn dili- 
gence ','” Many of theſe excellent eſſays were 
written as haſtily as an ordinary letter. Mr, 
Langton remembers Johnſon, when on a viſit 
at Oxford, aſking him one evening how long it 
was till the poſt went out; and on being told 
about half an hour, he exclaimed, “then we 
ſhall do very well.” He upon this inſtantly fat 
down and finiſhed an Idler, which it was neceſ- : * 
ſary ſhould be in London the next day. Mr. 
Langton having ſignified a wiſh to read it, 
Sir, (ſaid he) you ſhall not do mere than I 
have done myſelf.” He then folded it up, and 
ſent it off. . 1 bs 
Yet there are in the Idler ſeveral papers 
which ſhew as much profundity of thought, 
and labour of language, as any of this great. ht 
man's writings. No. 14, Robbery of time;'“ 
No. 24, Thinking;”” No. 41, Death of a 
friend; No. 43, © Flight of time;” No. 5, 
„ Domeſtick greatneſs unattainable” No. 52, 
„% Self-denial;” No. 58, Actual, how ſhort 
of fancied excellence ;””: No. 89, © Phyſical 
evil moral good;“ and his concluding paper on 
The horrour of the laſt,” will prove this al- 
4 15 r ſertion. 


Prayers and Meditations. 
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1758, ſertion. I know not why a motto, the uſual 
A trapping ef periodical papers, is prefixed to ve- 
Etat. 49 ry few of the Idlers, as I have heard Johnſon 


commend the cuſtom; and he never could be 
at a loſs for one, his memory being ſtored with 
innumerable paſſages of the claſſicks. In this 
feries of eſſays he exhibits admirable inſtances 
of grave humour, of which he had an uncom- 
mon ſhare. Nor on ſome occaſions has he re- 
prefled that power of fophiltry which he poſſeſl- 
ed in ſo eminent a degree. In No. 11, he 
treats with the utmoſt contempt the opinion that 
our mental faculties depend, in fome degree, 
upon the weather; an opinion, which they "who 
have never experienced its truth are not to be 
envied, and of which he himſelf could not but 
be ſenſible; as the effects of weather upon him 
were very viffble. Vet thus he declaims : 
<<. Surely, nothing is more reproachful to a be- 
ing endowed 'with' reaſon, than to reſign its 
powers to the inffuence of the air, and live in 
dependence on the weather and the wind for the 
only bleffings which Nature has put into our 
power, tranquillity and benevolence. —This diſ- 
tinction of ſeaſons is produced only by imagina- 
tion by 1 4 on luxury. To temperance, 
| day is bright; and every hour is propiti- 
ous to diligence. He that ſhall reſolutely ex- 
cite his faculties, or exert his virtues, wilt ſoon 
make himſelf ſuperiour to the ſeaſons; and may 
wt at defiance the morning miſt and the even- 
ng damp, the Plaſts of the eaſt, and the clouds 
of the ſourh, n 
Alas! it is too certain, this rs the frame 
has delicate fibres, and there is a fine ſenſibility, 
ſuch influences of the air are irrefiſtible. He 
might as well have bid defiance to the ague, the 


Pally, 
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palſy, and all other bodily diſorders. Such 


boaſting of the force of mind is falſe elevation. 
EM [ think the Romans call it Stoicifm,” 


But in this number of his Idler his ſpirits ſeem 
to run riot; for in the wantonnefs of his diſ- 
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1758. 
3 


Etat. 49. 


quiſition he forgets, for a moment, even the 


reverence for that which he held in high re- 


ſpect; and deſcribes © the attendant on a 
Court, as one © whoſe buſineſs is to watch 


the looks of a being, weak and fooliſh as him- 


ſelf,” 


His unqualified ridicule of rhetorical geſture. 


or action is not, ſurely, a teſt of truth; yet we 
cannot help admiring how well it is adapted to 


| produce the effect which he wiſhed. © Neither 


the judges of our laws, nor the repreſentatives 
of our people, would be much affected by la- 
boured geſticulation, or believe any man the 
more beeauſe he rolled his eyes, or puffed his 


cheeks, or ſpread abroad his arms, or ſtamped * 


the ground, or thumped his breaſt, or turned 


his eyes ſometimes to the cieling, and ſometimes 


to the floor.“ Ls 

A caſual coincidence with other writers, or 
an adoption of a ſentiment or image which has 
been found in the writings of another, and af. 
terwards appears in the mind as one's own, is 
not unfrequent. . The richneſs of Johnſon's 
fancy, which could ſupply his page abundantly 
on all occaſions, and the ſtrength of his me- 


mory, which at once detected the real owner of 


any thought, made him leſs liable to the impu- 


tation of plagiariſm than, perhaps, any: ot dur 


writers. In the Idler, however, there is à pa- 
per, in which converſation is aſſimilated to a 
bowl of punch, where there is the ſame train of 
33 mnt og compariſon 
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1758. compariſon as in a poem by Blacklock, in his 
— collection publiſhed in 1756; in which a paral- 


tat. 49. el is ingeniouſly drawn between human life and 
that liquor. It ends, 


“ Say then, phyſicians of each kind, 
Who cure the body or the mind, 

* What harm in drinking can there be, 

Since punch and lite ſo well = 725 


10 the Liter, when collected in N he 
added (beſide the Eſſay on Epitaphs, and the 


Diſſertation on thoſe of Pope, ) an Eſſay on the 
Bravery of the Engliſh common Soldiers. 


To the Reverend Mr. Tromas WARTON. 


4% Dear. Sin, 


„ YOUR notes upon my poet were ve- 
ry acceptable. I beg that you will be ſo kind 
as to continue your ſearches, It will be repu- 

' table to my work, and ſuitable to your profeſſor- 
ſhip, to have ſomething of yours in the notes. 
As you have given no directions about your 

name, I ſhall therefore put it. I wiſh your 
brother would take the ſame trouble. A com- 
mentary. muſt ariſe from the fortuitous diſcove- 
ries of many. men in devious walks of litera- 
ture. Some of your remarks are on plays al- 
ready printed : but I purpoſe to add an Appen- 
dix of Notes, ſo that nothing comes too late. 
„ You. gire yourſelf, too much uneaſineſs, 
dear Sir, about the loſs of the papers. The 
loſs is. e it MO has found em! 5 
. WT n £12: nor 


* 


fans k 4 Repeip for Stakfpeare.” 
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nor even then, perhaps, if the numbers be 1558. 


known. You are not the only friend that has 


had the ſame miſchance. You may repair your 


want out of a ſtock, which is depoſited with 


| 


Mr. Allen, of Magdalen-Hall; or out of a 
parcel which I have juſt ſent to Mr. Chambers, 
for the uſe of any body that will be ſo kind as 
to want them. Mr. Langtons are well; and 


| Miſs Roberts, whom I have at laſt brought to 
ſpeak, upon the information which you gave me, 


that ſhe had ſomething to ſay. 
„ am, c., 


„SAM. JohNSsox,“? 


[London,] April 14. 1758. 


To the ſame, 
60 Dran Six, 


« YOU will receive this by Mr. Baretti, 
a gentleman particularly intitled to the notice 


and kindneſs of the profeſſor of poeſy. He has 


time but for a ſhort ſtay, and will be glad to have 


it filled up with as much as he can hear and ſee. 
* In recommending another to your favour, 


I ought not to omit thanks for the kindneſs ' 
which you have ſhewn to myſelf. Have you 
any more notes on neee i'Þ ſhall be glad | 


of them. 


I ee your pu TE „ his mind is 
as exalted as his ſtature. I am half afraid of 
him; but he is no leſs amiable than formidable. - 


He will, if the forwardneſs of his ſpring be not 
| blaſted, 


2 © Then of Lincoln College. "Now Sir Robert Ching f 


bers, one of the Judges in India,” 
5 © Mr, Langton.” - 


Etat. 49. 
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1758. blaſted, be a credit to you, and to the Univerſ- 
.. He brings ſome of my plays + with him, 
tar. 49 which he has my permiſſion to ſhew you, on 


1 vill hide- them from every _y 


elfe, 
| 22 1 am, dear Sir, Ke, ; 


ce Sam. Jonxsox. * 
N Loden, . , 1768. 


44Þ'f 


17159 In 1759, in 1 month 7 January, his mo. 


ther died, at the great age of ninety, an event 
which deeply affected him, not that © his 
mind had acquired no firmneſs-by the contem- 
plation of mortality , but that his reverential 
affection for her was not abated by years, as 
indeed he retained all his tender feelings even 
to the lateſt period of his life. I have been 


told that he regretted much his not having gone 


to viſit his mother for ſeveral years previous to 


her death. But he was conſtantly engaged in 
literary labours, which confined: him to Lon- 


don; and though he had not the comfort of 


ſeeing his aged arent, he ned liberally 


to her ſupport. 


Soon after this. event, hs: wrote his RAs- 
SEBLAS,, DRINCE, OF ABvSSYNAA;*” concern. 
ing the publication of which Sir John Haw- 
kins gueſſes vaguely and. idly, inſtead of have . 
ing taken the trouble to inform himſelf with 
authentick preciſion. Not to trouble my rea- 
ders with a tepetition of the Knight's reveries, 
I have 0 wention, that the late Mr. 119 | 

| | ng | mne 


part of the b of the Shakſpeare, which Dr; 
N conducted alone, and publiſhed * W ch 


his edition came out in 1765,” 


Hawkins's Life of Johnſon, p- 565. 


A aaa - 


%% et tas a 


tl 
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the printer told me, that Johnſon wrote it, 1759. 
that with the profits he might defray the e 


pence of his mother's funeral, and pay ſome 
little debts which ſhe had left. He told Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds that be compoled it in the 
evenings of one week, ſent it to the preſs in 
portions as it was written, and had never ſince 


read it over. Mr. Strahan, Mr. Johnſton, and 
Mr. Dodfley purchaſed it for a hundred pounds, 
but afterwards paid him twenty-five pounds 


more when 1t came to a ſecond edition. 


_ Conſidering the large ſums which have been 
received for compilations, and works requir- 
ing not much more genius than compilations, 
we cannot but wonder at the very low price 


which he was content to receive for this admi- 


rable performance, which though he had writ- 


ten nothing elſe, would have rendered his name 
immortal in the world of literature. None of 


his writings has been ſo extenſively diffuſed over 
Europe ; for it has been tranſlated into moſt, - 


if not all, of the modern languages. This 
Tale, with all the charms of oriental imagery 


and all the force and beauty of which the Eng- 
liſh language is capable, leads us through the: 
moſt; important ſcenes of human life, and ſhews: 
us that this ſtage of our being 1 is full of © van. 


ty and 'vexation of ſpirit.” . To thoſe who look 


no further than the preſent life, or who main- 


8 that human nature has not fallen from the 


ſtate in which it was created, the inſtruction of 


this ſublime ſtory will be of no avail. But they 


who think jullly, and feel with ſtrong ſenſibili- 
ty, will liſten with eagerneſs and admiration to 


its truth and wiſdom. Voltaire's CAN DIDR, 
written to refute the ſyſtem of Optimiſm, which 
it has accompliſhed with brilliant fuccefs, 1s 


wouderfully fimilar in its plan and conduct to 
Th, Johnſon's _ 


Atat. 58. 


* 
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1759. Johnſon's RAssELAS; infomuch, that I have 
— heard Johnſon ſay, that if they had not been 
30 publiſhed ſo cloſely one after the other that 

there was not time for imitation, it would have 

been in vain to deny that the ſcheme of that 

which came lateſt was taken from the other. 

Though the propoſition illuſtrated by both theſe 

works was the ſame, -namely, that in our pre- 

ſent ſtate there is more evil than good, the in- 

tention of the writers was very different. Vol- 

taire, I am afraid, meant only by wanton pro- 

faneneſs ro obtain a ſportive victory over religi- 

_ and to diſcredit the belief of a ſuperintend- 

ing Providence: Johnſon meant, by ſhewing 

the unſatisfactory nature of things temporal, 

to direct the hopes of man to things eternal. 

Raſſelas, as was obſerved to me by a very ac- 
compliſned lady, may be conſidered as a more 
enlarged and more deeply philoſophical diſ- 
courſe in proſe, upon the intereſting truth, 

which in his „ Vanity of human Wilkes” he 

had ſo ſucceſsfully enforced in verſe. . 

The fund of thinking which this work con- 

tains is ſuch, that almoſt every ſentence of it 

may furniſh a long meditation. I am not ſa- 

tisfied if a year paſſes without my having read 

it through; and at every peruſal, my admurati- 

on of the mind which produced it 1s fo highly 

raiſed, that I can ſcarcely believe that I bad the 

honour of enjoying the intimacy of ſuch a 

man. 

I reſtrain myſelf from quoting paſſages from : 

this excellent work, or even referring to them, 

becauſe I ſhould not know what to ſelect, or, 

rather what to omit. I ſhall however, tran- 

ſcribe one, as it ſhews how well he could ſtate 

the arguments of thoſe who believe in the ap- 

Pearance of departed ſpirits, a doctrine which | 


it 
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it is a miſtake to ſuppoſe that he himſelf ever 1759. 


poſitively held. 


« If all your fear be of apparitions, (ſaid Etat. 59- 


the Prince,) I will promiſe you ſafety: there is 
no danger from the dead; he that is once bu- 
ried will be ſeen no more. 

That the dead are ſeen no more (ſaid 
Imlac, ) I will not undertake to maintain againſt 
the concurrent and unvaried teſtimony of all 
ages, and of all nations. There is no people, 
rude or learned, among whom apparitions of 
the dead are not related and believed. This 
opinion, which prevails as far as human nature 
is diffuſed, could become univerſal only by its 
truth ; thoſe that never heard of one another, 
would not have agreed in a tale which nothing 
but experience can make credible, That it is 
doubted by ſingle cavillers, can very little wea- 
ken the general evidence; and ſome who deny 
it with their tongues, confeſs it by their 
fears. | 5 

Notwithſtanding the high admiration of Raſ- 
ſelas, I will not maintain that the morbid me- 
lancholy” in Johnſon's conſtitution may not, 
perhaps, have made life appear to him more- 
inſipid and unhappy than it generally is; for 
I am ſure that he had leſs enjoyment from it 
than I have. Yet, whatever additional ſhade 
his own particular ſenſations may. have thrown 
on his repreſentation of life, attentive obſerva-. 
tion and cloſe inquiry have convinced me, that 
there is too much of reality in the gloomy pic- 
ture. The truth, however, is, that we judge 
of the happineſs and miſery of life differently at, 
different times, according to the ſtate of our 
changeable frame. I always remember a re- 
mark made to me by a Turkiſh lady, educated 
in France, Ma foi, Monſicur, notre bonheur 
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depend du fagon que notre ſang circule.”” This 
have I learnt from a pretty hard courſe of ex- 
perience, and would, from ſincere benevo- 
lence, impreſs upon all who honour this book 
with a peruſal, that until a ſteady conviction is 
obtained, that the preſent life is an imperfect 
ſtate, and only a paſlage to a better, if we com- 
ply with the divine ſcheme of progreſſive im- 
provement ; and alſo that it is a part of the 
myſterious plan of Providence, that intellectu- 
al beings muſt be made perfect through ſut- 
fering; there will be a continual recurrence 
of diſappointment and uneaſineſs. But if we 
walk with hope in the mid-day fun** of re- 
velation, our temper and diſpoſition will be 
fuch, that the comforts and enjoyments in our 
way will be reliſhed, while we patiently ſup- 

rt the inconveniencies and pains, After 
much ſpeculation and various reaſonings, I ac- 
knowledge myſelf convinced of the truth of 
Voltaire's concluſion, Apres tout c'eſt un 
monde paſſable.” But we mult not think too 
deeply : 


« Where ignorance is bliſs, tis folly to be wiſe,” 


is, in many reſpects, more than poetically juſt. 


Let us cultivare, under the command of good 


principles, * La theorie des ſenſations agreables ;** 
and, as Mr. Burke once admirably counſelled 
- grave and anxious gentleman, live plea- 
2 OE 8 . 
The effect of Raſſelas, and of Johnſon's 


other moral tales, is thus beautifully illuſtrated 


by Mr. Courtenay: 


„ 66 Impreſſive 


4 


_ theſe injuries, made yet more injurious by contempt, they 


ly or monthly compilations, and their right at leaſt for the 


with their ſickles in the fields of their neighbours, are hence- 


ed, think it neceſſary to declare to the publiſhers of thoſe col- 
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«© Impreſſive truth, in ſplendid fiction dreſt, 1759. 
“ Checks the vain wiſh, and calms the trouble 
| breaſt; 3 | ung 
% Ober the dark mind a light celeſtial throws, 


* And ſooths the angry paſſions to repoſe; 


« As gil effus'd illumes and ſmooths the deep, 
« When round the bark the ſwelling ſurges 
ſweep '.”? Ny 


It will be recollected, that during all this 
year he carried on his IDLER *, and no doubt, 
_— ng | was 


Literary and moral Character of Dr. Johnſon. 
2 'This paper was in ſuch high eftimation before it was 
collected into volumes, that it was ſeized upon with avidity 
by various publiiners of newſpapers and magazines, to enrich 
their publications. Johnſon to put a ſtop to this unfair pro- 
ceeding, wrote for the Univerſal Chronicle the following 
advertiſement, in which there is, perhaps, more pomp of 
words than the occaſion demande 
London, January 5, 1759. Adyertiſement. The 
proprietors of the paper entitled The Idler,” having found 
that choſe eſſays are inſerted in the newſpapers and magazines 
with ſo little regard to juſtice or decency, that the Univerſal . 
Chranicle, in which they firſt appear, is not always mention- 


lections, that however patiently they have hitherto endured 


have now determined toendure them no longer. They have 
already ſeen eſſays, for which a very large price is paid, 
transferred, with the moſt ſhameleſs rapacity, into the week- 


preſent, alienated from them, before they could themſelves 
be ſaid to enjoy it. But they would not willingly be thought 
to want tenderneſs, even for men by whom no tenderneſs 
hath been ſhewn, The paſt is without remedy, and ſhall be 
without reſentment. But thoſe who have been thus buſy. 


forward to take notice, that the time of impunity is at an end. 
Whoever ſhall, without our leave, lay the hand of rapine 
upon our papers, Is to expect that we ſhall yindicate our. due, 
by the means which juſtice preſcribes, and which are war- 
ranted by the immemorial preſcriptions of honourable m_— 

E 
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1759. Was proceeding, though ſlowly, in his edition 
— of Shakſpeare. He, however, from that li- 
Etat. 50. berality Which never failed. when called upon 


— 2 


Greek ee ee and * General Conntution 
of the book. 

I would aſcribe to his year the following let- 
ter to a ſon of one of his early friends at Lich- 
ficld, Mr. Joſeph Simpſon, Barriſter and au- 
thour of a tract entitled“ Reflections | on the 
oy of the Law.“ 


8 T 0 Jozzen SIMPSON, EVA. 


855 Dias Six, 


1 OUR: father s inexorability not 
only grieves but amazes me: he is your father: 
he was always accounted a wiſe man; nor do 
I remember any thing to the difadvantage of 

his good nature; but in his refuſal to aſſiſt you 
there is neither good. nature, fatherhood, nor 
wiſdom. It is the practice of good- nature to 
overlook faults which have already, by the con- 
ſequences, puniſhed the delinquent. It is na- 
tural for a pac to think more favourably than 
1 others 


We | ſhall 1 hold, in our turn, on their oj, degrade 
them from the pomp of wide margin and diffuſe typography, 
contract them into a narrow ſpace, and ſell them at mn mble 
price; yet not with a view of growing rich by confiſcations, 
for we think not much better of money got by puniſhment, 
than by crimes. We ſhall, therefore, when our loſſes are 
repaid, give what profit ſhall remain to the Magdalens; for 
we know not who can be more Take raxed for the ſupport 
of penitent proſtitutes, than proſtitutes in whom there yet ap- 
pears neither penitence nor! ame. | 


Cw CF carte cerca i nao «.. 
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others of his children; and it is always wiſe to 
give aſſiſtance while a little help will prevent the 
neceſſity of greater. | 


4 If you married imprudently, you miſcar- 


ried at your own hazard, at an age when you 
had a right of choice. It would be hard if the 


man might not chooſe his own wife, who has a 


right to plead before the Judges of his coun- : 


try. | 
"" If your imprudence has ended in difficul- 
ties and inconveniencies, you are yourſelf to 
ſupport them; and, with the help of a little 
better health, you would ſupport them and 
conquer them. Surely, that want which acci- 
dent and fickneſs produces, is to be ſnpported 
in every region of humanity, though there were 
neither friends nor fathers in the world. You 
have certainly from your father the higheſt 
claim of charity, though none of right; and 


therefore I would counſel you to omit no de- 


cent nor manly degree of importunity. Your 
debts in the whole are not large; and of the 
whole but a ſmall part is troubleſome. Small 


debts are like ſmall ſhot ; they are rattling on 


every fide, and can ſcarcely be eſcaped without 
a wound : great debts are hke cannon ; of loud 
noiſe but little danger. You muſt, therefore, 
be enabled to diſcharge petty debts, that you 
may have leiſure, with ſecurity, to ſtruggle 

with the reſt. Neither the great nor little 
debts diſgrace you. I am ſure you have my 
_ eſteem for the courage with which you con- 
_ tracted them, and the ſpirit with which you 
endure them. I wiſh my eſteem could be of 
more uſe. I have been invited, or have invited 
myſelf, to ſeveral parts of the kingdom; and 
will not incommode my dear Lucy by coming 
to Lichfield, while her preſent lodging is of 


— 
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any uſe to her. I hope in a few days to be at 
leiſure, and to make viſits. Whether I ſhall 


t. 30. fly is matter of no importance. A man uncon- | 


need is at home every where; unleſs he may 
be ſaid” to be at home no Where. I am ſorry, 
dear Sir; that where you have parents, a man 
of your merits ſhould not have an home. I wiſh' 
7 could give it you. Lam, my dear Sir, 


LI Affectionately your's, 


SAM. Jonxsox.““ 


He now. e — 7777 by an W | 
05 ford,“ of which the 8 ſhort charaQte- 
riſtical notice, in his own words, is preſerved: 
« & * ig now making tea for me. I have been 
in my gown ever ſince I came here. It was at 
my firſt coming quite new and handſome. 1 
have fwum thrice, which I had diſuſed for many 
years. I. have propoſed to Vanſittart } climbing 
over the wall, but he has refuſed: me. And 1 
have clapped my hands till they are Men] At, 1964 
King's ſpeech .... . 

His negro ſervant, . Francis Barber pope * 
left him, and been ſome time at ſea, not preſ- 


ſed as has been ſuppoſed, but with his own con- 


ſent, it appears from a letter to John Wilkes, 
Eq. from Dr. Smollet, that his maſter kindly 
. Himſelf in procuring his releaſe from a 
{tate of life of which Johnſon always expreſſed 
the utmoſt. abhorrence. He aid, No man 

will be a ſailor who has contrivance enough to 
get himſelf into a jail; for being in a ſhip is being 


| in a Jail, vat the chance being drowned * 


1 

6 Yr j Elo 38 of the ebe a aclcetalile fa- 

milly of that nawe in Berkſhire. _ He was eminent for learn- 
Ing and worth, and much eſteemed by. Dr. Johnſon. N 

> Gentlettian's' Magazine, April 1988,” «© Wi 

Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 34 edit. p. 126. 


dd 
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And at another time, A man in a jail has 259. 
more room, better food, and commonly better 
„ 1 wy 
The letter was as follows: 


3 Chelſea, March 16, 1759. 
W %% 
El am again your petitioner, in behalf 
of that great chum 5 of literature Samuel 
Johnſon. His black ſervant, whoſe name is 
Francis Barber, has been preſſed on board the 
Stag Frigate, Captain Angel, and our lexico- 
grapher is in great diſtreſs. He ſays the boy is a 
ſickly lad, of a delicate frame, and particularly, 
ſubject to a malady in his throat, which renders 
him very unfit for his Majeſty's ſervice. You 
know what matter of animoſity the ſaid Johnſon 
has againſt you; and I dare ſay you defire no 
other opportunity of reſenting it than that of 
laying him under an obligation. He was hum- 
ble enough to deſire my aſſiſtance on this occa- 
ſion, though he and I were never cater-couſins; 
and I gave him to underſtand that I would make 
application to my friend Mr. Wilkes, who, per- 
haps, by his intereſt with Dr. Hay and Mr. El- | 
liott, might be able to procure the diſcharge of 
his lacquey. It would be ſuperfluous to ſay more. 
on the ſubject, which I leave to your own conſi- 
deration; but I cannot let ſlip. this opportunity 
of declaring that I am, with the moſt inviolable 
eſteem and attachment, dear Sir, | 
GENET „ Your affectionate 
« Obliged humble ſervant, AT 

1876 | % F5/SMOLLE'T.?* - 

WW „ e e 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, zd edit. p. 251. | 
Had Dr. Smollet been bred at an Engliſh Univerſity; hs 

would have known that a c/um is a ſtudent who lives with. 


another in a chamber common to them both, A cum of 
literature is nonſenſe, Bog „ 


6 
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Mr. Wilkes, who upon all occaſions has ated, 


us 2 private gentleman, with moſt polite Den 
Etat. 50. * applied to his friend Sir George Hay, 


then one of the Lords Commiſſioners of the Ad- 
miralty; and Francis Barber was diſcharged, as 
he has told me, without any with of his own. 
He recollects the preciſe time to be three days 
before King George II. died. He found his old 
maſter in chambers in the Inner Temple, and 
returned to his ſervice. | | 
What particular new ſcheme of life Johnſon 
had in view this year, I have not diſcovered ; 
but that he meditated one of ſome ſort, is clear 
from his private devotions, in which we find , 
ce the change of outward things which I am now 
to make ;” and, Grant me the grace of thy 
Holy Spirit, that the courſe which I am now 
beginning may proceed according to thy laws, 
and end 1n the enjoyment of thy favour.” But 
he did not, in fact, make any external or viſible 
change. 

At this time there being a competition among 
the architects of London to be employed in the 
building of Blackfriars- bridge, a queſtion was 
very warmly agitated whether ſemicircular or el- 
Fptical arches were preferrable. In the deſign 
offered by Mr. Mylne the elliptical form was 
adopted, and therefore it was the great object 
of his rivals to. attack it. Johnſon's regard for 
his friend Mr. Gwyn induced him to engage in 
this AY N Mr. wo! 15 and after 


; Veg 


Prayers ard Mediedrfons: | 
Sir John Hawkins has given a long detail of it, in \ that 
manner vulgarly, but ſignificantly, called rigmerele Fin 
which, amidſt an oſtentatious exhibition of arts and artiſts, 
he talks of proportions of a column being taken from that 
"—_ ren figure, and 7 by Nature—maſculine and 
9 | _ feminine 


1 | 
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being at conſiderable! pains to ſtudy the ſubject, 1739 
he wrote three ſeveral letters in the Gazetteer, 
in oppoſition to his plan. Carter 1; 17 168 $65 
Ei bf WW.; £4 6 4716; U a! . ; *. IF. 

feminine in a man, ſeſpuiochade of the head, and in a Wo- 
man ſe/quinonal ;”. nor has he failed to introduce a jargon of 
muſical terms, which do not ſeem much to correſpond witli 
the ſubject, but ſerve to make up the heterogeneous maſs; 
To follow the Knight through all this, would be-an uſeleſs 
fatigue to myſelf, and nor a little diſguſting ts my readers: 
E ſhall, therefore, only make a few remarks upon his ſtate- 
ment.— He ſeems to exult in having detected Johnſon in 
procuring *©* from a perſon eminently ſkilled in mathematicks 
and the principles of arehitecture, anſwers to a ſtring of queſ- 
tions drawn up by himſelf, touching the comparative firengrth 
of ſemicircular and elliptical arches.” Now I cannot conceive 
how Jobnſon could have acted more wiſely. - Sir John com- 
plains that the opinion of that excellent mathematician, Mr. 
Thomas Simpſon, did not preponderate in favour of the ſe- 
micircular arch. But he ſhould have known, that however 
eminent Mr. Simpſon was in the higher parts of abſtract ma- 
themarical ſcience, he was little verſed in mixed and prac- 
tical mechanicks. Mr. Muller, of Woolwich Academy, 
the ſcholaſtick father of all great engineers which the country 
has employed for forty years, decided the queſtion by de- 
claring clearly in favour of the elliptical arch. 

It is ungraciouſly ſuggeſted, that Johnſon's motive for 
_ oppoſing Mr. Mylne's ſcheme may have been his prejudice 
againſt him as a native of North- Britain; when, in truth; 
as has been ſtated, he gave the aid of his able pen to a 
friend, who was one of the candidates; and ſo far was he 
from having any illiberal antipathy to Mr. Mylne, that he 
afterwards lived with that gentleman upon very agreeable 
terms of acquaintance, and dined with him at his bouſe. Sir 

ohn Hawkins, indeed, gives full vent to his own prejudice - 
in abuſing Blackfriar's-bridge, calling it “an edifice, in 
which beauty and ſymmetry are in vain ſought for; by 
which the citizens of London have perpetuated their own. ' 
diſgrace, and ſubjected a whole nation to the reptoach of 
foreigners.” |, Whoever has contemplated, placido lumine, 
this ſtately, elegant, and airy ſtructure, which has ſo fine al 
effe&, eſpecially on approaching the capital on that quarter, 
muſt wonder at ſuch unjuſt and ill-tempered cenfure ; and I 
appeal to all foreigners of good taſte, Whether this * | 
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1759: Jtitftiould be remarked: that-this was a. on- 
— troyerly. which: lay quite out of Johnſan's; way, 


Etat. 50. 


F760. 


let i it be remembered that after all, his emgloy- 
his powers of reaſaning and eloquence upon 
a ſubje& which he had ſtudied on the moment, 
is not: more {range than what wer often obſerve 
in lawyers, who, as Quicquid agunt homines. 18 
the matter of law. ſuits, are e obliged 
to pick up a temporary knowledge of an art or 
ſcience, of which they underſtood nothing till 
their brief was · delivered; and appear to be much 
_— of it: In like manner, members of the 
legiſlature frequently introduce and expatiate | 
u n which they have informed Wem ? 
ſelves-for-the-occafion.. _ | 
In 1760 he wrote An Addreſs of the Pain- 
ters to George. III. on his Acceſſion to the 
Throne. of theſe Kingdoms, f which no mo- 
narch ever aſcended: with more ſincere congra- 
tulations from his people. Two generations of 
foreign princes had prepared their minds to re- 


joice in having again a King, who gloried in be. 


born a Briton.““ He alſo wrote for Mr. 

Baretti the Dedication}, of his Italian and Eng- 
hey ee, te che a Abreu, then 
| Ambaſſadour 


nat one of the. moſt diſti Uebe ornaments .of London. As 
to the ſtability of the W it is certain chat the, 7 7550 of 
London took every precaution. 10 haxe the beſt Portland | 
for it; but as this is ta be, found in the es belonging w. 
che; publick, under the, direction of the ards of the Trea- 
fury, it ſo happened that x rliamentaxy intereſt, which. is 


often ihe bane of. fair pu uits, chyarted their endeavours. | 


Notwithſtanding, this diſadyantage, it is well known that not. 
only has Blackfriars: hridgg never ſunk. either in its foundati- 
ons ox in its arches, which ere ſo much the ſubject of con- 
teſt, but any injuries which ir has ſuffered. from the effects of 
ſeyere froſts have been already, in ſome meaſure, repaired 
wich ſounder ſtone, and every neceſſary i renewal. | eau be 
Songleted at a moderate Expence, = 
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Ambaſſadour Extraord inary from Spain at the r 


om of Great-Britain. 
hnſon was now either 'very * Ale, Of * 
buſy Wirk his Shaleſpeare; for I can find no 


ether publick compoſition by him except an ac- 


count which he gave in the Gentleman's Maga- 
ine of Mr. Tytler's acute and able vindication 
of Mary Queen of Scots. The generòſity of 
1 s feelings ſhines forth in the following 
ntence: „It has now been faſhionable, for 
near half a century, to defame and vilify the 
bhouſe of Stuart, and to exalt and magnffy the 
reign of Elizabeth. The Stuarts have” found 
few apologiſts; for fhe dead cannot pay for 
praiſe, and who will, without reward, -oppolſe 
the tide of popularity ? Yet there remains kill 


among us, not wholly extinguiſhed, a zeal for 


truth, a teſire of e eg Tight in oppoſi- 
tien to faſhion? - 


In this year I have not diſcover 'a fingle 

private letter vritten by himto any of his friends. 
It ſhould ſeem, however, chat he had at his pe- 

riod a floating intention of writing à hiſtory of 

' the recent and vonder ful ſucceſſes of the Britiſh 

arms in all quarters of che globe; for among His 
rcſolutions or memerandums, September 18, 


there is, Send for books for Hiſt. of 'War * * 


How much is itte be regretted Hat His Imienti- 
on Was mot fulfilled, His tajeſtiek expreſſion 
would have carfied down to the lateſt poſterit 
the glorious achievements of his conhntry, with 
the ſame fervent glow which -they-prodaced on 
#he mind at the time. He would have been un- 
der no temptation te deviate in any degrer from 
truth, which he held very ſacred, or to take 2 


derne which a learned divine told me dhe ofce | 


 leemed, in a | converſation, Joculatly to allow to 
: | ö 44404 4 Riſterians, 
oy Prayers and Medirationy, | 
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| (pe. hiſtorians. There are (ſaid he) inexcuſable 


lies, and conſecrated lies. For inſtance, we 


Kut. 51. are told that on the arrival of the news of the 


unfortunate battle of Fontenoy, every heart 
beat, - and. every eye was in tears. Now we 
know that no man eat his dinner the worſe, but 
there ſbould have been all this concern; and to 
- fay there Was, 0 ſmiling) may, be reckoned a con- 
ſecrated if } 
This year. Mr. Murphy haying thought him- 
Fell ill treated by the Reverend Dr. Francklin, 
who was one of the writers of, $6 The Critical 
- Review,” publiſhed an indignant vindication in 
A poetical Epiſtle to Samuel Johnſon, A.M.” 
in ch he compliments 5 1 56 in Joſt w 


| elegant manner: r 


e Tran nt gen — ich vein 
Ne er knew the frigid poet's toil and n 
% TO whom, AroLLo opens all his ſtore, 
And every Muſe preſents. her ſacred lore; 0 
4 Say, Pow: ful. Jonson, Whance) thy verſe; is 
"> 116.1. fraught |... 

er With ſo much grace, lack energy of: thought; 
„ Whether thy JuvENAL. inſtructs the age 
In chaſter numbers, and DEF -POIRES his rage 7 
Or fair In EN E ſees, alas! too late 
Her innocence exchang d for guilty ſtate; 
„ Whate'er/you, write, in every golden Wen 

„ Sublimity and elegance combine; 
Ihy nervous phraſe impreſſes every ſoul, 
ns"! White harmony gives ture t the 1 


+» 17 3 Kai o 
- 4 1 AA 5 32 


- Again, ett the congluſion gene a 12% 
, TS io 1 L on 1 ; 
ny Thou pr y Finad,. who feet the dan- 
£6 Os ſtrife 18K 
b. in whic is dzzmon bids me e plunge my 
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6 To the Aonian fount direct my feet, 


“ Say where the Nine thy lonely muſings meet 
Etat. 5 · 


„Where warbles to thy ear the ſacred thropg, 
** Thy moral ſenſe, thy dignity of ſong? - 
Tell, for you can, by what unerring art 

* You wake to finer feelings every heart; 
In each bright page ſome truth important give, 
66 And bid 0 baue times «by: N ave, x 


5 1 take this opportunity 90 a whe manner 
in which an acquaintance: firſt. commenced be- 
tween Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Murphy. During 
the publication of The Gray's-Inn Journal, 5 


A periodical paper which was ſuccęſafully carried 


on by Mr. Murphy alone, when a very young 
man, he happened to be in the country with Mr. 
Foote; and having mentioned that he was oblig- 
ed to go to London in order to get ready for 
the preis one of the numbers of that Journal, 
Foote ſaid to him, 5 You need not go on that 
account. Here is a French magazine, in which 
you will find a very pretty oriental tale; tranſ- 
pe that, and ſend it to your printer.“ Mr. 
Murphy having read the tale, was highly. pleaſ- 
ed with it, and followed Foote's' advice. When 
he returned to town, this tale was pointed out 
ĩo him in the Rambler, from whence i it had been 
tranſlated into the French magazine. Mr. 
Murphy then waited, upon Johnſon, to explain 
This curious incident. His talents; literature, 
and gentleman. like manners, were ſoon perceiv- 
ed by Johnſon, and a kad wa henmeed 
which was never broken. 


Johnſon, who was ever awake 10 the callei of 


f humanity, wrote this year an Introduction to 


the proceedings of the Committee for cloathing 
the French e 
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1761. 1 1761 Johnſon appears to have done little, 
He was ſtill, no doubt, proceeding in his edi- 
* * tion of Shakſpeare; but what advances he made 
in it cannot be aſcertained. He certainly was at 
this time not active; for in his ſerupulous exa- 
mination of hitnſelf on Eaſter eve, he laments, 
in his too rigorous mode of cenſuring his own 
conduct, that his life, ſinee the communion of 
the preceding Eaſter, had been, diſſipated and 
uſeleſfs. He, however, contributed this year 
the Preface“ to Rolt's Dictionary of Trade 
and Commerce, in which he Aiſplays fuch a 
clear and comprehenſtve knowledge of the ſub- 
ject, as might lead the reader to think that its 
authour had devoted all his life to it. I afked _ 

him, whether he knew much of Rolt, and of 

- his werk. Sir, (ſaid he) I never ſaw the 
man, and never rend the book. The bockſel- 
lers wanted a Preface” to a Dictionary of Trade 
and Commerce. I knew very well what ſuch a 
; Dictionary ſhould be, and 1 wrote a Preface ac- 
Lordlingly.“ Rolt, who wrote a great deal for 
| | the bookſellers, particularly a Hiſtory of the 
War, on which, as we have Teen, Johnſon him- 
' Telf once had thoughts of employing his pen, 
Was, as Johnſon told me, a ſingular character. 
© Though not in the leaſt acquainted with him, he 
uſed toy, e gam juſt come from Sam. John- 
fon? oi bis was 2 ſufficient ſpecimen of his va- 
nity and impudehee. But he gave a more emi- 
| nent proof. of it in our ſiſter” kingdom, as Dr. 
| Johnſon infotmed me. When Akenſide's 
e Pleaſures of the Imagination” firſt came out, 
he did not put his name to the poem. Rolt 
4 went oyer wy dog mms? nN an edition of it, 


and 


7 Prayers wk Meditaion 8 
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and put his own name to it. Upon the fame 1761. 
of this he lived for feveral months, being enter 
tained at the beſt tables as © the ingenious Mr. Etat. 52. 


Rolt.“ His converſation, indeed, did mot diſ- 
cover much of the fire af a ꝓoet; but it was re- 
collected, that both Addiſon and Thompſon 
were equally dull till excited by wine. Aken- 
ſide having been informed of this impoſition, 
vindicated his right by pꝓubliſhing the poem with 
its real authour's name. Several inſtances of 
ſuch literary fraud have been lletetted. The 
Reverend Dr. Campbell, of St. Andrew, 

. wrote. ** An Enquiry anto the Origin of Moral 
Virtue, the manuſcript of which he ſent to 
Mr. Innes a clergyman in England, uche was 
his countryman and arquaintance. hmes pub- 
liſhed it with his own name toit; aud before 
the impoſition was diſcovered; obtained. conſi- 
derable promotion, as a reward cf his merit. 
The celebrated Dr. bIugh Blair, andchis cuuſin 
Mr. George Ballantine, when ſtudents n diwi- 
ty, wrote a poem, entitled * Redemption,“ 
copies of which were handed about in manu- 
ſcript. They were, at length, very much fur- 
prized to ſee a pompous edition of it in folio, 
dedicated to the Queen, by-a Dr. Douglas, as 
his own. Some years ago a little navel, entitled 
* The Man of Feeling,“ was allumed by Mr. 
Eccles, a young Iriſh clergyman, Who was -af- 
terwards drowned near Bath. He had been at 
the pains to [tranſcribe the whole book, with 
blottings, interlineations, and correQions, that 

it might be thewn to ſeveral people as an -origi- 
nal. It was in truth, the production of Mr. 
| 1 Henry 


* have had inquiry made in Ireland as to this ſtory, but 
do not find it recollected there. I give it en the authority of 
Dr. Johnſon, to which may be added, that of The Bio- 


graphical Dictionary, in which it has flood many years, 
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1761. Henry Mackenzie, an attorney in the Exche- 
— quer at Edinburgh, who is the authour of ſeve- 


Ew. 52: ral other ingenious pieces; but the belief with 


regard to Mr. Eccles became ſo general, that it 
was thought neceſſary for Meſſieurs Strahan and 
Cadell to publiſh an advertiſement in the newſ- 
papers, contradicting the report, and mention- 
ing that they purchaſed the copy right of Mr. 
Mackenzie. I can conceive this kind of fraud 
to be very eaſily practiſed with ſucceſsful effron- 
1 2 The ſliation of a literary performance is 
difficult of proof; ſeldom is there any witneſs 
preſent at its birth. A man, either in confi- 
dence or by improper means, obtains poſſeſſion 
of a copy of it in manuſcript,” and boldly pub- 
liſhes it as his own. The true authour, in ma- 
ny caſes, may not be able to make his title 
clear. Johnſon, indeed, from the peculiar 
features of his literary offspring, might bid de- 


fiance to any attempt to appropriate them to 
others: n nnen enn WEIG 


LIT 7 1 \s 
«1-4 s 3 * 51115 be : 


But Shakſpeare's magick could not copied be, 
Within that circle none durſt walk but he.“ 


He this year lent his friendly aſſiſtance to 
correct and improve a pamphlet written by Mr. 
Gwyn, the architect, entitled © Thoughts on 
the Coronation of George III..“ 

. . Johnſon had now for ſome years admitted Mr, 
Baretti to his intimacy ;_ nor did their friend- 
. f ſhip ceaſe upon their being ſeparated by Baretti's 
6 reviſiting his native country, as appears from 
_ Johnſon's letters to him. 
"3 ES 4 Ta 
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5 | n 
bs Mr. Joskpn Beunrr. at Miba, — 
FM gs: 2 


4 YOU reproach me very often with par- 
ſimony of writing: but you may diſcover by 
the extent of my paper, that I deſign to reeom- 
N rarity by length. A ſhort letter to à diſ- 
tant friend is, in my opinion, an inſult like 
that of a ſlight. bow or curſory ſalutation ;—= 
proof of unwillingneſs to do much, even where 
there is a neceſſity of doing ſomething. A Let ĩt 
muſt be remembered, that he who continues che 
ſame courſe of life in the ſame place, will have 
little to tell. One week and one year are very 
like another. The ſilent changes made by time 


are not always perceived; and if they are not 


3 cannot be recounted. I. have riſen 
and laid down, talked and muſed, while you 


have roved over a conſiderable part of N- | 


yet I have not envied my. Baretti any of. his 
pleaſures, though, perhaps, I have envied 
others his company; and I am glad to have 
other nations made Acquainted with the eharac- 
ter of the Engliſh, by à traveller who has fo 
. nicely. inſpected our manners, and ſo ſuccels- 
Fully Kudled our literature. 1 received your 
kind letter from Falmouth, in which you gave 
me notice of your- departure for Liſbon; and 
another from Liſbon, in which vou told me, 
that you were to leave Portugal in a fem days. 
To, either of theſe, how, could any anſwer be 
returned? I have had a third from Turin, com- 
| Leap that I have not anſwered. the former. 
our bs Wich {till inen, in its 7 — 
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1761. is very difficult; and to uſe more than two, is 
I hardly to be hoped. The praiſes which ſome 
— have received for their multiplicity of languages, 
be ſufficient to excite Induſtry, but can 
"hardly generate confidence. 
know not whether I can berrüty rejoice 
at the kind reception which you have found, 
or at the popularity to which you are exalted. I 
am Willing! at your merit ſnould be diſtinguiſn- 
N but cannot with that your affections may be 
Saled T would have you happy wherever 
are; yet I would have yp¹ wiſh to return to 
nghnd. If ever you viſit us again, you will 
Eu We kindneſs of your friends undiminiſned. 
Te tell you u ho. ] · many"enquiries are made after 
you, would be tedious, or if not tedious, 
Would be vain; becauſe you may be told in a 
very fer words, that all who knew you wiſh 
well; and all that you embraced at your 
a departure, will careſs vou at your return: there - 
7 Fore” do not let Italian academites mor Italian 
lallies drive us from your: thoughts,” Tou may 
find among us what you will leave behind, Toft 
ſmiles and eaſy ſonnets. Tet I ſhall not won- 
der if all our 3 ſhould be rejected: for 
chere is a pleaſure in being ar at 
home, Which! 1s not eafily reſiſted. 


N 1 


In his own Follies; and to dae duch genera 
care both of bis ſafety and his intereſt as may 
come within your power. His retations will 

_ Thank, you for any fuch {gratuitous attention: 

2 Axe: rg not blame you f "any ert that 
3 1 9 fﬀ; ($6 DF. L546 ON * 
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may happen, whether they thank you or not for 762. 

8 oo0d. 5 . 

. ou know chat we have a. new King and tat. 52 
a. new Parliament. Of the new Parliament, 
Fitzherbert is a member. We were ſo weary of 
our old King, that we are much pleaſed with 
his ſucceſſor; of whom we are ſo much inclin- 
ed to hope great things, that moſt of us begin 
already to believe them. The young man is, 
hitherto blameleſs; but it would be unreaſona- 
ble to expect much from the immaturity of ju- 
venile years, and the. ignorance of princely edu- 
cation. He has been long in the hands of the 
Scots, and has already favoured them more than 
the Engliſh will contentedly endure. But, per- 
haps, he ſcarcely knows, whom he has diſtin- 
guiſhed, or whom: he has diſguſted. 

The Artiſts have ate a yearly, YE 
bition of pictures and ſtatues, in imitation, as I 
am told, of foreign Academies. This year was 
the ſecond exhibition. They pleaſe themſelves 
much with the multitude of ſpectators, and 
imagine that the Engliſh ſchool will riſe in repu- 
tation. Reynolds is without. a. rival, and con- 
tinues to add thouſands: to thouſands, which he 
deſerves, among other excellencies, by retain - 
ing his kindneſs for Baretti. This exhibition 
8 filled the heads of the Artiſts and lovers of 
art. Surely, life, if it be not long, is tedious, 
ſince We are forced to call in the aſſiſtance of ſo 
many trifles to rid us of aur time, of that time 
which neyer can return. 

„know my Baretti will notbe fatisfied with 
a letter in which I give him no account. of my- 
ſelf: yet what account ſhall I give him ? I have 
not, ſince the day of our ſeparation, ſuffered or 
done any thing conſiderable. The only, change 
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2361; in my way of life is, that I have frequented the ' 
waa theatre more than in former ſeaſons. But I have 


ts on Pong tre eſcape from myſelf. We 
ave bad many new farces, and the comedy 
called 'The Jealous Wife,” which, though - 


not written with much genius, was yet ſo well 


adapted to the ſtage, and fo well exhibited by 
the actors, that it was crouded for near twenty 


nights. Iam Uigrefling from myſelf to the play- 


bouſe ; but a barren plan muſt be filled with 
epiſodes. Of myſelf I have nothing to ſay, but 
that 1 have hitherto lived without the concur- 
rence of my own judgment; yet I continue to 
fatter myſelf, that, when you return, you will 


find me mended. T do not wonder that, where 


the monaſtick life is permitted, every order finds 
votaries, and every monaſtery inhabitants: Men 
will ſubmit to any rule, by which they may be 
exempted from the tyranny of caprice and of 
chance. They are glad to ſupply by external 
authority their own want of conſtancy and reſo- 


Trtion, and court the government of others, 


when long experience has convinced them of 
their own inability to govern themſelves, If I 


were to viſit Italy, my curioſity would be more 


attracted by convents than by palaces; though 
Jam afraid that I ſhould find expectation in both 


places equally diſappointed, | and life in both 


places ſupported with impatience and quitted 
with reluctance. That it muſt be ſo ſoon quitted, 
is a powerful remedy againſt impatience ; but 


what ſhall free us from reluQtance ? Thoſe who. 


have endeavoured to teach us to die well, have 
taught few to die willingly ; yet I cannot but 
hope that a good life might end at laſt in a con- 
tented death.. 7 1 7 $0 £148 $034 4 54 253 Tf WoOY LF: 
Lou ſee to What a train of thought I am 


drawn by the mention of myſelf, Let me now 


turn 
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turn my attention upon you. I hope you take 
care to keep an exact journal, and to regiſter all 
occurrences and obſervations; for your friends 


here expect ſuch a book of travels as has not 


been often ſeen. You have given us good ſpeci- 
mens in your letters from Liſbon. I wiſh you 


303 


1761. 
Etat. 52. 


had ſtaid longer in Spain, for no country is leſs 


known to the reſt of Europe; but the quickneſs 


of your diſcernment muſt make amends for the 
celerity of your motions. He that knows which 


way to direct his view, ſees much in a little 
time. Ten 
“Write to me very often, and I will not 


neglect to write to you; and I may, perhaps, 
in time get ſomething to write : at leaſt, you' 


will know by my letters, whatever elſe they 
may have or want, that I continue to be 


“ Your moſt affectionate friend, 


London, June 10, 1761, 


An inquiry into the ſtate of foreign countries 
was an object that ſeems at all times to have in- 


tereſted Johnſon. Hence Mr. Newbery found 


SAM. JOHNSON,” , 


no great difficulty in perſuading him to write 


the Introduction * to a collection of voyages and 


travels publiſned by him under the title of 
„The World Diſplayed.” The firſt volume 


appeared in 1759, and the remaining volumes 


in ſubſequent years. 


In 1762 he wrote for the Reverend Dr. Ken- 
nedy, Rector of Bradley in Derbyſhire, in a 
ſtrain of very courtly elegance, a Dedication to 
the King * of that gentleman's work, entitled 
* A complete Syſtem of aſtronomical Chrono- 
logy, unfolding the Scriptures.” - He had cer- 
_  tainly looked at this work before it was 3 ö 


* 


1762. 
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176% far the concluding paragraph is undoubtedly of 
— his compoſition, of whieh let my readers judge: 

Sat. 33. Thus have I endeavoured. to free Religion 
and. Hiſtory from the darkneſs of a diſputed and: 
uncertain chronelogy; from difficulties which 
have hitherto appeared; inſuperable, and dark- 

neſs which, no luminary of learning has hitherto 
been able to diſſipate. I have eſtabliſned the 
truth of che Moſaical account, by evidence 
which no tranſcription can corrupt, no negli. 5 
ce can loſe, and no intereſt can pervert. I 
have ſhewn that the univerſe bears witneſs to 
the inſpiration of its hiſtorian, by the revolution 
of its orbs and the ſucceſſion of its ſeaſons; hat 
the ſtars in their courſes:fight: againſt inoredulity, 
that the works of Gop give hourly confirmation 
to the law, the prop lets, and the goſpel, of 
which one day telleth another, and one night cer- 
tifieth another ; and that the validity of the ſa- 

cred writings never can be denied, while the 
moon ſhall increaſe and wane; and the ſun ſhall 

know his going down.” 

The following! letter, which, on account of 
its intrinſick merit, it would: have been unjuſt 
bath, to. Johaſon and the publick to have with- 
held, was obtained for me by the ſolicitations of 
**. friend Mr. Seward: 


«Toi be. Sraun row, (naw! Sir Gronar 
Sinn Srauwrox, Farb 


6 „Dan Six, 55 


bannt haſte! to anſwer your kind 
letter, i in hope of hearing again from you be- 
fore you leave us. I cannot but regret that a 
man of your qualiſications ſhould find it neceſ. 
to 6 an-eſtabliſhment in Gaudaloupe; 


n 2. peace ſhould reſtore to ee 1 
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ſhall think it ſome alleviation of the loſs, that it 1762. 
mult reſtore likewiſe Dr. Staunton to the Eng 
. —Ä Etat. 53. 
lt is a melancholy conſideration, that ſo 
much of our time is neceſſarily to be ſpent upon 
the care of living, and that we can ſeldom ob- 
tain eaſe in one reſpect but by reſigning it in 
another; yet I ſuppoſe we are by this diſpenſa- 
tion not leſs happy in the whole, than if the 
ſpontaneous bounty of Nature poured all that 
we want into our hands. A few, if they were 
thus left to themſelves, would, perhaps, ſpend 
their time in laudable purſuits; but the greater 
part would prey upon the quiet of each other, 
or, in the want of other objects, would prey 
upon themſelves. . LOR INES 
„This, however, is our condition, which 
we mult improve and ſolace as we can: and 
though we cannot choofe always our place of 
reſidence, we may in every place find rational 
amuſements, and poſſeſs in every place the com- 
forts of piety and a pure conſcience. _ 
In America there is little to be obſerved 
except natural curioſities. The new world muſt 
have many vegetables and animals with which 
philoſophers are but little acquainted. I hope 
you will furniſh yourſelf with ſome books of na- 
tural hiſtory, and ſome glaſſes and other inſtru- 
ments of obſervation. Truſt as little as you can 
to report; examine all you can by your own 
ſenſes. I do not doubt but you will be able to 
add much to knowledge, and, perhaps, to me- 
dicine. Wild nations truſt to ſimples; and, 
perhaps, the Peruvian bark is not the only ſpe- 
eifick which thoſe extenſive regions may afford 
Wherever you are, and whatever be your 
fortune, be certain, dear Sir, that you carry 
Por. I. 9 + Vith 
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167 with you my kind wiſhes; and that whether 
pon return hither, or ſtay in the other hemiſ- 
Etat. 53. phere, to hear that you are happy will 485 plea 


Ago 1, Sir: | 

+ 5061 "OR moſt aoaiobae an ome 
55 b . Ho ble ſervant, ** 8 ; 
* * June Be 1152. Ws . Johx sog.“ 


A lady having at FR time = him. 10 
obtain the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's patro- 
to have her fon ſent to the Univerſity, one 
of thoſe ſolicitations which are too frequent, 
Vhere people,. anxious for a particular object, 
do not confider Prereted) or the opportunit 
which the perſons whom they ſalicit have to a- 
fiſt them, he wrote. to her the following anſwer 3 | 
with a copy of which I. am favoured by _ 
Reverend Dr. Farmer, As, of Emapac Cale 
lege, ante * 0 


ee, 


or you will 2 chat my — 
an anſwering your letter could proceed only 
from my unwillingneſs to deſtroy any hope that 
vou had formed. Hope is itſelf a ſpecies of 
-happineſs, and, perhaps, the chief happineſs 
vie this world affords: but, like all other 
pleaſures immoderately enjoyed, the exceſſes of 
hope muſt be expiated by. pain; and expectati- 
ons improperly; indulged, muſt end in diſap- 
pointment. If itibe aſked, what is the impro- 

per expectation which it is dangerous to in- 
dulge, experience will quickly anſwer, that it 


is ſuch expectation as is dictated not by reaſon, 
but by deſire; expeQation raiſed, not by the 


-commbn:occutrerices of lite, but by the — 
ern an 5 that . 


T4 * 
e 
21 . 


the 


aw 


may ſtill be wiſe, uſeful, and happy. I am, 
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the common courſe of things to be changed, 
and the general rules of action to be broken. 
* When you made your requeſt to me, you 


ſhould have conſidered, Madam, what you were 


aſking, You aſk me to ſolicit a great man to 
whom I. never ſpoke, for a young perſon whom 
_I had, never ſeen, upon a ſuppoſition which I 
had no means of knowing to be true. There is 
no reaſon why, amongſt all the great, I ſhould 
among all the poſſible objects of his bounty, the 
Archbiſhop ſhould chuſe your ſon. I Know, 
Madam, how unwillingly conviction is admitted, 
when intereſt oppoſes it; but ſurely, Madam, 


Jou muſt allow, that there is no reaſon why 


that ſhould be done by me, which every other 
man may do with equal reaſon, and which, in- 
deed, no man can do properly, without ſome 
very particular relation both to the Archbiſhop 
and to you. If I could help you in this exi- 
gence by any proper means, it would give me 
pleaſure; but this propoſal eis ſo very remote 
from all uſual methods, that IL cannot comply 
with it but at the riſk of ſueh anſwer and ſuſpi- 
cions as I belieye you do not wiſh me to un- 
I have ſeen, your ſon this morning; he 
ſeems a pretty.youth, and will, perhaps, find 
ſome better friend than I can procure him; but, 
though he ſhould at laſt miſs the univerſity, he 


— 


— 
4 


* 


Tour moſt humble ſervant, 


. June 8, 162. | * Sam. Jonson.“ 
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intend | 
that you may explain his works to the ladies of 


* 


a Italy, and tell them the ſtory of the editor, 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
To Mr. Joszyn BARE TTI, ar Milan. 
| + Londen, July 20, 1762. 
_ __ *< HOWEVER juſtly you may accuſe 
me for want of punQuality in correſpondence, 
I am not fo far loſt in negligence as to omit the 


opportunity of writing to you, which Mr. 
Beauclerk's paffage through Milan affords me. 


" 1 yon received the Idlers, and I 
at you ſhalt ſoon receive Shakſpeare, 


among the other ſtrange narratives with which 


4 0 LC 


cp long refidence in this unknown region 


as ſupplied you. Py en 
As you have now been long away, I ſup- 
poſe your curioſity may pant for ſome news of 
your old friends. Miſs Wilkams and 1 live 
much as we did. Miſs Cotterel ſtil continues 


to cling to Mrs. Porter, and Charlotte is now 


big of her fourth child. Mr. Reynolds gets fix 
thouſands à year. Levet is lately married, not 
without much ſuſpicion that He has been 
wretchedly cheated in his match. Mr. Cham- 
bers is gone this day, for the firſt time, the 
circuit with the Judges. Mr. Richardſon is 
dead of an apoplexy, and his ſecond daughter 
JJ... Cot DO BIO 
My vanity, or my kindneſs, makes me 
flatter myſelf, that you would rather hear of me 
than of thoſe whom I have mentioned; but of 
myſelf I have very little which I care to tell. 
Laſt winter T went down to my native town, 
where I found the ſtreets much narrower 
and ſhorter than I thought I had left them, in- 
babited by a new race of people, to whom E 
was very little known. My play-fellows were 
grown 


— F. 
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grown old, and forced me to ſuſpect that I was 1762. 
no longer young. My only remaining friend —— 


has changed his principles, and was become the 
tool of the predominant faction. My daughter. 
in-law, from whom I expected moſt, and 
whom I met with ſincere benevolence, has loſt 
the beauty and gaiety of youth, without having 
gained much of the wiſdom of age. I wander- 


ed about for five days, and took the firſt con-. 


venient opportunity of returning to a place, 
where, if there is not much happineſs, there is 
at leaſt ſuch a diverſity of good and evil, that 
flight vexations do not fix upon the heart?, 

«+ I think ina few weeks to try another ex- 


curſion 4 though to what end? Let me know, 


my Baretti, what has been the reſult of your 
return to your own. country: whether time has 
made any alteration for the better, and whe- 
ther, when the firſt raptures of ſalutation were 
oyer, you did not find your thoughts confeſſed 
their diſappointment. 


„Moral ſentences appear abenations and 
tumid, when they have no greater occaſions 


than the journey of a wit to his own town: 
yet ſuch pleaſures and ſuch paing make up the 


general mals of life; and as nothing is little to 
him that feels it with great ſenſibility, a mind 


able to ſee common incidents in their real ſtate, 
is diſpaſed by very common incidents to very 


ſerious com emplations. Let us truſt that a 


time will come, when the preſent moment ſhall 


be no longer irkſome; when we ſhall not bor- 
row all our happineſs from hope, wig at laſt 


is to c in e eee ile 


Na nll 1 beg i 


x : This is bs a a very "aſt Wo * ua. which Londen * 4 
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1762. I beg that you will ſhew Mr. Beauclerk all 


Www the civilities which you have in your power; 
Fat. 53. for he has always been kind to nie. 


ce I have lately ſeen Mr. Stratico, Profeſſor 
of Padua, who has told me of your quarrel 
with- an- Abbot of the Celeſtine order ; but had 
not the particulars very ready in his memory. 
When you write to Mr. Marſili, let him know 
that I remember him with kindneſs. _ | 

'« May you, my Baretti, be very happy at 
Milan, or ſome other place nearer to, Sir, 

* Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 


„ Sam. JoHnsoN,” 


To the ſame. 


n Dec. 21, 1762. 
"©: SIR; ; V 55 . 
OU are not to ſappofe, with all 
your conviction of my idlenefs, that I have 
paſſed all this time without writing to my 
Baretti. I gave a letter to Mr. Beauclerk, 
who, in my opinion, and in his own, was haſ- 
tening to Naples for the recovery of his health; 
but he has ſtopped at Paris, and I know not 
when he will proceed. Langton is with him. 

„ ill not troubſe you with ſpeculations 
about peace and war. The good or ill ſucceſs 
of battles and empbaſſies extends itſelf to a very 
ſmall part of domeſtick life: we all have good 
and evil, which we feel more ſeriſibly than our 
petty part of publick miſcarriage or proſperity. 

I ary forty for your diſappointment, with which 
you ſeem more touched than 1 ſhould expect a 
man of your reſolution and experience to have 
been, did I not know that general truths are 
* e WG | ſeldom 
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ſeldom applied to particular occaſions; and 1762. 


that the fallacy of our ſelf. love extends itſelf a.. 
our intereſt or affections. Every man believes tat. 53. 


that miſtreſſes are unfaithful, and patrons ca- 
pricious; but he excepts his own miſtreſs and 
his own patron. We have afl learned that 
greatneſs is negligent and contemptuous, and 


that in Courts life is often languiſhed away in 


ungratified expectation; but he that approaches 
greatneſs, or glitters in a Court, imagines that 
deſtiny has at Taft 

Do not let ſuch evils overwhelm you as 


thouſands have ſuffered, and thouſands have 
ſurmounted z but turn your thoughts with vi- 


gour to ſome other plan of life, and keep al. 


ways in your mind, that, with due ſubmüſſion 
to Providence: 4 man of genius has been ſeldom 


ruined but by himſelf. Your patron's weakneſs 


or inſenſibility will finally do you Httle hurt, 
if he is not affiſted by your own paſſions, Of 
your love I know not the propriety, nor 


can eſtimate the power; but in love, as in 
_ every other paſſion, of which hope is the ef- 


ſence, we ought always to remember the un- 


- certainty of events. There is, indeed, nothing 


that ſo much feduces reafon from vigilance, 


as the thought of paſſing life with an amia- 
ble woman; and if all would Rappen that a 


lover fancies, I know not what other terreſtial 
kappinefs would deferve purſuit. But owe and 


marriage are different ſtates: Thofe who are 


to ſuffer the evils together, and to fuffer often wy 
for the ſake of one another, ſoon lofe that 


tenderneſs of lock, and that benevolente of 
mind, which aroſe from the participation of un- 
mingled pleaſufe and ſucceſſive amuſement, A 
woman, we are ſure, will not be ways fair; 

Sni Sit 15 | xy we 


exempted him from the com- 
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we are not ſure ſhe will always be virtuous * 
and man cannot retain through life that reſpe& 
and aſſiduity by which he . pleaſes for a day or 
for a month. I do not, however, pretend to 
have diſcovered that life has any thing more to 
be deſired than a. prudent and virtuous mar- 
Tiage ; therefore know not what counſel to give 
Jau. V 

© If you can quit your imagination of love 
and greatneſs, and leave your hopes of prefer- 
ment and bridal raptures to try once more the 
fortune of literature and induſtry, the way 
through France 1s now open. -We flatter our- 
ſelves that we ſhall cultivate, with great dili- 
gence, the arts of peace; and every man will 
be welcome among us who can teach us any 
thing we do not know. For your part, you will 
find all your old friends willing to receive you. 

Reynolds ſtill continues to increaſe in re- 
putation and in riches. Miſs Williams, who 
"_ much loves you, goes on in the old way. 
Miſs Cotterel is ſtill with Mrs. Porter. Miſs 
Charlotte is married to Dean Lewis, and has 


three children. Mr. Levet has married a ſtreet- 
Walker. But the gazette of my narration muſt 


now arrive to tell you, that Bathurſt went phy- 


ſician to the army, and died at the Havannah. 


<« I know not whether I have not ſent you 


word that Huggins and Richardſon are both 


dead. When we ſee our enemies and friends 
gliding away before us, let us not forget that 
we are ſubject to the general law of mortality, 
and ſhall ſoon be where our doom will be fixed 
for ever ee e ee ERS 
< I pray God to bleſs you, and am, Sir, 
Four moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 
e 8 Jonnsox. 
% % canton 2oomeges 
Seki The 
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The acceſſion of George the Third to the 
_ throne of theſe kingdoms, opened a new and 
brighter proſpect to men of literary merit, who 
had been honoured with no mark of royal fa- 
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vour in the preceding reign. His preſent 


Majeſty's education in this country, as well as 
his taſte and beneficence, prompted him to be 


the patron of ſcience and the arts; and early 
this year Johnſon having been repreſented to 


him as a very learned and gaod man, without 


any certain proviſion, his Majeſty was pleaſed 
to grant him a penſion of three hundred pounds 


a year. The Earl of Bute was then prime 


miniſter, and had the honour to announce this 


inſtance of his ſovereign's bounty, concerning 
= F g 


which many and various ſtories, all equally er- 


roneous, have been propagated, maliciouſſy re- 
preſenting it as a political bribe to Johnſon to 


deſert his avowed principles, and become the 


tool of a government which he held to be 
founded in uſurpation. I have taken care to 
have it in my power to. refute them from the 


moſt authentick information. Lord Bute has 
told me, that Mr. Wedderburn, now Lord 
Loughborough, was the perſon who firſt men- 
tioned this ſubject to him. Lord Loughbo- 


rough has told me, that the penſion was 


was granted to Johnſon folely as the reward 
of his literary merit, without any ſtipulation | 
whatever, or even tacit underſtanding . that he 


ſhould write for adminiſtration. His Lordſhip 


added, that he was confident the political tracts 
which Johnſon afterwards did write, as they. 
were entirely conſonant with his own opinions, 


would have been written by him though no 
penſion had been granted to him. 
Mr. Thomas Sheridan and Mr. Murphy, 


% 


who then lived a good deal both with him and 


Mr, Wedderburn, have told me, that they POM. 
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1762. viouſly talked with Johnſon upon this matter, 
” and that it was perfectly underſtood by all par- 
tat. 5. ties that the penſion was merely honorary. Sir 

Joſhua Reynolds has told me, that Johnſon 


called on him after his Majeſty's intention had 


been-notified to him, and faid he wiſhed to con- 


ſult his friends as to the propriety of his accept- 
ing this mark of the royal favour, after the de- 
finitions which he had given in his Dictionary 
of penſion and penſioners. He ſaid he would not 
have Sir Joſhuz's anſwer till next day, when he 
would call again, and deſired he might think of 


it. Sir Joſhua anſwered, that he was clear to give 


his opinion then, that there could be no objet. 
tion to his receiving from the King a reward for 
literary merit; and that certainly the definitions 
in his Dictionary were not applicable to him. 
Johnſon, it ſhould feem, was ſatisfied, for he 
did not call again till he had accepted the pen- 


ſion, and had waited on Lord Bute to thank 


him. He then told Sir Joſhua that Lord Bute 


ſaid to him expreſsly, It is not given you for 


any thing you are to do, but for what you have 
done.” His Lordſhip, he ſaid, behaved in the 


handſomeſt manner. He repeated the words 


twice, that he might be ſure that Johnſon heard 
them, and thus fet his mind perfectly at eaſe. 
This nobleman, who has been ſo virulently 


abuſed, acted with great honour in this inſtance, 
and diſplayed à mind truly liberal. A miniſter 


of a more narrow and {elfiſh diſpoſition would 

have availed himfelf of ſuch an opportunity to 
fir an implied obligation on a man of Johnfen's 
powerful talents to give him his fupport. ** 


Mr. Murphy and the late Mr. Sheridan feve- 


verally contended for the diſtinction of having 


been the firſt who mentioned to Mr. Wedder- 


burn that Johnſon 'otght to have a penffon. 
When I ſpoke of this to Lord Loughborouglr, 
, wiſhing 
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wiſhing to know if he recollected the prime 1762. 
mover in the buſineſs, he ſaid, All his friends 5 
afſiſted: and when I told him that Mr. Sheri. * 83. 
dan ſtrenuouſſy afferted his claim to it, his 
Lordſhip faid, © He rang the bell.” And it is. 
but juſt to add, that Mr. Sheridan told me, 
that when he communicated to Dr. Johnfon 
that a penſion was to be granted him, he repli- 
ed, in a fervour of gratitude, The Engliſh 
language does not afford me terms adequate to 
my feelings on this” occaſion. I muſt have re- 
courſe to the French. I am penetr with his 
Majeſty's goodneſs.” When I repeated this to 
Di. lohnte, he did not contradic it. 
lis definitions of penſon and penſioner, art. 
ly founded on the fatirical verſes of he 
which he quotes, may be generally true; 5,95 | 
yet every body muſt allow, that there may be, 
and have been, inſtances of penſions given and 
received upon liberal and' Honour terms. 
Thus, then, it is clear, that there was nothing 
inconſiſtent or humiliating in Johnſon's acce 
ing of a penſion ſo unconditionally and {6 ho- 
_ nourably offered to him. 
This year his friend Sir Joſhua Reynolds paid 
a viſit of ſome weeks to his native county, De- 
vonſhire, in which he was accompanied by 
Johnfon, who was much pleaſed with this jaunt, 
and declared he had derived from it a great ac- 
ceſſion of new ideas. He was entertained at 
the ſeats of ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen in 
the weſt of England; but the greateſt part of 
the time was paſſed at Plymouth, where the 
magnificence .of the navy, the N | 
and all its circumſtances, afforded hini a grand 
ſubje& of conteriiplation. The Commiſſioner of 
the Dock«yard paid him the compliment of or- 
dering the yacht to convey. bim and his friend - 
1 
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. the Eddyſtone, to which they accordingly ſail- 
ed. But the weather was ſo tempeſtuous that 


Eat. 53. "ey could not land. 


eynolds and he were at this time the gueſts 
of Dr. Mudge, the celebrated ſurgeon, and 
now phyſician of that place, not more diſtin- 

guiſhed for quickneſs of parts and variety of 


knowledge, than loved and eſteemed for his 


amiable manners ; and here Johnſon formed an 
acquaintance with Dr, Mudge's father, that ve- 
ry eminent divine, the Reverend Zachary 


Mudge, Prebendary of Exeter, who was 1dolif- 


ed in the weſt, both for his excellence as a 
preacher and the uniform perfect propriety of 
his private conduct. He preached a ſermon 
purpoſely that Johnſon might hear him; and we 
ſhall ſee afterwards that Johnſon honoured his 


memory by drawing his charafter. While 


Johnſon was at Plymouth, he ſaw a great ma- 
ny of its inhabitants, and was not ſparing of 
his very entertaining converſation. It was herg 


that he made that frank and truly original con- 


feſſion, that ignorance, purge ignorance,” 


was the cauſe of a wrong definition in his Dic- 
tionary of the word paſtern ', to the no ſmall 
ſurprize of the Lady who put the queſtion to 

him; who having the moſt profound reverence 


for his character, ſo as almoſt to ſuppoſe him 
endowed with infallibility, expected to hear an 
explanation (of what, to be ſure, ſeemed 
ſtrange to a common reader,) drawn from ſome 
deep- learned ſource with which ſhe was unac- 
quainted. 3 1 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds, to whom I am obliged 
for my information concerning this excurſion, 
mentions. a very characteriſtical anecdote of 
rn Oy Johnſon 


See p. 163, 
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Johnſon while at Plymouth. Having obſerved 1762. 
that in conſequence of the Dock. yard a ne- 
town had ariſen about two miles off as a rival to tat. 53. 


the old; and knowing from his ſagacity, and 


uſt dbfetvarion of human nature, that it is cet- 


tain if a man hates at all, he wilt hate his next ; 


_ neighbour ; he concluded that this new and rif- 
ing town could not but excite the envy and jea- 


louſy of the old, in which e aeg he was 


very ſoon confirmed; he therefore ſet himſelf 
reſolutely on the fide of the old town, the eſta- 


bliſhed town, in which his lot was caſt, conſi- 


dering it as a kind of duty to and by it. He 
accordingly entered warmly into its intereſts, 
and upon every occaſion talked of the dockers, 
as the inhabitants of the new town were called, 
as upſtarts and aliens. Plymouth is very plen- 
tifully ſupplied with water by a river brought 
into it from a great diſtance, which is ſo abun- 
dant that it runs to wafte in the town. The 
Dock, or New. town, being totally deſtitute of 
water, petitioned Plymouth that a ſmall portion 
of the conduit might be permitted to go to 


them, and this was now under confideration. 


Johnſon, affecting to entertain the paſſions of 
the place, was violent in oppoſition ; and halt- 
laughing at himſelf for his pretended zeal, 
where he had no concern, exclaimed, © No, 
no! Fam againſt the dockers; Lam a Plymouth- 
man. Rogues! let them die of thirſt. r 
hall not have a drop?!“ 

In 1763 he furniſhed to The Poeticat Ca- 
lendar,” publiſhed by Fawkes and Woty, a 


character of Collins,* which he afterwards in- 


grafted into his entire life of that admirable 
poet, in the collection of lives which he 
wrote for the body of Engliſh Heap - formed 
n publiſhed 7 the dos eller: _— 


1763. 
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- 2563. His account of the melancholy depteſſian with 
which Collins was ſeverely. afflicted, and Which 
Kut. 54. brought him to his grave, is, I think, one of 

the moſt tender and intereſting paſſages in the 
whole ſeries of his writings. He alſo favoured 
Mr. Hoole with the Dedication of his tranſla- 
tion of Taſſo to the Queen,“ which is ſo hap- 
pily conceived and elegantly expreſſed, \that-1 
cannot but point it out to the Needed of 
| Dy readers. 
This is to me a memorable year, for 1 in it 1 
had the happineſs: to obtain the acquaintance, of 
that extraordinary man whoſe memoirs I am 
now writing; an acquaintance which I ſhall ever | 
elteem as one of the molt fortunate circumſtances 
in my life. Though then but two-and:twenty, 
'1-had for ſeveral. years read his Works with de- 
ght and inſtruction, and, had the higheſt reve- 
krenge for their authour, > hich had grown up 
in my fanqy into a. kind of myſterious venera- 
tion, by figuring to myſelf a ſtate of ſolemn 
elevated abſtraction, in which I ſuppoſed him to 
live in the immenſe metropolis of, London. Mr. 
Gentleman, a native of Ireland, who paſſed 
ſome ;years,in Scotland as a player, and as an 
inſtructor in the Engliſh language, a man whoſe 
talents and worth were depreſſed by misfortunes, 
bad given me à repreſentation.of his figure and 
manner; and during my firſt viſit to London, 
Which was for three months in 1760, Mr. Der- 
rick the poet, who was Gentleman's friend and 
_countryman, flattered me with bopes that he 
vauld introduce me to Johnſon, an honour. of 
Which J Was very ambitious. But be never 
found an opportunity, which made mę doubt 
that he had pramiſed to do what was not in his 
power, till Johnſon, lame, years; afterwards told 
Ie Derrick, Sir, might ver well have jn- 


troduced 
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introduced you. I had a kindneſs for Derrick, 1763. 
and am ſorry he is deadG. “. — 

In the ſummer of 1761 Mr. Thomas Sheri- Et. 56 
dan was at Edinburgh, and delivered lectures 
upon the Engliſh Language and Publick Speak- 
ing to large and reſpectable audiences. I was 
often in his company, and heard him frequently 
expatiate upon Johnſon's extraordinary know- 
ledge, talents, and virtues, repeat his pointed ſay- 
ings, deſcribe his particularities, and boaſt of 
his being his gueſt ſometimes till two or three 
in the morning. At his houſe J hoped to have 
many opportunities of ſeeing the ſage, as Mr. 
Sheridan obligingly aflured. me 1 aud not be 
diſappointed. 

When I auen to Landed in the engh of 
1762, to my ſurprize and regret J found an ir- 
concileable difference had taken place between 

Johnſon and Sheridan. A penſion of two hun- 
dred pounds a year had been given to Sheridan. 
Johnſon, Who as has been already mentioned, 
thought flightingly of Sheridan's art, upon 
hearing that he was alſo penſianed, exclatmed, 
* What! have they given him a penſion ? Then 
it is time for me to give up mine.“ Whether 
this proceeded from a momentary indignation, | 
as if it were an affront! to his exalted merit that 
2 player ſhould be rewarded in the fame manner 
with him, or was the ſudden effect of a fit of 
peeviſhneſs, it was unluckily faid, and, indeed, 
Canpot be juſtified. Mr. Sheridan's penſion was 
granted to him not as a player, but as a ſufferer 
in the cauſe of government, when he was ma- 
nager of the Theatre Royal in Ireland, when 
parties ran high in 1753. And it maſbatſe: be 
allowed that he was a man of literature, and 
had conſiderably. improved the arts of reading 
"_—_ ſpeaking with diſtinAnels and propriety. . 
| Beſides, 


1763. 
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.*. Beſides, [Johnſon ſhould have recolleQed that 
Mr. Sheridan taught pronunciation to Mr. Alex- 


tat. 54. ander Wedderburn, whoſe ſiſter was married to 


Sir Harry Erſkine, an intimate friend of Lord 
Bute, who was the favourite of the King; and 
furely the moſt outrageous Whig will not main- 


'tain, that, whatever ought to be the. principle 
in the diſpoſal of offices,” a penſion ought never 
to be granted from any bias of court connection. 
Mr. Macklin, indeed, ſhared with Mr. Sheridan 
the honour of inſtructing Mr. Wedderburn ; 
and though it was too late in life for a Caledo- 


nian to acquire the genuine Engtiſn eadence, 


yet fo ſucceſsful were Mr. Wedderburn's in- 


ſtructors, and his own unabating endeavours, 


that he got rid of the coarſe part of his Scotch 
accent, retaining only as much of the native 
vwood-· note wild, as to mark his country; 
which, if any Scotchman ſhould affect to forget, 
I ſhould heartily deſpiſe him. Notwithſtanding 
the difficulties which are to be encountered by 


thaſe who have not had the advantage of an 


Engliſh education, he by degrees formed a 
mode of ſpeaking, ro which Engliſhmen do not 
deny che praiſe of elegance. Hence his diſtin- 
guiſhed oratory, which he exerted in his own 
country as an advocate in the Court of Seſſion, 
and a ruling elder of the Kirk; has had its fame 
and ample reward, in much higher ſpheres. 


When J. look back on this noble perſon at Edin- 


burgh, in ſituations ſo unworthy of his brilliant 
powers, and behold Lox D LoueHSOROV OH at 
London, the change ſeems almoſt like one of 
the meta 
preceptors, by refining his utterance, gave cur- 
rency to his talents, we may ſay in the words of 
that poel, * Nam var mitqſtis.“ Atrabado s Dil 


hoſes in Ovid; and as his two 
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54k have dwelt the longer upon this remarkable 1763. 
inſtance of ſucceſsful parts and aftiduity, be- = 


cauſe it affords animating encouragement to 
other gentlemen of North-Britain to try their 
fortunes in the ſouthern part of the iſland, where 
they may hope to gratify their utmoſt ambition; 


and now that we are one people by the Union, 


it would ſurely be illiberal to maintain that they 
have not an equal title with the natives of any 


other part of his Majeſty's dominions. 


Johnſon complained that a man who diſliked 
him repeated his ſarcaſm to Mr. Sheridan, 
withaut telling him what followed, which was, 
that after a pauſe he added, However, I am 
glad that Mr. Sheridan has a penſion, for he is 
a very good man.” Sheridan could never for- 
give this haſty contemptuous expreſſion. It 
rankled in his mind; and though I informed 
him of all that Johnſon ſaid, and that he would 
be very glad to meet him amicably, he poſitive- 
ly deciined repeated offers which I made, and 
once went off abruptly from a houſe where he 
and I were engaged to dine, becaule he was told 
that Dr. Johnſon was to be there. I have no 


ſympathetic k feeling with ſuch perſevering re- 


lentment. It is painful when there is a breach 
between thoſe who have lived together ſocially 
and cordially ; and I wonder that there is not, 
In all mA caſes, a mutual wiſh that it ſhould be 
healed. ' I could perceive that Mr. Sheridan 
was by no means ſatisfied with Johnſon's ac- 
knowledging him to be a good man. That 
could not ſooth his injured vanity, I could not 
but ſmile, at the ſame time that I was offended, 
to obſerve Sheridan in the Life of Swilt, 
which he afterwards publiſhed, attempting, in 
the writhings of his reſentment, to depreciate 

Johnſon, by characteriſing him A writer of 


"FOE. 1 F &'ganuck 


tat. 54. 
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-gigantick fame in theſe days of little men; 


chat very Johnſon whom he once ſo highly 14. 
Etat. 54. mired and venerated. 


This rupture with Sheridan deprived Johnſon 
of one of his moſt agreeable reſources for 
amuſement in his lonely evenings ; for Sheri- 
dan's well-informed, animated, and buſtling 
mind never ſuffered converſation to ſtagnate; 
and Mrs. Sheridan was a moſt agreeable com- 
panion to an intellectual man. She was ſenſi- 


ble, ingenuous, unaſſuming, yet communica- 


tive. I recollect, with ſatisfaction, many pleaſ- 


ing hours which I paſſed with her under the hoſ- 
pitable roof of her huſband, who was to me a 


very kind friend. Her novel, entitled Me- 
moirs of Miſs Sidney Biddulph, contains an 


excellent moral, while it inculcates a future 
ſtate of retribution : - and what it teaches is 


impreſſed upon the mind by a ſeries of as deep 
diſtreſs as can affect humanity. Johnſon paid 
her this high compliment upon it: I know 
not, Madam, that you have a right, upon mo- 
ral principles, to make your readers ſuffer ſo 


much.“ 


Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who then 


kept a bookſeller's ſhop in Ruſlel- ſtreet, Covent- 


garden, told me that Johnſon was very much 
his friend, and came trequently to his houſe, 
where he more than once invited me to meet 
him ; but by ſome unlucky accident or other 
he was prevented from coming to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good un- 
derſtanding and talents, with the advantage of 
a liberal education. Though ſomewhat pom- 


pous, he was an entertaining companion; and 


his literary performances have no inconſiderable 

ſhare of merit. He was a friendl ts, and very 

ns man. Both he and his wi 0 who * 
| A ns been 
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deen celebrated for her beauty,) though upon 1768. 
the ſtage for many years, maintained an uni 
form decency of character; and Johnſon eſ- Etat. 34. 
teemed them, and lived in as eaſy an intimacy 
with them as with any family which he uſed to 
viſit. Mr. Davies recollected ſeveral of John- 
ſon's remarkable ſayings, and was one of the 
beſt of the many imitators of his voice and 
manner, while relating them. He increaſed 
my impatience more and more to ſee the extra- 
ordinary man whoſe works I highly valued, 
and whoſe converſation was reported to be ſo 
peculiarly excellent. 
At laſt, on Monday the 16th * May, when 
J was ſitting 3 in Mr. Davies's back parlour, af- 
ter having drank tea with him and Mrs. Davies, 
Johnſon unexpettedly came into the ſhop ; and 
Mr. Davies having perceived him through the 
glaſs door of the room in which we were ſit- 
ting, advancing towards us,—he announced his 
aweful approach to me, ſomewhat in the man- 
ner of an actor in the part of Horatio, when 
he addrefſes Hamlet on the appearance of his 
father's ghoſt, © Look, my Lord, it comes.“ I 
found that I had a very port idea of John- 
ſon's figure, from the portrait of him painted by 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds ſoon after he had publiſhed 
his Dictionary, in the attitude of fitting in his 
eaſy chair in deep meditation, which was 
| 6 firſt picture his friend did for him, which 
Sir Joſhua has very kindly preſented to me, and 
from which an engraving has been made for 
this work. Mr. Davies mentioned my name, 
and reſpectfully introduced me to him. I was 
much agitated; and recollecting his prejudice 
againſt the Scotch, of which I had heard much, 
1 ſaid to 3 * Don't tell where I come 
from.“ From Scotland,“ eried Davies, 
e e roguiſhly. 
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roguiſhly. < Mr. Johnſon (ſaid I) I do indeed 
come from Scotland, but I cannot help it.” 1 
am willing to flatter myſelf that I meant this as 
light pleaſantry to ſooth and conciliate him, 
and not as any humiliating abaſement at the ex- 


pence of my country. But however that might 


be, this ſpeech was ſomewhat unlucky; for 
with that quickneſs of wit for which he was ſo 
remarkable, he ſeized the expreſſion come 


from Scotland,” which I uſed in the ſenſe of 


being of that country; and as if I had faid 


that I had come away from it or left it, retort- 
ed, © That, Sir, I find, is what a very great 
many of your countrymen cannot help.“ 


This ſtroke ſtunned me a good deal; and when 


we had fat down, I felt myſelf not a little em- 


barraſſed, and apprehenſive of what might come 


next. He then addreſſed himſelf to Davies: 


% What do you think of Garrick? He has re- 


fuſed me an order for the play for Miſs Wil- 
liams, becauſe he knows the houſe will be full, 


and that an order would be worth three ſhil- 


lings.“ Eager to take any opening to get into 


converſation with him, I ventured to ſay, O, 
Sir, I cannot think Mr. Garrick would grudge 


ſuch a trifle to you.” Sir, (faid he, with a 


ſtern look,) I have known David Garrick long- 
er than you have done; and.I know no right 
you have to talk to me on the ſubject. Perhaps 
i deſerved this check ; for it was rather pre- 
ſumptuous im me, an entire ſtranger, to expreſs 

any doubt of the juſtice of his animadverſion 


upon his old acquaintance and pupil. I now 


felt 


* That this was a momentary ſally againſt Garrick there 


can be no doubt; for at Johnſon's deſire he had, ſome years 


before, given a benefit-night at his theatre to this very per- 
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felt myſelf much mortified, and began to think 1763. 
that the hope which I had long indulged of ob- - 


o 2 s 


taining his acquaintance was blaſted. And, in 
truth, had not my ardour been uncommonly 
{trong, and my reſolution uncommonly perſe- 
vering, ſo rough a reception might have deter- 
red me for ever from making any further 
attempts. Fortunately, however, I remained 
upon the field not wholly diſcomfited; and 
was ſoon rewarded by hearing ſome of his 
converſation, of which I preſerved the follow- 


ing ſhort minute, without marking the queſtions 


and obſervations by which it was produced. 

% People (he remarked) may be taken in 
once, who imagine. that an authour 1s greater 
in private life than other men. Uncommon 
parts require uncommon opportunities for their 
CELLO tf i; | "YET 

In barbarous ſociety, ſuperiority of parts 
is of real conſequence. - Great ſtrength or great 
wiſdom is of much value to an individual. But 
in more poliſhed: times there are people to do 
every os for money; and then. there are a 

number of other ſuperiorities, ſuch as thoſe of 
birth and fortune, and rank, that diſſipate 
men's attention, and leave no extraordinary 
ſhare of reſpect for perſonal and intellectual ſu- 
periority. This is wiſely ordered by Providence, 
to preſerve ſome equality among mankind.” 

« Sir, this book (© The Elements of Criti- 
ciſm,” which he had taken up,) is a pretty eſ- 
ſon, by which ſhe got two hundred pounds. Johnſon, in- 
| deed, upon all other occaſions, when I was in his company, 
praiſed rhe very liberal charity of Garrick. I once men- 
rioned to him, * It is obſerved, Sir, that you attack Gar- 
_ rick yourſelf, but will ſuffer nobody elſe to do it,” Joun- 

50N, (ſmiling) Why, Sir, that is true. 


| ing.” 
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1763. tay, and deſerves to be held in ſome eſtimation, 5 
— Ares, much of it is chimerical.” 


Speaking of one who with more than ordina- 
ry boldneſs attacked publick meaſures and the 
royal family, he ſaid, I think he is ſafe from 
the law, but he is an abuſive ſcoundrel; and 
inſtead of applying to my Lord Chief Juſtice to 
puniſh him, I would ſend half a dozen footmen 


and have him well ducked.”” / 


*The notion of liberty amuſes the people of 
England, and helps to keep off the tædium vitæ. 
When a butcher tells you that his heart bleeds 
for his coun; he has, in fact, no uneaſy feel- 


55 Sheridan Ain nor de at Bath with his 
oratory. Ridicule has gone down before him, 
and, I doubt, Derrick is his enemy. 

"IP Derrick ma do very well, as long as he 
can outrun” his character; but the moment his 
character gets u with him it! wakdver? ©, 

It is, however, but juſt to record, that ſome 
years afterjvards, when [reminded him of this 
farcaſm, he ſdid, Well, but Derrick has now 

rot A rater chat he need nor run away 

rom.“ ö * 

I was Welly pleaſed with the extraordinary 


ihr of his converſation, and regretted that [ 
was drawn away from it by an engagement at 
another place. Thad, for d part of the evening, 


been left alone with Rim, and had ventured to 


make an obſervation now'and then, which he 
received very civilly ; ſo that I was ſatisfied that 


though there, was a roughneſs in his manner, 
els was no UFnature. in Has non, Davies 
as e 1 eee T e en followed 


. Sheridaw'v was cheer heath "RM 500 r 
Bath, where Derrick was Matter of the TG or, as 


the phraſe i is, KIx G. 
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followed me to the door, and when I complain- 763. 
ed to him a little of the hard blows which thjge 
great man had given me, he kindly took up- Etat. 54. 
on him to conſole me by ſaying, Don't be un- 
eaſy. I can ſee, he likes you very well.“ 
A few days afterwards I called on Davies, 
| and aſked him if he thought I might take the li- 
berty of waiting on Mr. Johnſon at his Cham- 
bers in the Temple. He ſaid 1 certainly might, 
and that Mr. Johnſon, would take it as a com- 
pliment. So upon Tueſday the 24th, after hay- 
ing been enlivened by the witty fallies of Meſ- 
ſieurs Thornton, Wilkes, Churchill and Lloyd, 
with whom I had paſſed the morning, I boldly 
repaired to Johnſon. His Chambers were on 
the firſt floor of No. 1, Inner Temple: lane, and 
I entered them with an impreſſion given me by 
the Reverend Dr. Blair, of Edinburgh, who 
had been introduced to him not long before, 
and deſcribed his having found the giant in 
his den;“ an expreſſion, which, when I came 
to be pretty well acquainted with Johnſon, I re- 
peated to him, and he was diverted at this pic- 
tureſque account of himſelf. Dr. Blair had been 
preſented to him by Dr. James Fordyce; At this 
time the controverſy concerning the pieces pub- 
liſhed by Mr. James Macpherſon, as tranflations 
of Offian, was at its height. .. Johnſon had all 
along denied their authenticity; ; and, what was 
ſtill more provoking to their admirers, main- 
tained that they had no merit. The ſubject hav- 
| ng, been introduced by Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Blair, 
relying on the internal evidence of their anti- 
quity, aſked Dr. Johnſon whether he thought 
any man of a modern age could have written 
ſuch poems? Johnſon replied, Ves, Sir, ma- 
ny men, many women, and many children.“ 1 
Johnſon, at this time, did not know that Dr. i 
Blair 


. 
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Blair had] juſt publiſhed a Diſſertation, not only. 


— defending their authenticity, but ſeriouſly rank- 
Et. 54- ing them with the poems of Homer and Virgil; 


and when he was afterwards informed of this 


circumſtance, he expreſſed ſome diſpleaſure at 
Dr. Fordyce's having ſuggeſted the topick, and 
ſaid, „ am not ſorry that they got thus much 
for their pains. Sir, it was like leading one to 
talk of a book, when the authour 1 18 concealed 


behind the — 1 


He received me very courteouſly ; but, it muſt 
be confeſſed, that his apartment, and furniture, 
and morning dreſs, were ſufficiently uncouth. 
His brown ſuit of cloaths looked very ruſty; 


he had on a little old ſhrivelled unpowdered 


wig, which was too ſmall for his head; his 
ſhirt-neck and the knees of his breeches were 
looſe; his black worſted ſtockings ill drawn up: 
and he had a pair of unbuckled ſhoes by way of 
flippers. But all theſe ſlovenly en oh Fo 
were forgotten the moment that he began to 
talk. Some gentlemen, whom I do not recol- 
le&, were fitting with him; and when they 
went away, I alſo roſe ; but he ſaid to me, 
« Nay, don't go.” —* Sir, (aid I) F am afraid 
that I intrude upon you. It is benevolent to 


allow me to fit and hear you.“ He ſeemed 


pleaſed with this compliment, which I fincerely 
paid him, and anſwered, © Sir, I am obliged to 


any man who viſits me. „ I have preſerved the — 


following ſhort minute of what paſſed this day. 


- + Madneſs frequently diſcovers itſelf merely 


by unneceſſary deviation from the uſual modes 
of the world. My poor friend Smart ſhewed 
the diſturbance of Kit! mind by falling upon his 

knees and ſaying his prayers in the ſtreet, or 


in Ry Ry dogg vos n he ow although, 
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rationally ſpeaking, it is greater madneſs. not to 1763. 


329 


pray at all, than to pray as Smart did, I am 
afraid there are ſo. many who do not pray, that at. 54. 


their underſtanding is not called in queſtion.” _ 


Concerning this unfortunate poet, Chriſto- 
pher Smart, who was confined in a mad-houſe, 
he had, at another time, the following conver- 
fation with Dr. Burney. - Joanson. © It ſeems 


as if his mind had ceaſed to ſtruggle with the 


diſeaſe; for be grows fat upon it.” BuRRNREx. 
Perhaps, Sir, that may be from want of ex- 
| erciſe.” Jounson, No, Sir; he has partly 
as much exerciſe as he uſed to have, for he digs 
in the garden. Indeed, before his confinement, 
he uſed for exerciſe. to walk to the alehouſe; 
but he was carried back again. I did not think 
he ought to be ſhut up. His infirmities were 
not noxious to ſociety. He inſiſted on people 
praying with him; and I'd as lief pray with 
Kit. Smart as any one elſe. Another charge was, 
that he did not love clean linen; and I have no 
paſſion for it. „ | 
„Mankind have a great averſion to intellec- 
tual labour; but even ſuppoſing knowledge to 
be eaſily attainable, more people would be con- 
tent to be ignorant than would take even a little 
trouble to „ Ee ed 
The morality of an action depends on the 
motive from which we act. If I fling half a 
crown to a beggar with intention to break his 
head, and he picks it up and buys victuals with 
it, the phyſical effect is good; but, with reſ- 
pe& to me, the action is very wrong. 80, reli- 
gious exerciſes, if not performed with an inten- 
tion to pleaſe Gop, avail us nothing. As our 
Saviour ſays of thoſe who perform them from 
other motives, © Verily they have their re- 
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« The Chriſtian Religion has very ſtrong 


SL evidences. It, indeed, appears in ſome degree 
* ſtrange to reaſon; but i in Hiſtory we have un. 


doubted facts, againſt which, in reaſoning 4 
priori, we have more arguments than we. have 
for them; but then, teſtimony has great weight, 
and caſts the balance. I would recommend to 
every man whoſe faith is yet unſettled, Grotius, 
Dr. Pearſon,—and Dr. Clark.” . 

Talking of Garrick, he ſaid, Hei is the firſt 
man in the world for ſprightly converſation.” 

When I roſe a ſecond time he Again pfeſſeg 
me to ſtay, which 1 did: | 

He told me, that he generally went abroad at 
four in the afternoon, and Teldom came home 
till two in the morning. I took the liberty to 
alk if he did not think it wrong to live thus, 
and not make more uſe of his great talents. He 
owned it was a bad habit. On reviewing, at 
the diſtance of many years, my journal of this 
28 I wonder how, at my firſt . I ven- 


3 


ing at my Pang, ; "IR 0 I took my e 
ſhook me cordially by the hand. It is almoſt 
needleſs to add, tfiat I felt no little elation at 
having now ſs happily eſtabliſhed an acquain- 
tance of which I had been fo long ambitious. _ 

My readers will, I truſt, excuſe me for being 
thus minutely circumſtintial, When it is conſi- 
dered that the acquaintance of Dr. Johnſon 
was to me a moſt valuable acquiſition, and laid 
the foundation of Whatever inſtruction and en- 
tertainment they may receive from my collecti. 
ons concerning the great ſubject of the work 
which they are now peruſing. | 


1 did 
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I did not viſit him again till Monday, June 1963. 
13, at which time I recolle& no part 6f his con 
verſation, except that when I told him I had Etat. 54- 


been to fee Johnſon ride upon three horſes, he 
ſaid, Such a man, Sir, ſhould be encourag- 
ed; for his performances ſhew the extent of the 
human powers in one inſtance, and thus tend to 


raiſe our opinion of the faculties of man. He 
ſhews what may be attained by perſevering ap- 


plication, ſo that every man may hope, that by 
giving as much application, although perhaps 
he may never ride three horſes at a time or dance 
upon a wire, yet he may be equally expert in 
whatever profeſſion he has choſen to purſue.“ 
He again ſhook me by the hand at parting, 
and aſked me why I did not come oftener to him. 
Truſting that I was now in his good graces, I 
anſwered, that he had not' given me much en- 


couragement, and reminded him of the check 1 


had received from him at our firſt interview. 
“ Poh, poh! (ſaid he, with a complacent ſmile,) 


never mind theſe things. Come to me as often 


as you can. I ſhall be glad to fee you.“ 
I had learnt that his place of frequent reſort 
was the Mitre tavern in Fleet-ſtreet, where he 
loved to fit up late, and I begged I might be al- 


lowed to paſs an evening with him there ſoon, _ 


which he promiſed I ſhould. A few days after- 
wards I met him near Temple-bar, about one 
o'clock in the morning, and aſked if he would 
then go to the Mitre. Sir, (ſaid he) it is toe 
late; they won't let us in. But Pl go with 
you another night with all my heart.” 

A revolution of ſome importance in my plan 


of life had juſt taken place; for inſtead of pro- 


curing a commiſſion in the foot-guards, which 
was my own inclination, I had, in compliance 


with 
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1763, with my father's wiſhes, agreed to ſtudy the 
— law, and was ſoon to ſet out for Utrecht, to 
Eat. 54. hear the lectures of an excellent Civilian in that 
Univerſity, and then to proceed on my travels. 


Though very deſirous of obtaining Dr. John- 
ſon's advice and inſtructions on the mode of 


purſuing my ſtudies, I was at this time ſo occu- 
pied, ſhall J call it? or fo diflipated, by the 


amuſements of London, that our next meeting 
was not till Saturday, June 25, when happening 
to dine at Clifton's eating-houſe, in Butcher- 


row, I was ſurprized to perceive Johnſon come 


in and take his ſeat at another table. The mode 


of dining, or rather being fed at ſuch houſes in 


London, is well known to many to be particu- 
larly unſocial, as there is no Ordinary, or 
. united company, but each perſon has his own 
meſs, and is under no obligation to hold any in- 
tercourſe with any one. A liberal and full 


minded man, however, who loves to talk, will 


break through this churliſh and unſocial re- 
ſtraint. Johnſon and an Iriſh e ren got 
into a diſpute concerning the cauſe of ſome part 


of mankind being black. Why, Sir, (ſaid 


Johnſon,) it has been accounted for in three 
ways: either by ſuppoſing that they are the poſ- 
terity of Ham, who was curſed; or that Gop 


at firſt created two kinds of men, one black and 


another white; or that by the heat of the ſun 
the {kin is ſcorched, and ſo acquires a ſooty hue. 
This matter has been much canvaſled among 
naturaliſts, but has never. been brought to any 
certain iſſue.“ What the Iriſhman ſaid is to- 

_ tally obliterated from my mind; but I remem- 
ber that he became very warm and intemperate 


in his expreſſions ; upon which Johnſon roſe, 


and quietly walked away. When he had _ 
2 | his 


- 
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| his antagoniſt took his revenge, as he thought, 1563. 


by ſaying © He has a moſt ungainly figure 
and an affeQation of pompoſny unworthy of a tat. 54. 


man of genius.“ 


Johnſon had not obſerved that I was in the 
room. I followed him, however, and he agreed to 
meet me in the evening at the Mitre. I called on 
him, and we went thither at nine. We had a 
good ſupper, and port wine, of which he then 
{ometimes drank a bottle. The orthodox high- 
church ſound of the Mitre, the figure and man- 
ner of the celebrated Samuel Johnſon, the ex- 
traordinary power and preciſion of his conver- 
ſation, and the pride ariſing from finding my- 
ſelf admitted as his companion, produced a va- 

riety of ſenſations, and a pleaſing elevation of 
mind beyond what I had ever before experi- 
enced. I find in my Journal the following mi- 
nute of our converſation, which, though it 
will give but a very faint notion of what paſſed, 
is, in ſome degree, a valuable record; and it 
will be curious in this view, as ſhewing how 
habitual to his mind were fore opinions which 
appear in his works. 

“ Colley Cibber, Sir, was by no means a 
| blockhead ; but by arrogating to himſelf 550 
much, he was in danger of loſing that de 
of eſtimation to which he was entitled. 
friends gave out that he intended his birth-day 
Odes ſhould be bad: but that was not the caſe, 
Sir ; for he kept them. many months by him, 
and a few years before he died he ſhewed me 
one of them, with great ſolicitude to render it 
as perfect as might be, and I made ſome cor- 
rections, to which he was not very willing to 
ſubmit. I remember the following couplet in 
pllubon, to the King and himſelt.; 


« Perch'd 
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Perch'd on the eagle's ſoaring wing 
Ihe lowly linnet loves to ſing.“ 


Sir, he had heard ſomething of the fabulous 


tale of the wren ſitting upon the eagle's wing, 
and he had applied it to a linnet. Cibber's 
familiar ſtyle, however, was better than that 
which Whitehead has aſſumed. Grand non- 


ſenſe is inſupportable. Whitehead is but a lit- 


tle man to inſcribe verſes to players.“ 
I did not preſume to controvert this cenſure, 
which was tinctured with his prejudice againſt 


players; but I could not help thinking that a 


dramatick poet might with propriety pay a com- 
pliment to an eminent performer, as Whitehead 
has very happily done in his verſes to Mr. 
Garrick. 5 

Sir, I do not think Gray a firſt-rate poet. 
He has not a bold imagination, -nor much com- 
mand of words. The obſcurity in which he 
has involved himſelf will not perſuade us that 
he is ſublime. His Elegy in a church-yard has 
a happy ſelection of images, but I don't like 
what are called his great things. His Ode 
which begins | 


Ruin ſeize thee, ruthleſs King, 
< Confuſion on thy banners wait,” 


has been celebrated for its abruptneſs, and 
plunging into the ſubject all at once. But ſuch 
arts as theſe have no merit, unleſs when they 
are original. We admire them only once; 
and this abruptneſs has nothing new in it. We 
have had it often before. Nay, we have it in 
the old ſong of Johnny Armſtrong : 


£ Is 


— . 
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< Is there ever a man in all Scotland 
* From the higheſt eſtate to the lowelt degree, 


&c. 
And then, Sir, 


Jes, there is a man in Weſtmoreland, _ 
And Johnny Armſtrong they do him call. 5 


There, now, you plunge at once into the ſub- 


ject. You have no previous narration to lead 


you to it.— The two next lines i in that Ode are, 


I think, very good : 


© Though fann'd by conqueſt's crimſon wing, 
* They mock the air with idle ſtate . 3 91 


red be obſerved, chat although his 


opinion of Gray's poetry was widely different 
from mine, and I believe from that of moſt 


men of taſte, by whom it is with juſtice highly 


admired, there is certainly much abſurdity in 
the clamour which has been raiſed, as if he had 
been culpably injurious to the merit of rhat 
bard, and had been actuated by envy. Alas! 
ye little ſhort- ſighted criticks, could Johnſon be 


_ envious of the talents of any of his contempo- 


raries? That his opinion on this ſubject was 


what in private and in publick he uniformly ex- 


preſſed, regardleſs of what others might think, 
we may wonder, and perhaps regret; but it is 
ſhallow and unjuſt to charge him with expreſſ- 
ing what he did not think. 

Finding him in a placid humour, and wiſh- 
ing to avail myſelf of the opportunity which I 


fortunately 


My friend Mr. Malone, in his valuable comments on 


ol theſe lines, 


Shakſpeare, has. traced in that great poet the dijefa membra 
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1763. fortunately had of conſulting a ſage, to bear 
SY whole wiſdom, I conceived in the ardour of 
Etat. 54. youthful imagination, that men filled with a 


noble enthuſiaſm for intellectual improvement 
would gladly have reſorted from diſtant lands; 
' I opened my mind to him ingenuoully, and 
gave him a little ſketch of my life, to which he 
was pleaſed to liſten with great attention. 

I acknowledged, that though educated very 
ſtrickly in the principles of religion, I had for 
ſome time been miſled into a certain degree of 
infidelity; but that I was come now to a better 
way of thinking, and was fully ſatisfied of the 
truth of the Chriſtian revelation, though 1 was. 
not clear as to every point conſidered to be or- 
thodox. Being at all times a curious examiner 
of the human mind, and pleaſed with an undiſ- 
guiſed diſplay of what had paſſed in it, he call- 
ed to me with warmth, *© Give me your hand; 
I have taken a liking to you.“ He then began 
to deſcant upon the force of teſtimony, and the 
little we could know of final cauſes; ſo that the 
objections of, why was it ſo? or why was it not 
Jo? ought not to diſturb us: adding, that he 
Himſelf had at one period been guilty of a tem- 
porary neglect of religion, but that it was not 
the reſult of argument, but mere abſence of 
„„ <4 5 
Atter having given credit to reports of his bi- 
gotry, I was agreeably ſurprized when he ex- 
prefied the folowing very liberal ſentiment, 
which has the additional value of obyiating an 
objection to our holy religion, founded upon 
the diſcordant tenets of Chriſtians themſelves: 
For my part, Sir, I think all Chriſtians, whe- 


ther Papiſts or Proteſtants, agree in the eſſenti- 


al articles, and that their differences are trivial, 
and rather political than religious.“ N 
5 We 
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We talked of belief in ghoſts. He ſaid, 1763. 

« Sir, I make a- diſtinction between what a 
mia may experience' by the mere ſtrength of Etat. 54. 
his imagination, and what imagination cannot 
poſhbly produce. Thus, ſuppoſe I ſhould think 
that I ſaw a form, and heard a voice cry 
Johnſon, you are a very wicked fellow, and 
unleſs you repent you will certainly be punith- 

ed; my own unworthineſs is ſo deeply im- 
preſſed upon my mind, that I might imagine 1 
thus faw and heard, and therefore I ſhould not 

believe that an external communication had 
been made to me. But if a form ſhould appear, 
and a voice ſhould tell me that a particular man 
had died at a particular place, and a'particular 

hour, a fact which I had no apprehenſion of, 
nor any means of knowing, and this fact with 
all its circumſtances ſhould afterwards be un- 
queſtionably proved, I ſhould in that caſe be 
perſuaded that 1 had Nr rn 

imparted to me.“ 

Here it is proper, once for all, to give a 
true and fair ſtatement of Johnſon” s way of 
thinking upon the queſtion whether departed 
ſpirits are ever permitted to appear in this 
world, or in any way to operate upon human 
life. He has been ignorantly miſrepreſented as 
weakly credulous upon that ſubje& ; and there- 
fore, though I feel an inclination to diſdain and 
treat with ſilent contempt ſo abſurd a notion 
concerning my illuſtrious friend, yet as I find 
4 t has gained ground, it is neceſſary to refute 

The real fact then is, that Johnſon had 
N very philoſophical mind, and ſuch a rational 
reſpect for teſtimony, as to make him ſubmit 
. his underſtanding to what was authentically - 
90 proved, though he could not comprehend why 


it was ſo. Being thus diſpoſed, he was willing 
e 2 to 


4 
- & 
” at tas 
* „ 
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to inquire into the truth of any relation of ſu- 
pernatural agency, a general belief of which 
has prevailed in all nations and ages. But ſo 
far was he from being the dupe of implicit faith, 
that he examined the matter with a jealous at- 
tention, and no man was more ready to' refute 
its falſnood when he had diſcovered it. Church- 
ill, in his poem entitled“ The Ghoſt,” availed 
himſelf of the abſurd credulity imputed to John- 
ſon, and drew a caricature of him under the 
name of Pomyoso,” repreſenting him as one 
of the believers of the ſtory of a Ghoſt in Cock- 
lane, which in the year 1762 had gained very 


general credit in London. Many of my readers, 
Jam convinced, are to this hour under an im- 
preſſion that Johnſon was thus fooliſhly, de- 
ceived. It will therefore ſurprize them a good 
deal when they are informed upon undoubted 
authority, that Johnſon was one of thoſe by 
whom the impoſture was detected. The ſtory 


had become ſo popular, that he thought it 
ſhould be inveſtigated ; and in this reſearch he 
was aſſiſted by the Reverend Dr. Douglas, now 


Biſhop of Carliſle, the great detecter of impol- 
tures, who informs me, that after the gentle- 
men who went and examined into the evidence 


were ſatisfied of its falſity, Johnſon wrote in 
their preſence an account of it, which was pub- 
liſhed in the newſpapers and Gentleman's * 
garine, and undeceived the world“. 


* The account was as follows : „On the 4 of the it 
of February, many gerrlemen, eminent for their rank and 
character, were by the invitation of the Reverend Mr. 
Aldrich, af Clerke: well, aſſembled at his houſe, for the ex- 
amination of the noiſes ſuppoſed to be made by : a departed | 


ſpirit, for the detection of ſome enormous crime. 


in which the girl — to be diſturbed: dy Y A had, 


* About ten at night the gentlemen met in the chamber 


with 
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Our converſation proceeded. Sir, (aid 2. 


he) Iam a friend to ſubordination, as moſt con- 


ducive to the happineſs of ſociety. There is © 


reciprocal pleaſure in governing and being go- 
r bono” 

with proper caution, been put to bed by ſeveral ladies. They 
fat rather more than an hour, and hearing nothing, went 
_ down ſtairs, when they interrogated the father of the girl, 


who denied, in the ſtrongeſt terms, any knowledge or belief 


of fraud. 


a 


4 The ſuppoſed ſpirit had before publickly promiſed, by 


an affirmative knock, that it would atteud one of the gen- 
tlemen into the vault under the church of St. John, Clerk- 
enwell, where the body is depoſited, and give a token of 
her preſence there, by a knock upon her coffin ; it was 
therefore determined to make this trial of the exiſtence or 
veracity of the ſuppoſed ſpirit. t. 

- « While they were enquiring and deliberating, they were 
ſummoned into the girl's chamber by ſome ladies who were 
near her bed, and who had heard knocks and ſcratches. 
When the gentlemen entered, the girl declared that ſhe felt 
the ſpirit. like a mouſe upon her back, and was required to 
hold her hands out of bed. From that time, though the 
ſpirit was very ſolemnly required to manifeſt its exiſtence by 
appearance, by impreſſion on the hand or body of any pre- 
ſent, by ſcratches, knocks, or any other agency, no evidence 
of any preter-natural power was exhibited. Na 


»The ſpirit was then very ſeriouſly advertiſed that the 


= perſon to whom the promiſe was made of ſtriking the coffin, 


was then about to - viſit. the vault, and that the performance 
of the promiſe: was then claimed. The company at one 
o'clock went into the church, and the gentleman to whom 
the promiſe was made, went with another into the vault. 
The ſpirit was ſolemnly required to perform its promiſe, 
but nothing more than filence enſued: the perſon ſuppoſed 
to be accuſed by the ſpirit, then went down with ſeveral 
others, but no effect was perceived. Upon their return they 
examined the girl, but could dra no confeſſion from her. 
Between two and three ſhe deſired and was permitted to go 


1 » 


home with her father. n | 

II Tt is, therefore, the opinion of the whole aſſembly, that 
the child has ſome art of making or counterfeiting a particu- 
lar noiſe, and that there is no agency of any higher cauſe,” 


tat. 54. 


— 


[ 


| "ny 
| 
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ny 
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1763. „ Dr. Goldſmith is one of the firſt men we 
— now have as an authour, and he is a very worthy 
nat. 54. man too. He has been loole i in his principles, 

but-he is coming right.. 

I mentioned, Mallet's ly "df Exvina, 
which had been acted the preceding winter at 
Drury-lane, and that the Honourable Andrew 

Erfkine, Mr. Dempſter, and myſelf, had joined 
in writing a pamphlet, entitled 5 Critical Stric- 
- tures” againſt it *. That the mildneſs of Demp- 
ſter's difpoſition' had; however, relented ; and 
he: had candidly Bids Me have hardly a right 
to abuſe this tragedy; for, bad as it is, how 
vain ſhould either of us be to write one not near 
ſo good: Jonxsox. * Why no, Sir; this 
is not juſt reaſoning, Jou may abuſe a tragedy, 
though you cannot write one. Vou may old 
a carpenter who has made you a bad table, 
-though you cannot make A table. It is not your 
trade to make tables 
I When I talked to. him a the. ter d eſtate 
to which I was heir, he aid, 5* Sir, let me tell 
vou, that to be a Seotch dandkord, where you 
rave a number of fatnilies dependant upon you, 
and attached to you, is, perhaps, as high a ſitua- 
tion as humanity can arrive at. A merchant up- 
on the Change of London; with a hundred 
- thouſand pounds, is nothing: an Englifh dake, 
With an immenſe fortune; 18 "nothing ; He Has 
n tenants who, conſider themſelves as under 

patriarchal care, and- who will follow him to 
the Feld oben any emergency.” „ 3k oli Hy 
D %% 12 His 


* 5 4 fry ; | 4 F 3 


VETS. "he 8 177 in lag Maler himſelf ſome- 
times wrote, charactentſed this pamp! ;hlet as the crude e 
. forts of exyy, petulance, and ſelf-conceit.“ There 0 | 
thus three epithets, we the three auth6urs had ; A Wee 
conterition how each. ſhould be appropriated, 
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His notion of the dignity of a Scotch landlord 


had been formed upon what he bad heard of www 
the Highland Chiefs; for it is long ſince a low- Etat. 54. 


land landlord has been ſo curtailed in bis feudal 
authority, that he has little more influence over 
his tenants than an Engliſſi landlord; and of 
late years moſt of the Highland: Chiefs have de- 
ſtroyed, by means too well known, the aneh 
power which they once enjoyed. 

Hle proceeded: © Your going abroad, Sir; 
and breaking off idle habits, may be of great 
importance to you. I would go where there 
are courts and learned men. There is a good 


deal of Spain that not been perambulated. 
I would have you Dither.. A man of infe- 
y furniſh us with uſeful 


rior talents to your 
ohbſervations upon that country.“ His ſuppoſing 
me, at that period of life, capable of writing an 
account of my travels that would deſerve to be 
read, elated me not a little. 
I appeal to every impartial reader nhother this 
faithful detail of his frankneſs, complacency, 
and kindneſs to a young man, a ſtranger and a 
Scotchman, does not refute the unjuſt opinion 
of the harſhneſs of his general demeanour. His 
occaſional reproofs of folly, impudence, or im- 
piety, and even the ſudden ſallies of his conſti- 
tutional irritability of temper, which have been 
preſerved for the poignancy of their wit, have 
produced that opinion among thoſe Who have 
not conſidered that ſuch inſtances, though col- 
lected by Mrs. Piozz into a ſmall volume, and 
read over in a few hours, were, in fact, ſcat- 
tered through a long ſeries of years; years, in 
which his time was chiefly ſpent in inſtructing 
and delighting mankind by his writings and on- 
verſation, in acts of piety to God, and good- 
will to men. 


I complained 
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1763, I complained to him that I had not yet acquir- 


ed much knowledge, and aſked his advice as to 


tat. 54. my ſtudies. He ſaid, Don't talk of ſtudy 


now. I will give you a plan; but it will require 
ſome time to conſider of it.“ It is very good 
in you, Mr. Johnſon, (I replied) to allow me 
to be with you thus. Had it been foretold to 
me ſome years ago that I ſhould paſs an evening 
with the authour of the RamBLER, how ſhould 
I have exulted!”? What I then expreſſed was 
ſincerely from the heart. He was ſatisfied that 
it was, and cordially anſwered, Sir, I am 
glad we have met. I hope we ſhall paſs many 
evenings and mornings 185 together.” We 
finiſhed a couple of bottle of port, and ſat till 
between one and two in the morning. | 

He wrote this year in the Critical Review the 
account of Telemachus, a Maſk,” by the 
Reverend George Graham, of Eton College. 
The ſubject of this beautiful poem was particu- 
larly intereſting to Johnſon, who had much 
experience of the conflict of oppoſite princi- 
ples, which he deſcribes as, The contention 
between pleaſure and virtue, a ſtruggle which 
will always be continued while the preſent ſyſ- 
tem of nature ſhall ſubſiſt; nor can hiſtory or 
poetry exhibit more than pleaſure triumphing 
over virtue, and virtue ſubjugating pleaſure.” 

As Dr. Oliver Goldſmith will frequently ap- 
pear in this narrative, I ſhall endeavour to make 
my readers in ſome degree acquainted, with his 
fingular character. He was a native of Ireland, 
and a contemporary with Mr. Burke, at Trinity 
College, Dublin, but did not then give much 
promiſe of future celebrity. He, however, ob- 
ſerved to Mr. Malone, that © though he made 
no great figure in mathematicks, which was a 


ſtudy 
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| ſtudy in much repute there, he could turn an 1763. 
Ode of Horace better than any of them.” He 
afterwards ſtudied phyſick at Edinburgh, and Etat. 54. 

upon the Continent ; and 1 have been inform- 
ed, was enabled to purſue his travels on foot, 
partly by demanding at Univerſities to enter the 
liſts as a diſputant, by which, according to. the 
cuſtom of many of them, he was entitled to the 
premium of a crown, when luckily for him his 
challenge was not accepted; ſo that, as I once 

_ obſerved to Dr. Johnſon, he di i/puted his paſſage 

through Europe. He then came to. England, 
and was employed ſucceſſively in the capacities 
of an uſher to an academy, a corrector of the 
preſs, a reviewer, and a writer for a newſpaper. 
He had ſagacity enough to cultivate aſſiduouſly 

the acquaintance of Johnſon, and his faculties 
were gradually enlarged by the contemplation of 
ſuch a model. 'To me and many others it ap- 
peared that he ſtudiouſly copied the manner of 

Johnſon, though indeed, upon a ſmaller ſcale. 

At this time think he had publithed nothing 
with his name, though it was pretty. generally 
known that one Dr. Goldſmith was the authour 
of © An Eſſay on the preſent State of polite Lite- 
rature, and of The Citizen of the World,” 
a ſeries of letters ſuppoſed to be written from 
London by a Chinele. No man had the art of 
diſplaying with more advantage-as a writer, 
whatever literary acquiſitions he made. Nil 
quod tetigit non ornavit *.” His mind reſembled 

a fertile, but thin ſoil. There was. a quick, 
but not a ſtrong vegetation,” of whatever chanc- 
ed to be thrown upon it. No deep root could 
be ſtruck. The oak of the foreſt did not grow 
| there; 


_ Sor: his Fpicaph i in Weſtminſter Abbey; written * Dr. 


Joh nſon. 
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there; but the elegant ſhrubbery and the ſra- 
grant, parterre appeared in gay ſucceſſion. It has 


1! rat, 54: been generally circulated and believed that be 


was a mere fool in converſation 3 ; but, in truth, 
this has becn greatly exaggerated. He had, no 
doubt, a more than common. ſhare of that hurry 
of ideas which we often find in his countrymen, 
and which ſometimes produces a laughable con- 
fuſion in expreiling them. He was very -much 
What the French call un etourdi, and from vani- 
ty and an eager deſire of being conſpicuous 
wherever he was, he frequently talked care- 
leſsly without knowledge of the fubjeet, or even 
without thought. His perſon was ſhort, his 
_ countenance coarſe and vulgar, his deportment | 
that of a ſcholar aukwardly affecting the ea 
gentleman. Thoſe who were in any way . 
tinguiſhed, excited envy in him to fo _ 
lous an exceſs, that the inſtances of it are hardly 
credible. When accompanying two beautiful 
young ladies with their mother on a tour in 


France, 


n alluſion to this, Mr. Horace Walpole, who admired 
his writings, ſaid he was © an inſpired iel ; , and Garrick 
deſcribed him as one | 2 


10 for ſhortneſs call'd Noll, 
„Who wrote like an angel, and talk d like poor Poll.” 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds has mentioned to me had he frequently 
heard Goldſmith talk warmly of the pleaſure of being liked, 
and obſerve how hard it would be if literary excellence ſhould 
preclude a man from that ſatĩ: faction, which he perceived it 
often did, from the envy which attended i it; and therefore 
Sir Joſhua was convinced that he/was intentionally more ab- 
ſurd, in order to leſſen himſelf in ſocial intercourſe, truſting 
that his character would be ſ ufficiently ſupported by his works. 
if it indeed was his intention to appear abſurd in company, 
he was very often ſucceſsful. But with due deference to 1 
| Jaſhua' s Ingenuity, I — the conjeQure too * 2 
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France, he was ſeriouſly angry that more attenti - 1963; 
on was paid to them than to him; and once at the 
exhibition of the Fantocciui, in London, when Wat. 54. 
thoſe who ſat next him obſerved with what dex- 
terity a puppet was made to toſs a pike, he could 
not bear that it ſhould have ſuch praiſe, and 
exclaimed with ſome warmth, hae Lean 
do it better myſelf.” 

He, I am afraid, had no ſettled ſtem of any 
ſort, ſo that his conduct muſt not be ſtrictl 
{crutinifed ; but his affections were ſocial ' — 
generous, and when he had mone _ he gave it 
away very liberally. His defire imaginary 
conſequence predominated over his attention to 
truth. When he began to rife into notice, he 
ſaid he had a brother who was Dean of Durham, 

a fiction ſo eaſily detected, that it is wonderful 
how he ſhould have been ſo inconſiderate as to 
hazard it. He boaſted to me at this time of the 
power of his pen in commanding money, which 
I believe was true in a certain degree, though 
in the inſtance he gave he was by no means cor- 
rect. He told me that he had ſold a novel for 
four hundred pounds. This was his “ Vicar of 
Wakefield.” But Johnſon informed me, that 
he had made the bargain for Goldſmith, and 
the price was ſixty pounds. * And, Sir, (ſaid 
he) a ſufficient price too, when it was ſold ; for 
then the fame of Goldſmith had not been ele- 
vated, as it afterwards was, by his © Traveller ;* 
and the bookſeller had ſuch faint hopes of profit 
by his bargain, that he kept the manuſeript by 
him a long time, and did not publiſh it rill after 
the Traveller had appeared. Then, to be ſure, 
it was accidentally worth more mone 

Mrs. Piozz1 + and Sir John ie S. have 
ſtrangely mil- aten the _— of Goldſmith's 


ſituation 


5 Anecdotes of Fa AER 119. 
6 Life of Johnſon, p. 420. 


— EI Ay 
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1563. ſituation and Johnſon's friendly interference, 
— when this novel was ſold. I ſhall give it au- 
Etat. 54. then tically from Johnſon's. own exact narra- 


himſelf drunk with Madeira, to drown care, and fretting 


— enn 
J received one morning a meſſage from 


poor Goldſmith that he was in great diſtreſs, 


and, as it was not in his power to come to me, 
begging that I would come to him as ſoon as 
poſſible. I ſent him a guinea, and promiſed to 
come to him directly. I accordingly went as 
ſoon as I was dreſt, and found that his landlady 
had arreſted him for his rent, at which he was 
in a violent paſſion. I perceived that he had al- 
ready changed my guinea, and had got a bottle 
of Madeira and a glaſs before him. I put the 
cork into the bottle, defired he would be calm, 
and began to talk to him of the means by which 


he might be extricated. He then told me that 
he had a novel ready for the preſs, which he 


produced to me. I looked into it, and ſaw its 
merit; told the landlady I ſhould ſoon return, 
and having gone to a bookſeller, ſold it for ſix- 
ty pounds. I brought Goldſmith the money, 


and he diſcharged his rent, not without rating 


his landlady in a high tone for having uſed him 
iin | | 
My 
* It may not be improper to annex here Mrs. Piozzi's ac- 
count of this tranſaction, in her own words, as a ſpecimen 
of the extreme inaccuracy with which all her anecdotes of 
Dr. Johnſon are related, or rather diſcoloured and diſtort- 
ed. I have forgotten the year, but it could ſcarcely I 
think be later than 1765 or 1766, that he was called ab- 
ruptly from our houſe after dinner, and returning in abont 
three hours, ſaid he had been with an enraged authour, 


whoſe landlady prefſed him for payment within doors, 
while the bailiffs beſet him without ; that he was drinking 


over 
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My next meeting with | Johnſon was on. Fri- 1763. 
day the firſt of July, when he and I and Dr. 
Goldſmith ſupped together at the Mitre. I was tat. 54. 
before this time pretty well acquainted with 
Goldſmith, who was one of the brighteſt orna- 

ments of the Johnſonian ſchool. Goldſmith's 

reſpectful attachment to Johnſon was then at its 

height; for his own literary reputation had not 

yet diſtinguiſhed him ſo. much as to excite a_ 
vain defire of competition with his great maſ- 

ter. He had increaſed. my admiration of the 
goodneſs of Johnſon's heart, by incidental re- 

marks in the courſe of converſation, ſuch as, 

when I mentioned Mr. Levet, whom he enter- 

tained under his roof, He is poor and honeſt, 

which is recommendation enough to Johnſon ;?? 

and when I wondered that he was very kind toa 

man of whom I had heard a very bad character, 

„He is now become miſerable, and that inſures 

the protection of Johnſon.” | 

Goldſmith attempted this evening to main- 
tain, I ſuppoſe from an affectation of paradox, 
that knowledge was not deſirable on its own ac- 
count, for it often was a fource of unhappineſs. 
JoRNSo N. Why, Sir, that knowledge may 
in ſome caſes produce unhappineſs, I allow. 
But, upon the whole, knowledge per /e is cer- 
tainly an object which every man would with to 
attain, although, perhaps, he may not take the 

trouble neceſſary for attaining it.“ Me 
Dr. 


over a novel, which, when fin. hed, was to be his anole for- 
tune, but he could nat get it done for diſtraction, nor could he 
ſtep out of doors to offer it for ſale. Mr. Johnſon, there- 
fore, ſet away the bottle, and went to the bookſeller, recom- « 
mending the performance, and de/iring ſome immediate relief; 
which when he brought back to the writer, he called the 
woman of the houſe diredly to partake of punch, and paſs their 
time in merriment.” Anecdotes of Johnſon, p. 119. 
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Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated political 


—— and biographical Writer, being mentioned, 
Etat. 54. Johnſon 5 „ Campbell is a man of much | 


compoſition is almoſt incredible, and his jabours e 6h 


knowledge, and has a 2 gobd [ſhare of imagina- 
tion. His © Hermippus Redivivus” is very en- 
tertaining, as an account'of the Hermetick phi- 
lofophy, and as furniſhing a curious hiſtory of 
the extravagancies of the human mind. If it 
were merely imaginary, it would be n6thing at 
all. Campbell is not always 'rigidly careful of 
truth in his converſation; but I do not believe 
there is any thing of this careleſſneſs in his 
books. Campbell is a good man, -a pious man. 
J am afraid he has not been in the inſide of a 
church for many years; but he never paſſes a 
church without pulling off his hat. This ſhews 
that he has good principles. I uſed to go pret- 
ty often to Campbell's on a Sunday evening, 
till 1 began to conſider that the ſhoals of 
Scotchmen who flocked about him might pro- 
bably ſay, when any thing of mine was well 
done, Ay, ws he hes learnt this of CAWKELT.: 1 


He 


l am inelined to think an he was Akufbrmes as to this 

circumſtance, I own I am jealous for my worthy friend Dr. 

John Campbell. For though Milton could without remorſe 
abſent himfelf from publick worſhip, I cannot. On the 
contrary, I have the ſame habitual impreſſions upon my 
mind, with thoſe of a truly venerable Judge, who ſaid to 
Mr. Langton, Friend Langton, if I have not been at 
church on Sunday, I do not fee] myſelf eaſy.” Dr. Camp- 
bell was a ſincerely religious man. Lord Macartnev, who is 
eminent for his variety of knowledge, and attention to men 

of talents, and knew him well, told me, that when he call- 
ed on him in a morning, he found him reading a chapter in 
the Greek New Teſtament, which he informed his Lordſhip 
was his conftant practice. The quantity of Dr. Campbells 


him large profits. Dr. Joſeph Warton told me that Joknſon 


Taid of Ne « He is the chef! authour that ever grazed 
the common of literature.“ 
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He talked very contemptuouſly of Churchills 1763. 
poetry, obſerving, that it had a temporary ? 
currency, only from its audacity of abuſe, and tat. 54. 
being filled with | living names, and that it 
would fink into oblivion.” I ventured to hint 
that he was not quite a fair judge, as Churchill 
had attacked him violently, JohNSo N. Nay, 
Sir, L am a very fair judge. He did not at- 
tack me violently till he found J did not like his 
poetry; and his attack on me ſhall not prevent 
me from continuing to ſay what I think of him, 
from an apprehenſion that-it may be aſcribed to 
_ reſentment. No, Sir, I called the fellow a 
blockhead at firſt, and I will call him-a block- 
head ſtill. However, I will acknowledge that I 
have a better opinion of him now, than I once 
had; for he has ſhewn more fertility than I ex- 
rected. To be ſure, he'isa tree that cannot 
produce good fruit: he only bears crabs. But, 
Sir, a tree that produces a great many crabs is 
better than a tree which produces only a few.“ 
In this depreciation of Churchill's poetry 1 
7 4 not agree with him. It is very true that 
the greateſt part of it is upon the topicks of the 
day, on Which account, as it brought him 
great fame and profit at the time, it muſt pro- 
portionally ſlide out of the publick attention as | 
other occaſional objects ſucceed. But Churchill 
had extraordinary vigour both of thought and 
expreſſion. His . of the players will 
ja. be valuable to the true lovers of the drama; 
and his ſtrong caricatures of ſeveral eminent 
men of his age, will not be forgotten by the 
curious. Let me add, that there are in his 
works many paſſages which are of a general 
nature; and his Prophecy of Famine”” is a 
a | man of no eee merit. It is, indeed, 
1 donor 1% falſely 
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falſely injurious 'to Scotland; but therefore 
may be allowed a greater ſhare of invention. | 

Bonnel Thornton had juſt publiſhed a bur- 
leſque Ode on St. Cecilia's day, adapted to 
the ancient Britiſh muſick, viz. the ſalt-box, 
the Jew's-harp, the marrow-bones and cleaver, 
the hum-ſtrum or hurdy-gurdy, &c.'”* John- 
ſon praiſed its humour, and ſeemed much di- 
verted with it. . He wits repens the dN A. 
« In . more n this FIR ſhall j join, 
* 'And clattering and GENERAL and clapping 

. £4.;combineg” /, 
With a rap and a tap, while the hollow ſide 
«ſounds, id 1 

* Up and down leaps the fap, and with en ang 
Taft 959 $8 rebounds. | 

* 8 the periodical ode” called Tur 
Cds SSEUR, He ſaid it wanted matter. — 
No doubt it has not the deep thinking of John- 
ſon's writings. But ſurely it has julf views of 
the ſurface of life, and a very fprightly man- 
ner. His opinion of: TAE WoALD was not 
much higher than of the Connoiſſeur : 

Let me here apologize for the imperfect man- 
ner in which Jam obliged to exhibit Johnſon's 
converſation at this period. In the early part 
of my acquaintance with him, I was ſo wrapt 
in admiration of his extraordinary colloquial ta- 
lents, and ſo little accuſtomed to his peculiar 
mode of expreſſion, that I found it extremely 
difficult to recollect and record his converſation 


with its genuine vigour and vivacity. In pro- 


greſs of time, when my mind was, as it were, 
Bock impregnated with the Johnſonian ther, 
could, with much more facility and exactneſs, 


carry 
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carry in my memory and commit to paper the 1763. 
exuberant variety of his wiſdom and wit. — 
At this time Miſs Williams, as ſhe was then tat. 54. 
called, though ſhe did not refide with him 1n the 
Temple under his roof, but had lodgings in 
Bolt-court, Fleet-ſtreet, had ſo much of his 
attention, that he every night drank tea with 
her before he went home, however late it might 
be, and ſhe always fat up for him. This, it 
may be fairly conjectured, was not alone a 
proof of his regard for her, but of his on 
unwillingneſs to go into ſolitude before that un- 
ſeaſonable hour at which he had habituated him- 
ſelf to expect the oblivion of repoſe. Dr. 
Goldſmith, being a privileged man, went with 
him this night, ſtrutting away, and calling to 
me with an air of ſuperiority, like that of an 
eſoterick over an exoterick diſciple of a ſage of 
antiquity, I go to Miſs Williams.“ I con- 
feſs, I then envied him this mighty privilege, 
of which he ſeemed ſo proud ; but it was not 
long before I obtained the ſame mark of diſtinc- | 
tion. 
On Tueſday. the th of July, I again aired 
— Johnſon. He told me he had looked into the 
poems of a certain pretty voluminous modern 
Writer, which had lately come out, but could find 
no thinking in them. BoswELL. Is there not 
imagination in them, Sir?” Jonxsox. *« Why, 
Sir, there is in them what was imagination, 
but it is no more imagination in him, than 
ſound is ſound in the echo. And his diction 
too is not his own. We have long ago ſeen 
white- robed- innocence, and nnn . 
mc ads. 
| Talking of London, he obſerved, 0 Sir, * 
you wiſh to have a juſt notion of the magnitude 
of this age you muſt not be a with ſee- 


ing 
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1763. ing its great ſtreets and ſquares, but muſt ſur- 
wa— vey the innumerable little lanes and courts. It 
Atat. 54. jg not in the ſhewy evolutions of buildings, but 


of it as 


in the multiplicity of human habitations which 
are crowded together, that the wonderful im- 
menſity of London conſiſts.“ —1 have often 
amuſed myſetf with thinking how different a 
place London is to different people. They, 
whoſe narrow minds are cotitracted to the con- 
ſideration of ſome one particalar purſuit, view 
it only through that medium. A politician 
thinks of it merely as the feat of government in 
irs different departments; a'grazier, as the vaſt 
market for cattle; a mercantile man, as a place 


Where a prodigious deal of buſtneſs is done up- 
on Change; 4 dramatick enthuſiaſt, as the 


grand ſcene of theatrical entertainments; a man 
of pleaſure, as an aſſemblage of taverns, and 


the great empotrium for ladies of eaſy virtue. 
But the intellectual man is ſtruck with it, as 
comprehending the whole of human life in all 


its variety, the Sauen of WING? is inen 
hauſtible. 5 


On Wedneſday, July 6; be was Segel to 


ap with me at my lodgings 1n'Downing-tftreet, 
_ Weſtminſter. But on the preceding night my 
landlord having behaved very rudely to me and 
ſome company who were with UC; I had re- 
ſolved not to remain another night in his houſe. 
1 was exceedingly uneaſy at the aukward ap- 
pearance I ſuppoſed I ſhould make to Johnſon 
-and-the-other- gentlemen whom 1 had invited, 
net being able to receive them at home, Ad 


being obliged to order ſupper at the Mitre. 
went NAP in the morning, and talked 
a' ſerious diſtreſs.” He laughed and 


aid, © 'Confider, Sir, how Atiignificant this 
| wil n twelvemonth hence,” — Were this 
5 conſideration 
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conſideration to be applied to-moſt of the lit- 1763. 
tle vexatious incidents of life, by which our 
quiet is too often diſturbed, it would prevent tat. 54- 


many painful ſenſations. I have tried it fre- 
quently, with good effect.“ „There is no- 
thing (continued he) in this mighty misfor- 
tune; nay, we ſhall be better at the Mitre.“ 
I told him that I had been at Sir John Field- 


ing's office, complaining of my landlord, and 


had been informed, that though I had taken 
my lodgings for a year, I might, upon proof 
of his bad behaviour, quit them when I pleaſed 
without being under an obligation to pay rent 
for any longer time than while I poſſeſſed them. 
The fertility of Johnſon's mind could ſhew it- 
ſelf even upon ſo ſmall a matter as this. Why, 
Sir, (ſaid he,) I ſuppoſe this muſt be the law, 
ſince you have been told ſo in Bow-lſtreet. 
But, if your landlord could hold you to your 
bargain, and the lodgings ſhould be yours for 
a year, you may certainly uſe them as you think 
fit. So, Sir, you may quarter two life-guard- 


men upon him; or you may fend the greateſt 


ſcoundrel you can find into your: apartments; 
or you may ſay that you want to make ſome ex- 
periments in natural philoſophy, and may burn 
a large quantity of aſſafœtida in his houſe.” 

I cannot allow any fragment whatever that 
_ floats in my memory concerning the great ſub- 
ject of this work to be loſt. Though a fmall 
particular may appear triffing to ſome, it will 


be reliſhed by others, while every little ſpark 


adds ſomething to the general blaze. And to 


pleaſe the true, candid, warm admirers of John- 


ſon, and in any degree increaſe the ſplendour 
of his reputation, I bid defiance to the ſhafts of 
_ ridicule, or even of malignity; thouſands of 
them have been diſcharged at my Journal of 

r ö 
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1763. a Tour to the Hebrides,” yet it ſtill fails un- 
— hurt along the ſtream of time,” and as an 
tat. 54. attendant upon Johnſon, —** Purſues the tri- 


umph, and partakes the gale.” 

I had as my gueſts this evening at the Mitre 
tavern, Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Goldſmith, Mr. 
Thomas Davies, Mr. Eccles, an Iriſh gentleman, 


for whoſe agreeable company I was obliged 


to Mr. Davies, and the Reverend Mr. Ogilvie, 
a Scotch clergyman, authour of ſeveral poems, 


who was very defirous of being in company 
with my illuſtrious friend, while I, in my turn, 


was proud to have the honour. of ſhewing one 
of my countrymen upon what eaſy terms John- 
ſon permitted me to live with him. | 

© Goldſmith, as uſual, endeavoured with too 
much eagerneſs, to ſhine, and diſputed very 
warmly with Johnſon againſt the well-known 


maxim of the Britiſh conſtitution, © the King 


yy 


can do no wrong ;” affirming, that © what was 


morally falſe could not be politically true; and 


as the King might, in the exerciſe of his regal 
power, command and cauſe the doing of what 


Was wrong, it certainly might be ſaid, in ſenſe | 


and in reaſon, that he could do wrong.” 
JohNsoN. Sir, you are to conſider, that in 

our conſtitution, according to its true princi- . 
ples, the King is the head; he is ſupreme; he 
is above every thing, and there is no power by 
which he can be tried. Therefore it is, Sir, 
that we hold the King can do no wrong, that 
Whatever may happen to be wrong in govern- 
ment may not be above our reach, by being 
aſcribed to Majeſty. Redreſs is always to be 
had againſt oppreſſion, by puniſhing the im- 
mediate agents. The King, though he ſhould 
command, cannot force a Judge to condemn a 
man unjuſtly therefore it is the Judge whom we 
Eg EG 9 proſecute 
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proſecute and pumſh. Political inſtitutions are 1763. 
formed upon the conſideration of what will 
moſt frequently tend to the good of the whole, . 
although now and then exceptions may occur. 
Thus it is better in general that a nation 
ſhould have a ſupreme legiſlative power, al- 
though it may at times be abuſed. And then, 
Sir, there is this conſideration, that if the abuſe 
be enormous, Nature will riſe” up, and claim. 
ing ber original rights, overturn a corrupt po- 
litical ſyſtem.” I mark this animated ſentence 
with / peculiar pleaſure, as a noble inſtance 
of that truly dignified ſpirit of freedom which 
ever glowed in his heart, though he was charged 
with flaviſh tenets by ſuperficial obſervers, be- 
cauſe he was at all times indignant againſt that 
falſe patriotiſm, chat pretended love of free- 
dom, that unruly reſtleſſneſs, which is incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſtable authority of any good 
government. 

This generous - inen which he uttered 
with great fervour, ſtruck me exceedingly, and 
ſtirred my blood to that pitch of fancied re- 
ſiſtance, the poſſibility of which I am glad to 
keep in mind, but to which J truſt I 1 ſhall 
be forced. - 

Great abilities (ſaid he) are not requiGite 

for an Hiſtorian; for in hiſtorical compoſition, 
all the greateſt powers of the human mind are 
| quieſcent. He has facts ready to his hand; ſo 
there is no exerciſe of invention. Imagination 
is not required in any high degree; only about 
as much as is uſed in the lower kinds of poetry. 
Some penetration, accuracy, and colouring 

will fit a man for the taſk, if he can give the ap- 

plication which is neceſſary , 

Bayle's Dictionary is a very uſeful aroth 
for thoſe to conſult who love the biographical 
you DE literature, which is what I love moſt. 

W £17 Talking 
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Talking of the eminent writers in Queen 


WW Anne's reign, he obſerved, © I think Dr. Ar- 
Etat. 54. buthnot the firſt man among them. He was 


the moſt univerſal genius, being an excellent 
phyſician, a man e learning, and a man 
of much humour. Mr. Addiſon was, to be 
ſure, a great man; his learning was not pro- 
found ; but his morality, his humour, and his 
elegance of writing, ſet him very high.” 

Mr. Ogilvie was unlucky enough to chooſe 
for the topick of his converſation the praiſes of 
his native country. He began with ſaying, 
that there was very rich land round Edin- 
burgh. Goldſmith, who had ſtudied phyſick 
there, contradicted this, very untruly, with a 
incering laugh. Diſconcerted a little by this, 
Mr. Ogilvie then took new ground, where, I 
ſuppoſe, he thought himſelf perfectly ſafe ; for 
he obſerved, that Scotland had a great many. 
noble wild proſpects. JohNsoN. “I believe, 
Sir, you have a great many. Norway, too, 
has noble wild proſpects: and Lapland is re- 
markable for prodigious: noble wild proſpects. 
But, Sir, let me tell you, the nobleſt- proſ- 
pect which a Scotchman ever ſees, is the high 
road that leads him to England !” This unex- 
pected and pointed fally produced a roar of ap- 
plauſe. After all, however, thoſe, who ad- 
mire the rude grandeur of Nature, cannot de- 
ny it to Caledonia. 

On Saturday, July, I. Wand Johnſon ſur- 
_ rounded with a numerous levee, but have not 
preſerved any part of his converſation. On the 
14th we had anotherevening by ourſelves at the 
Mitre. It happening to be a very rainy night, 
I made ſome common- place obſervations on the 
relaxation of nerves and depreſſion of ſpirits 
which ſuch weather occaſioned; adding, how- 
ever, that it was ä for the vegetable crea- 

A K A tion. 
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tion. Johnſon, who, as we have already ſeen, 1763. 
denied that the temperature of the air had any * 


influence on the human frame, anſwered, with * 
a ſmile of ridicule, ** Why yes, Sir, it is good 
for vegetables, and for the animals who eat 
thoſe vegetables, and for the animals who eat 


thoſe animals.” This obſervation of his aptly. 
enough introduced a good ſupper; and I ſoon 
forgot, in Johnſon's company, the influence of 


a moiſt atmoſphere. 
Feeling myſelf now quite at eaſe as his com- 


panion, though I had all poſſible reverence. for 


him, I expreſſed a regret that I could not be ſo 
eaſy with my father, though he was not much 


older than him, and certainly had not more 
learning and greater abilities to depreſs. me, I 
aſked him the reaſon of this. Joansox,, © Why. 
Sir, Iam a man of the world. I hve in the 


world, and I take, in ſome degree, the colour 


of the world as it moves along. Your father, 
is a judge in a remote part of the iſland, and 


all his notions are taken from the old * 


Beſides, Sir, there muſt always be a ſtruggle 


between a father and ſon, while one aims at 
power and the other at independence.“ I ſaid, 


I was afraid my father would force me to be a 


lawyer. JoRHNSoN. „Sir, you need not be 
afraid of his forcing you to be a laborious prac- 
tiſing lawyer; that is not in his power. For 


as the proverb ſays, One man may lead a horſe 


to the water, but twenty cannot make him 
drink.“ He may be diſpleaſed that you are not 
what he wiſhes you to be; but that diſpleaſure 


will not go far. If he inſiſts only on your hav- 


ing as much law as is neceſſary for a man of 
property, and then endeavours to get you. into 
Parliament, he is quite in the right.“ 


He enlarged very convincingly upon the ex- 


; cellence of rhyme | over blank verſe in Engliſh 


poetry. 


Ætat. 54. 
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poetry. I mentioned to him that Dr. Adam 
Smith, in his lectures upon compoſition, when 


Etat. 54.1 ſtudied under him in the College of Glaſgow, 


had maintained the ſame opinion ſtrenuouſly, 
and I repeated ſome of his arguments. Jonxsox. 
“Sir, I was once in company with Smith, and 
we did not take to each other; but had I known 
that he loved rhyme as much as you tell me he 
does, I ſhould have HUOGED him.” 

Talking of thoſe who denied the truth of 
Chriſtianity, he ſaid, © It is always eaſy to be 
on the negative ſide. If a man were now to 
deny that there is ſalt upon the table, you could 


not reduce him to an abſurdity. Come, let us 


try this a little further. I deny that Canada is 
taken, and I can ſupport my denial by pretty 
good arguments. The French are a much more 
numerous people than we; and it is not likely 
that they would allow us to take it. But the 
miniſtry have aſſured us, in all the formality of 
the Gazette, that it is taken. Very true. But 
the miniſtry have put us to an enormous expence 
by the war in America, and it is their intereſt to 
perſuade us that we have got ſomething for our 

money.—But the fact is confirmed by thouſands” 

of men who were at the taking of it.'—Ay, but 
theſe men have till more intereſt in deceiving 

us. 'They don't want you ſhould think the French 

have beat them, but that they have beat the French, 

Now ſuppoſe you ſhould go over and find that 
it is really taken, that would only fatisfy your- 
ſelf; for when you come home we will not be- 
lieve you. We will fay you have been bribed, 

—Yet, Sir, notwithſtanding all theſe plauſible 
objections, we have no doubt that Canada is 
really ours. Such is the weight of common 
teſtimony. How much ſtronger are the evi- 


dences of the Chriſtian religion?“ 3 
o 
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ed; but I would not adviſe a rigid adherence 
fo a particular plan of ſtudy. [| myſelf have Eat. 54. 


never perſiſted in any plan for two days toge- 
ther. A man ought to read juſt as inclination 
leads him; for what he reads as a taſk will do 
him little good. A young man ſhould read 


five hours in a day, and ſo may acquire a great 


deal of knowledge.“ | 

To a man of - vigorous intellect and ardent 
curioſity like his own, reading without a regu- 
lar plan may be beneficial ; though even fuch 
a man muſt ſubmit to it, if he would attain a 
tull underſtanding of any of the ſciences. 


To ſuch a degree of unreſtrained frankneſs 
had he now accuſtomed me, that in the courſe 


of this evening I talked of the numerous re- 
flections which had been thrown out againſt 
him on account of his having accepted a pen- 
fion from his preſent Majeſty. ** Why, Sir, 
(faid he, with a hearty laugh,) it is a mighty 
fooliſn noiſe that they make. I have accepted 
of a penſion as a reward which has been thought 
due to my literary merit; and now that I have 
this penſion, I am the ſame man in every re- 
ſpect that I have ever been; I retain the ſame 
principles. It 1s true that I cannot now curſe 
({miling) the houſe of Hanover; nor would it 
be decent for me to drink King James's health 
in the wine that King George gives me money 
to pay for. But, Sir, I think that the pleaſure 
of curſing the houſe of Hanover, and drinking 


King james's health, are amply overbalanced 


by three hundred pounds a year.” 
There 


When I mentioned the ſame idle clamour to him ſeveral | 


years afterwards, he ſaid, with a ſmile, © I wiſh my pen- 


fion were twice as large, that they might make twice as much 
noiſe.” 
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There was here, moſt certainly, an affeQa- 


A tion of more Jacobitiſm than he really had, 
Etat. 54. and indeed an intention of admitting, for the 


moment, in a much greater extent than it real- 
ly exiſted, the charge of diſaffection imputed 
to him by the world, merely for the purpoſe 
of ſhewing how dexterouſly he could repel an 
attack, even though he were placed in the moſt 
diſadvantageous poſition ; for I have heard him 
declare, that if holding up his right hand would 
have ſecured victory at Culloden -to Prince 
Charles's army, he was not ſure he would have 
held it up; ſo little confidence had he in the 
right claimed by the houſe of Stuart, and ſo 
fearful was he of the conſequences of another 
revolution on the throne of Great-Britain ; and 
Mr. Topham Beauclerk aſſured me, he had 
heard him fay this before he had his penſion. 
At another time he ſaid to Mr. Langton, No- 
thing has ever offered that has made it worth 
my while to conſider the queſtion. fully.” 
He, however, alſo ſaid to the ſame gentleman, 
talking of King James the Second, It was 
become impoſſible for him to reign any longer 
in this country.“ He no doubt had an early 
attachment to the houſe of Stuart; but his zeal 
had cooled as his reaſon ſtrengthened. Indeed I 
| heard him once ſay, that © after the death of a 
violent Whig, with whom he uſed to contend. 
with great eagerneſs, he felt his Toryiſm much 
_ abated *.” I ſuppoſe he meant Mr. Walmſley. 
He adviſe me, when abroad, to be as much 
as I could with the Profeſſors in the Univerſi- 
ties, and with the Clergy ; for from their con- 
verſation I might expect the beſt accounts of 
every thing in whatever country I ſhould be, 


| with 


Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, zd edit, p. 402. 
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with the additional advantage of keeping my 1763. 


learning alive. 


It will be obſerved, that when giving me tat. 54- 
advice as to my travels, Dr. Johnſon did not 
dwell upon cities, and palaces, and pictures, 
and ſhews, and Arcadian ſcenes. He was of 
Lord Eſſex's opinion, who adviſes his kinſman 


Roger Earl of Rutland, © rather to go an hun- 
dred miles to ſpeak with one wiſe man, than 
five miles to ſee a fair town.“ 


I deſcribed to him an imprudent fellow frum 


Scotland, who affected to be a ſavage, and 


railed at all eſtabliſhed ſyſtems. JonsoN. 


There is nothing ſurprizing in this, Sir. He 


wants to make himſelf conſpicuous. He would 
tumble in a hog-ſtye, as long as you looked at 
him and called to him to come out. But let 
him alone, never mind him, and he'll ſoon 
give it over.” 

I added, that the ſame perſon halntained 
that there was no diſtinction between virtue 
and vice. JoHns0N. © Why, Sir, if the fel- 
low does not think as. he ſpeaks, he is lying; 
and I ſee not what honour he can propoſe to 
himſelf from having the charaQer of a lyar. 
But if he does really think that there is no diſ- 
tinction between virtue and vice, why, Sir, 


when he leaves our e let us count our 
prone. 


Sir David 9 now one of the judges 


of Scotland by the title of Lord Hailes, had 
contributed much to increaſe my high opinion 
of Johnſon, on account of his writings, long 
before I attained to a perſonal acquaintance 
with him; I, in return, had informed Johnſon 


of Sir David's eminent character for learning 


Loa 


Letter to Rutland on Travel, 1596. 
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1563. and religion; and Johnſon was ſo much pleaſed, 
WV. that at one of our evening meetings he gave 
Etat. 54. him for his toaſt. I at this time kept up a very 


frequent correſpondence with Sir David; and 1 
read to Dr. Johnſon to-night the following paſ- 
ſage from the letter which I had laſt received 
from him: ahh | 
It gives me pleaſure to think that you haye 
obtained the friendſhip. of Mr. Samuel Johnſon. 
He is one of the. beſt moral writers which 
England has produced. At the ſame time, 
I envy you the free and undiſguiſed converſe 
with ſuch a man. May I beg you to preſent my 
beſt reſpects to him, and to aſſure him of the 
veneration which I entertain for the authour of 
the Rambler and of Raſſelas? Let me recom- 
mend this laſt work to you; with the Rambler 
you certainly are acquainted, In Raflelas you 
will ſee a tender-hearted operator, who probes 
the wound only to heal it. Swift, on the con- 
trary, mangles human nature. He cuts and 
ſlaſhes, as if he took pleaſure in the operation, 
like the tyrant who ſaid, - [ta feri ut ſe ſentiat 
emori. Johnſon ſeemed to be much gratified 
by this juſt and well-turned-compliment. 
He recommended to me to keep a journal of 
my life, full and unreſerved. He ſaid it would 
be a very good exerciſe, and would yield me 
reat ſatis faction when the particulars were 
aded from my remembrance. I was uncom- 
monly fortunate in having had a previous coin- 
cidence of opinion with him upon this ſubject, 
for I had kept ſuch a journal for ſome time; 
and it was no ſmall pleaſure to me to have this 
to tell him, and to receive his approbation. 
He counſelled me to keep it private, and faid 
I might ſurely have a friend -who would burn 
it in cafe of my death. From this habit I have 
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been enabled to give the world ſo many anec- 1763. 
dotes, which would otherwiſe have been loſt 
to poſterity. I mentioned that I was afraid 1 t. 56. 
put into my journal too many little incidents. 
Jonnson. © There is nothing, Sir, too little 
for ſo little a creature as man. It is by ſtudy- 
ing little things that we attain the great art of 
having as little miſery and as much happineſs 
as poſſible.“ ; | 
Next morning Mr. : Dempſter happened to 
call on me, and was ſo much ſtruck even with | 
the imperfe& account which I gave him of Dr. y 
Johnſon's converſation, that to his honour be it 
recorded, when I complained that drinking 
port and fitting. up late with him, affected my 
nerves for ſome time after, he ſaid, One had 
better be palſied at eighteen, than not keep 
company with ſuch a man.“ „ - 
On Tueſday, July 18, I found tall Sir Tho- 
mas Robinſon fitting with Johnſon. Sir Tho- 
mas faid, that the King of Pruſſia valued him- 
ſelf upon three things ;—upon being a hero, 
a muſician, and an authour. Joxnsow. ** Pret- 
ty well, Sir, for one man. As to his being an 
authour, I have not looked at his poetry ; but 
his proſe is poor ſtuff. He writes juſt as you 
might ſuppoſe Voltaire's footboy to do, who 
has been his amanuenſis. He has ſuch parts 
as the valet might have, and about as much of 
the colouring of the ſtyle as might be got by 
tranſcribing his works.” When I was at Fer- 
ney, I repeated this to: Voltaire, in order to re- 
concile him ſomewhat to Johnſon, whom he, in 
affecting the Engliſh mode of expreſſion, had pre- 
viouſly charaQeriſed as a ſuperſtitious dog; 
but after hearing ſuch a criticiſm on Frederick 
the Great, with whom he was then on bad 
terms, he exclaimed, An — 
7 | t 
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But I think the criticiſm much too ſevere; 


— ** the Memoirs of the Houſe of Branden- 
Kut. 54. burgh” are written as well as works of that 


kind. His poetry, for the ſtyle of which he 
himſelf makes a frank apology, *© Jargonnant un 
Frangois barbare,” though fraught with perni- 
cious ravings of infidelity, has, in many places, 
great animation, and in ſome a pathetick ten- 
derneſs. 
Upon this coutemptuous animadverſion on 
the King of Pruſſia, I obſerved to Johnſon, © It 
would ſeem then, Sir, that much leſs parts are 
neceſſary to make a King, than to make an Au- 
thour; for the King 61 Pruſſia is confeſſedly 
the greateſt King now in Europe, yet you think 
he makes a very poor figure as an Authour.“ 
Mr. Levet this day ſhewed me Dr. Johnſon's 
library, which was contained in two garrets 
over his Chambers, where Lintot, ſon of the 
celebrated bookſeller of that name, had former- 
ly his ' printing-houſe. I found a number of 
good books, but very duſty and in great confu- 
fion. The floor was ſtrewed with manuſcript 
leaves, in Johnſon's own hand-writing, . which 
1 beheld with a degree of veneration, ſuppoſing 
they perhaps might contain portions of the 
Rambler, or of Raſſelas. 1 obſerved an appa- 
ratus for chymical experiments, of which John- 
ſon was all his life very fond. The place ſeem- 
ed to be very favourable for retirement and me- 
ditation. Johnſon told me, that he went up 
thither without mentioning it to his ſervant, 
when he wanted to ſtudy, ſecure from interrup- 
tion; for he would not allow his ſervant to ſay 
he was not at home when he really was. A- 
ſervant's ſtri& regard for truth, (ſaid he) muſt 
be weakened by ſuch a practice. A philoſopher 
1 know that it 1s * a form of denial ; 1 
| | ew 
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few ſervants are ſuch nice diſtinguiſhers. If I 1563. 
accuſtom a ſervant to tell a lye for ne, have 
not reaſon. to apprehend that he will tell many tat. 54. 


lies for him/elf? J am, however, ſatisfied that 
every ſervant, of any degree of intelligence, 
underſtands ſaying his maſter is not at home, 
not at all as the affirmation of a fact, but as 
cuſtomary words, intimating that his maſter 
wiſhes not to be ſeen; ſo that there can be no 
bad effect from it. 3 

Mr. Temple, now vicar of St. Gluvias, 
Cornwall, who had been my intimate friend for 
many years, had at this time chambers in Far- 
rar's-· buildings, at the bottom of Inner Temple- 
lane, which he kindly lent me upon my quitting 
my lodgings, he being to return to Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. 1 found them particularly 
convenient for me, as they were ſo near Dr. 
Johnſon's. | 
On Wedneſday, July 20, Dr. Johnſon, Mr. 
Dempſter, and my uncle Dr. Boſwell, who 
happened to be now in London, ſupped with 
me at theſe Chambers. . JoynsoN. * Pity. is 
Not natural to man. Children are always cruel. 
Savages are always cruel. Pity is acquired and 
improved by the cultivation of reaſon. We 
may have uneaſy ſenſations from ſeeing a crea- 
ture in diſtreſs, without pity ; for we have not 
pity unleſs we wiſh to relieve them. When I 
am on my way to dine with a friend, and find- 
ing it late, have bid the coachman make haſte, 
if I happen to attend when he whips his horſes, 
I may feel unpleaſantly that the animals are put 
to pain, but I do not wiſh him to deſiſt. No, Sir, 
I with him to drive on.!? - : | 10 

Mr. Alexander Donaldſon, bockſeller of 
Edinburgh, had for ſome. time opened a ſhop 
in London, and ſold his cheap editions of the 
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1763, moſt popular Engliſh books, in defiance of the 
— ſuppoſed common-law right of Literary Pro- 
tat. 54. Per ty. Johnſon, though he concurred in the 
opinion which was afterwards ſanctioned by a 
decree from the Houſe of Lords, that there 
was no ſuch right, was at this time very angry 
that the bookſellers of London, for whom he 
uniformly profeſſed much regard, ſhould ſuffer 
from an invaſion of what they had ever conſi- 
dered to be ſecure, and he was loud and violent 
againſt Mr. Donaldſon. He is a fellow who 
takes advantage of the law to injure his bre- 
thren; for, notwithſtanding that the ſtatute ſe- 
cures only fourteen years of excluſive right, it 
has always been underſtood by the trade, that 
he, who buys the copy-right of a book from 
the authour, obtains a perpetual property; and 
upon that belief, numberleſs bargains are made 
to transfer that property after the expiration of 
the ſtatutory term. Now Donaldſon, I fay, 
takes advantage here, of people who have really 
an equitable title from uſage; and if we conſi - 
der how few of the books, of which they buy 
the property, ſucceed fo well as to bring profit, 
we ſhould be of opinion that the term of four- 
teen years is too ſhort; it ſhould be ſixty 
years.” DemesTtr. © Donaldſon, Sir, is 
anxious for the encouragement of literature. 
= He reduces the price of books, fo that poor 
10 __. ſtudents may buy them.” Joanson, (laugh- 
| ing.) Well, Sir, allowing that to be his mo- 
tive, he is no better than Robin Hood, who 
robbed the rich in order to give to the poor.” 
| It is remarkable, that when the great queſtion 
1 concerning Literary Property came to be ulti- 
| s mately tried before the ſupreme tribunal of this 
country, in conſequence of the very ſpirited 
I exertions of Mr. Donaldſon, Dr. Johnſon was 
4 | N zealous 
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zealous againſt a perpetuity; but he thought 1763. 
that the term of the excluſive right of authour www 


| ſhould be conſiderably enlarged. He was then tat. 54. 


for granting a hundred years. 


Ihe converſation now turned upon Mr. 


David. Hume's ſtyle. JoHNSsoN. Why, Sir, 
his ſtyle is not ' Engliſh; the ſtructure of his 
ſentences is French. Now the French ſtructure 


and the Engliſh ſtructure may, in the nature of 


things, be equally good. But if you allow that 
the Poliſh language 1s eſtabliſhed, he is wrong. 
My name might originally have been Nicholſon, 
as well as Johnſon; but were you to call me 
Nicholſon now, you would call me very ab- 
„„ 

Rouſſeau's treatiſe on the inequality of man- 
kind was at this time a faſhionable topick. It 
gave rife to an obſervation by Mr. Dempſter, 
that the advantages of fortune and rank were 
nothing to a wiſe man, who ought to value on- 
ly merit. JoyNsoN. © If man were a ſavage, 
hving in the woods by himſelf, this might be 
true; but in civiliſed ſociety we all depend up- 
on each other, and our happineſs is very much 
owing to the good opinion of mankind. Now, 


Sir, in civiliſed ſociety, external advantages 


make us more reſpe&ed. A man with a good coat 
upon his back meets with a better reception than 

he who has a bad one. Sir, you may analyſe 
this, and ſay what is there in it? But that will 
avail you nothing, for it is a part of a general 
ſyſtem. Pound St. Paul's church into atoms, 
and conſider any fingle atom : it 1s, to be ſure, 
good for nothing: but, put all theſe atoms to- 
gether, and you have St, PauPs church. So it 
is with human felicity, which is made up of 
many ingredients, each of which may be ſhewn 
to be very inſignificant. In civilifed ſociety, 
N man 
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- perſonal merit will not ſerve you ſo much as 


— money will. Sir, you may make the experi- 
Etat. 54 ment. Go into the ſtreet, and give one man a 


lecture on morality, and another a ſhilling, and 
ſee which will reſpe& you moſt. If you wiſh 
only to {upport nature, Sir William Petty fixes 
your allowance at three pounds a year; but as 
times are much altered, let us call it ſix pounds. 
This ſum will fill your belly, ſhelter you from 
the weather, and even get you a ſtrong laſting 
coat, ſuppoſing it to be made of good bull's 
hide. Now, Sir, all beyond this is artificial, 
and is deſired in order to obtain a greater de- + 
gree of reſpect from our fellow-creatures. 
And, Sir, if ſix hundred pounds a year pro- 
cure a man more conſequence, and, of courſe, 
more happineſs than ſix pounds a year, the ſame 
proportion will hold as to fix thouiand, and ſo 
on as far as opulence can be carried. Perhaps 
he who has a large fortune may not be ſo hap- 
py as he who has a ſmall one; but that mutt 
proceed from other cauſes than from his having 
the large fortune: for, c@teris paribus, he who 
is rich in a civiliged ſociety, muſt be happier 
than he who is poor; as riches if properly uſed, 
(and it is a man's own fault if they are not,) 
muſt be productive of the higheſt advantages. 
Money, to be ſure, of itſelf is of no uſe; for 
its only uſe is to part with it. Rouſſeau, and 
all thoſe who deal in paradoxes, are led away 
by a childiſh defire of novelty. When I was a 

boy, 1 uſed always to chooſe the wrong fide of 
2 debate, becauſe moſt ingenious things, that 
is to lay, moit new things, could be ſaid upon 
it. Sir, there is nothing for which you may 
not muſter up more plauſible arguments, than 
thoſe which are urged againſt wealth and other 
| external advantages. Why now, there is ſteal- 
1 ing 
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ing ; why ſhould it be thought a crime? When 1763. 
we confider by what unjuſt methods property 

has been often acquired, and that what was un- Etat. 54. 
juſtly got it muſt be unjuſt to keep, where is 
the harm of one nian's taking the property of 
another from him ? Beſides, Sir, when we con- 

| ſider the bad uſe that many people make of 
their property, and how much better uſe the 
thief may make of it, it may be defended as a 
very allowable practice. Yet, Sir, the experi- 
ence of mankind has diſcovered ſtealing to be 
ſo very bad a thing, that they make no ſcruple 

to hang a man for it. When I was running 
about this town a very poor fellow, I was a 
great arguer for the advantages of poverty; 
but I was, at the ſame time, very ſorry to be 
poor. Sir, all the arguments which are brought 
to. repreſent poverty as no evil, ſhew it to be 

_ evidently a great evil. You never find people 
labouring to convince you that you may live 
very happily upon a plentiful fortune.—So you 

hear people talking how miſerable a king . muſt 
be; and yet they all wiſh to be in his place.” 

It was ſuggeſted that kings muſt be unhappy, 
becauſe they are deprived of the greateſt of all 
ſatisfactions, eaſy and unreſerved ſociety. Jorin- 
SON. That is an ill-founded notion. Being a 
king does not exclude a man from ſociety. 
Great kings have always been ſocial. The 

. King of Pruſſia, the only great king at preſent, 
is very ſocial. Charles the Second, the laſt 
King of England who was a man of parts, was 
ſocial; and our Henrys and Edwards were all 
fon itch e „ 

Mr. Dempſter having endeavoured to main- 
tain that intrinſick merit ought to make the on- 
ly diſtinction amongſt mankind. Jotnson. 
Why, Sir, "mankind have found that this 
Vorl. I. B b | cannot 
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1763. cannot be. How. ſhall we determine the pro- 
— bod of intrinſick merit ? Were that to be 


N 14 


have ſettled it upon a * WRITE 12 8 5 
A man is born to hereditary rank; or his be- 
ing appointed to certain offices, gives him a cer- 
tain rank. Subordination tends greatly to hu- 
man happineſs. Were we all upon an equality, 
we ſhould have no other enjoyment than mere 
animal pleaſure,” 


T faid, I conſidered diſtinction of rank to be 
of ſo much 5 in civiliſed 1 that 


„ 


wien to 25 Lg e w be wo Sir, 
if you were to dine only once, and it were ne- 
ver to be known where Jou dined, vou would 
chooſe rather to dine with the firſt man for ge- 
nius; but to gain moſt re aſpect, you ſhould dine 
with the firſt duke i in England. For nine peo- 
ple in ten that you meet with, would have a 


higher opinion of you; for havin ws g dined with a 


duke; and the great genius himſelt would receive 
you better, becauſe you had been with the great 


„ 7 So i 


He took care to guard himſelf againſt any 
poſſible ſuſpicion that. bis ſettled principles of 
reverence for rank and reſpect for Wealth were 
at all owing to mean or intereſted motiyes; for 
Ws; Hs, his own independence as a. literary 


As) Ya wan. 
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man. No man (faid he) who ever lived by 1763. 
literature, has lived more independently than I L--w 
have done.“ He faid he had taken longer time Ætat. 54. 
than he needed to have done in compoling his 

Dictionary. He received our compliments upon 

that great work with complacency, and told us 
that the Academy della Cruſca could ſcarcely be- 
Heve that it was done by one man. 

Next morning I found him alone, and ben 
preſerved the following fragments of his conver- 
ſation. Of a gentleman who was mentioned, 
he ſaid, © I have not met with any man for a 
long time who has given me ſuch general diſ- 
pleaſure. He is totally unfixed in his princi- 
ples, and wants to puzzle other people.“ ] ſaid, 
his principles had been poiſoned by a noted in- 

fidel writer, but that he was, nevertheleſs, a 
benevolent good man. JorinsoN. © We can 
bave no dependence upon that inſtinctive, that 
conſtitutional goodnels which is not founded 
upon principle. I grant you that ſuch a man 
may be a very amiable member of fociety. I can 
conceive him placed in ſuch a fituation that he is 
not much tempted to deviate from what is right; 
and as every man prefers virtue when there is 
not ſome ſtrong incitement to tranſgreſs its pre- 
cepts, I can conceive him doing nothing wrong. 
But if ſuch a man ſtood in need of 'money, 1 
ſhould not like to truſt him; and'T ſhould cer- 
tainly'not truſt him with young ladies, for there 
there 1s always temptation. Hume, and other 
ſceptical innovators, are vain men, and will grati- 
fy themſelves at any expence. Truth will not af- 
ford ſufficient food to their vanity 3 ; fo they have 
betaken themſelves to errour. T ruth, Sir, is a 
cow which will yield ſuch people no more milk, 7 7 
and ſo they. an are gone 10 milk the bull. If 1 ts, 
| 'B b 2 could 
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could have allowed myſelf to gratify my vanity 
at the expence of truth, what — me might I have 
acquired. Every thing which Hume has ad- 
vanced againſt Chriſtianity had paſſed through 
my mind long before he wrote. Always re- 
member this, that after a ſyſtem is well ſettled 

upon poſitive evidence, a few partial objections 
ought not to ſhake it. The human mind is ſo 
limited, that it cannot take in all the parts of a 
ſubject, ſo that there may be objections raiſed 
againſt any thing. There are objections againſt 


a plenum, and objections againſt a vacuum; yet 


one of them muſt certainly be true.“ 


I N mentioned Hume's argument againſt the be- 


lief of miracles, that it is more probable that 
the witneſſes to the truth of them are miſtaxen, 
or ſpeak falſely, than that the miracle ſhould be 
true. JohxS N. Why, Sir, the great diffi- 
culty of proving miracles ſhould make us very 
cautious in believing them. But let us conſi- 
der ; although Gop, has made Nature. to ope- 

rate * certain fixed laws, 750 it is not e 


LE 


certainty where x we were fore in darkneſs and 

doubt. The miracles which prove it are atteſt- 

ed by men who had no intereſt in deceiving us; 

but who, on the contrary, were told that they 
ſhould ſuffer perſecution, and did actually lay 

down their lives in confirmation of the truth of 

the facts which they aſſerted. Indeed, for ſome 

centuries the heathens did not pretend to deny 

the miracles; but ſaid they were performed by 
the aid of evil ſpirits. Ibis is a circumſtance of 

great weight. Then, Sir, when we take the 
Proofs derived from prophecies which have 18 
0 
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which, in my opinion, there can be no doubt, 
we have as ſtrong evidence for the miracles in 
ſupport of Chriſtianity, as the nature of the 
thing admits.” e 2 
At night, Mr. Johnſon and I ſupped in a pri- 
vate room at the Turk's Head coffee-houſe, in 
the Strand. I encourage this houſe (ſaid he); 


for the miſtreſs of it is a good civil woman, and 


has not much buſineſs. CL? | 
„Sir, I leve the acquaintance of young people; 
becauſe, in the firſt place, I don't like to think 
. myſelf growing old. In the next place, young ac- 
quaintances mult laſt longeſt, if they do laſt ; 
and then, Sir, young men have more virtue than 
old men; they have more generous ſentiments 
in every reſpect. I love the young dogs of this 
age : they have more wit and humour and know- 
ledge of life than we had; but then the dogs 
are not ſo good ſcholars. Sir, in my earl 
years I read very hard. It is a ſad reflection, 
but a true one, that I knew almoſt as much at 
eighteen as I do now. My judgment, to be 
ſure, was not ſo good; but, I had all the facts. 
I remember very well, when I was at Oxford, 
an old gentleman ſaid to me, © Young man, 
ply your book diligently now, and acquire a 
ſtock of knowledge; for when years come upon 
you, you will find that poring upon books will 
be but an irkſome taſk.” * 
his account of his reading, given by him- 
ſelf in plain words, ſuſfibiently confirms what I 
have already advanced upon the diſputed queſ- 
tion as to his application. It reconciles any 
ſeeming inconſiſtency in his way of talking upon 
it at different times; and ſhews that idleneſs and 
reading hard were with him relative terms, the 
import of which, as uſed by him, muſt be ga- 


thered 
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evidence. Suppoſing a miracle poſſible, as to D *4 
| at. . 
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thered from a compariſon with what ſcholars of 


—— different degrees of ardour and aſſiduity have 
Etat. 54: been known to do. And let it be remembered, 
that he was now talking ſpontaneouſly, and ex- 


prefling his genuine ſentiments ; whereas at 
other times he might be induced from his ſpirit - 
of contradiction, or more properly from his 
love of argumentative contelt, to ſpeak lightly 
of his own application to ſtudy. It is pleaſing to 
conſider that the old gentleman's gloomy pro- 
phecy as to the irkſomeneſs of books to men of 
an advanced age, which is too often fulfilled, 

was ſo far from being verified in Johnſon, that 
his ardour for literature never failed, and his 
laſt writings had more eaſe and vivacity than ay | 
of his earlier productions. 

He mentioned to me now, for the firſt time, 
that he had been diſtreit by melancholy, and for - 
that reaſon had been obliged to fly from ſtudy 
and meditation, to the diſſipating variety of life. 
Againſt melancholy he recommended conſtant 
occupation of mind, a great deal of exerciſe, 
moderation in eating and drinking, and eſpeci- 
ally to ſnun drinking at night. He ſaid melan- 
choly people were apt to fly to intemperance for 


relief, but that it ſunk them much deeper in mi- 
ſery. He obſerved, that labouring men who 


work hard, and live ſparingly, are ſeldom or 
never troubled, with low ſpirits. 
He again inſiſted on the duty of maintaining 


ſubordination of rank. Sir, I would no more 


deprive. a nobleman of his reipeQ, than of his 


money. I conſider myſelf as acting a part in 


the great ſyſtem of ſociety, and I do to others 
as I would have them do.to me. I would be- 
have to a nobleman as I ſhould expect he would 
behave to me, were I a nobleman and he Sam, 

| | =; 
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Johnſon. * Sir, there is one Mrs. Macaulay * 

in this' town, a great republican. One day 
when I was at her houſe, I put on a very grave 
countenance, and ſaid to her, Madam, I am 
now become a convert to your way of thinking. 
Iam convinced that all mankind are upon an 


equal footing ; and to give you an unqueſtion- 
able proof, Madam, that J am in earneſt, here 


is a very, ſenſible, civil, well- behaved fellow- 
citizen, your footman ; I defire that he may be 
allowed to fit down and dine with us.“ I thus, 
Sir, ſhewed her the abſurdity of the levelling 
doctrine. She has never liked me ſince. Sir, 
your levellers with to level down as far as them- 
ſelves; but they cannot bear levelling vp to 
_ themſelves. They would all have ſome people 
under them ; why not then have ſome people 
above them; ? f mentioned a certain authour 
who diſguſted me by his forwardnels, and by 
ſhewing no deference to noblemen into whoſe 


9 he was admitted. JohN S0WB W. Sup- 


poſe a ſhoemaker ſhould claim an equality with 
him as he does with a Lord; how would he ſtare. 
Why, Sir, do you ſtare? (fays the ſhoemaker,) 
I do great ſervice to ſociety. - * Tis true, I am 
-paid for doing it ; but ſo are you, Sir: and I 
am ſorry to ſay it, better paid than I am, for do- 


ing ſomething not ſo neceſſary. For mankind 


could do better without your books, than with- 

out my ſhoes.” Thus, Sir, there would be a 
- perpetual ſtruggle for precedence, were there 
no fixed invariable rules for the diſtinction of 
rank, which creates no jealouſy, as it is allowed 
to be accidental.“ | 
: He 


, This one Mrs. Macaulay was the fame perlonage who 
afterwards made herſelf ſo much known as the celebrated 
female hiſtorian.“ 
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Hie faid, Dr. Joſeph Warton was a very agree- 


— able man, and his © Eſſay on the Genius and 
Etat. 54. Writings of Pope, a very pleaſing book. I 


wondered that he delayed ſo long to give us the 
continuation of it. ſohN SN. Why, Sir, 
I ſuppoſe he finds himſelf a little diſappointed, 
in not having been able to perſuade the world 
to be of his opinion as co Pope.” 

We have now been favoured with the con- 
cluding volume, in which, to uſe a parliamen- 
tary expreſſion, he has explained, ſo as not to 
appear quite ſo adverſe to the opinion of the 


world concerning Pope, as was at firſt thought; 


and we muſt all agree, that his work is a moſt 


valuable acceſſion to Engliſh literature. 


A writer of deſerved eminence being menti- 
oned, Johnſon ſaid, Why, Sir, he is a man 
of, good parts, but being originally poor, he has 

ot a love of mean company and low jocularity ; 
a very bad thing, Sir. To laugh is good, as to 
talk is good. But you ought no more to think 
it enough if you laugh, than you are to think 


it enough if you talk, You may laugh in as 


many ways as you talk ; and ſurely every way of 


talking that is practiſed cannot be eſteemed.” 


I ſpoke of Sir James Macdonald as a young 
man of moſt diſtinguiſhed merit, who united 
the higheſt reputation at Eton and Oxford, 
with the patriarchal 'ipirit of a great Highland 
Chieftain. I mentioned that Sir James had ſaid 
to me, that he had never ſeen Mr, Johnſon, but 


he had a great reſpect for him, though at the 


fame time it was mixed with ſome degree of 
terrour. JoHNSON. Sir, if he were to be ac- 
quainted with me, it might leſſen both.” 

The mention of this gentleman led us to talk 


of the Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland, to. viſit 


| which 
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which he expreſſed a wiſh that then appeared to 1763. 
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me a very romantick fancy, which I little 


thought would be afterwards realized. He told 
me, that his father.had put Martin's account of 
thoſe iſlands into his hands when he was very 


young, and that he was highly pleaſed with it ; 


that he was particularly ſtruck with the St. 
Kilda man's notion that the high church of 
Glaſgow had been hollowed out of a rock; a 
circumſtance to which old Mr. Johnſon had di- 
rected his attention. He ſaid, he would go to 
the Hebrides with me, when I returned from 
my travels, unleſs ſome very good companion 
ſhould offer when I was abſent, which he did 
not think probable ; adding, There are few 
people to whom] take ſo much to as you.” And 
when talked of my leaving England, he ſaid, 
with a very affectionate air, My dear Boſwell, 
I ſhould be very unhappy at parting, did I think 
we were not to meet again.” —l cannot too of- 
ten remind my readers, that although ſuch in- 
ſtances of his kindneſs are doubtleſs very flatter- 
ing to me, yet hope my recording them will be 
aſcribed to a better motive than to vanity ; for 
they afford unqueſtionable evidence of his ten- 
derneſs and complacency, which ſome, while 
they were forced to acknowledge his great pow- 
ers, have been ſo ſtrenuous to deny. 

He maintained, that a boy at ſchool was the 


_ happieſt of human beings. I ſupported a dif- 


ferent opinion, from which I have never yet vari- 
ed, that a man is happier; and I enlarged upon 
the anxiety and ſufferings which are, endured 
at ſchool. JoaxsoNn. © Ah! Sir, a boy's being 
flogged is not ſo ſevere as a man's having the 
hiſs of the world againſt him. Men have a ſo- 
licitude about fame ; and the greater ſhare they 

have 


tat. 54. 
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1763. have of it, the more afraid they are of loſ- 
— ing it.” I ſilently aſked myſelf, *<* Is it poſſible 
Etat. 54- that the great Samuel Johnſon really entertains 
any ſuch apprehenſion, and is not confident 
that his exalted fame is eſtabliſhed upon a foun- 
dation never to be ſhaken ?” 5 
He this evening drank a bumper to Sir David 
Dalrymple, as a man of worth, a ſcholar, and 
a wit.—“ I have (ſaid he) never heard of him 
except from you ; but let him know my opinion 
of him : for as he does not ſhew himſelf much 
in the world, he ſhould have the praiſe of the 
few who hear of him.” 1 
On Tueſday, July 26, 1 found Mr. Johnſon 
alone. It was a very wet day, and I again com- 
plained of the diſagreeable effects of ſuch wea- 
ther. JonnsoN. © Sir, this is all imagination, 
which phyſicians encourage; for man lives in 
air, as a fiſh lives in water; ſo that if the at- 
moſphere preſs heavy from above, there is an 
equal refiſtance from below. To be ſure, bad 
weather is hard upon people who are obliged to 
be abroad; and men cannot labour fo well in 
the open air in bad weather, as in good: but, 
Sir, a ſmith or a tailor, whoſe work is within 
doors, will ſurely do as much in rainy weather 
as in fair. Some very delicate frames, indeed, 
may be affected by wet weather, but not com- 
mon conſtitutions.” 5 N 
Me talked of the education of children; and 
_ I aſked him what he thought was beſt to teach 
them firſt. JounsoNn, © Sir, it is no matter 
what you teach them firſt, any more than what 
leg you ſhall put into your breeches firſt. Sir, 
you may ſtand diſputing which is beſt to put in 
firſt, but in the mean time your breech is bare, 
Sir, while you are conſidering which of two 
N | ” things 
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things you ſhould teach your child firſt, another 
boy has learnt them both.“ 


379 


1763. 
— 


On Thurſday, July 28, we again ſupped * 


in private at the Turk's Head coffee- houſe. 
Jonxsox. “ Swift has a higher reputation than 
he deſerves. His excellence is ſtrong ſenſe; 
for his humour, though very well, is not re- 


markably good. I doubt whether the © Tale of 
a Tub? be his; for he never owned it, and it is 


much above his yg manner. 

* Thomſon, I think, had as much of the 

poet about him as moſt writers. Every thing 
appeared to him through the medium of his 
favourite purſuit. He could not have viewed 
thoſe two candles et but with a poetieal 
eye.“ 
Flas not à great deal of wit, Sir?“ 
JouNsoN. © I do not think ſo, Sir. He is, in- 
deed, continually attempting. wit, but he fails. 
And I have no more pleaſure in hearing a man 
attempting wit and failing, than in ſeeing a 
man trying to leap over a ditch and tumbling 
into it.” 


He laughed heartily, when 1 mentioned to 


bim a ſaying of his concerning Mr. Thomas 


Sheridan, which Foote took a wicked pleaſure 
to circulate. ** Why, Sir, Sherry is dull, na- 
turally dull; but it muſt have taken him a great 
deal of pains to become what we now fee him. 
Such an exceſs of ſtupidity, Sir, is not in Na- 


ture. —“ So (ſaid he,) allowed him all his 


own merit. 

He now added, © Sheridan cannot bear me. 
bring his declamation to a point. I aſk him a 
. queſtion, What do you mean to teach ?* 


Beſides, 


This opinion was given by him more at large at a ſub- 


ſequent period. See Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” 
3d edit. p. 32. | 
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1763. Beſides, Sir, what influence can Mr. Sheridan 
have upon the language of this great country 
Etat. 54- by his narrow exertions. Sir, it is burning a 


farthing candle at Dover, to ſhew light at Ca- 
lais.“ 40 
Talking of a young man who was uneafy 
from thinking that he was very deficient in 
learning and knowledge, he ſaid, A man has 
no reaſon to complain who holds a middle 


| place and has many below him; and perhaps 


he has not fix of his years above him;—per- 
haps not one. Though he may not know any 
thing perieQly, the general maſs of knowledge 
that he has acquired is conſiderable. Time 
will do for him all that is wanting.” 
The converſation then took a philoſophical 
turn. JoHNsoN. Human experience, which 
is conſtantly contradicting theory, is the great 
teſt of truth. A ſyſtem, built upon the diſcove- 
ries of a great many minds, is always of more 


ſtrength, than what is produced by the mere 


workings of any one mind, which, of itſelf, 
can do Tittle. There is not fo poor a book in 
the world but what would be a prodigious ef- 
fort were it wrought out entirely by a ſingle 
mind, without the aid of prior inveſtigators: 
The French writers are ſuperficial, becauſe they 
are not ſcholars, and ſo proceed upon the mere 
power of their own minds; and we ſee how ve- 
little power they have.” 1215 Wy 
* As to the Chriſtian religion, Sir, beſides 
the ſtrong evidence which we have for it, there 
is a balance in its favour from the number of 
great men who have been convinced of its truth, 
after a ſerious conſideration of the queſtion. 
Grotius was an acute man, a lawyer, a man 
accuſtomed to examine evidence, and he was 
convinced. Grotius was not a recluſe, but a 
| e 
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man of the world, who certainly had no bias to 1763. 


the ſide of religion. Sir Iſaac Newton ſet out . 
an infidel, and came to be a very firm be- Etat. 54. 


liever.“ 


He this evening again recommended to me 
to perambulate Spain *. I ſaid it would amuſe 
him to get a letter from me dated at Salaman- 
cha.  Joanson. © I love the Univerſity of 
Salamancha ; for when the Spaniards were in 
| doubt as to the lawfulneſs of their conquering 
America, the Univerſity of Salamancha gave it 
as their opinion that it was not lawful.” He 
ſpoke this - with great emotion, and with that 
generous warmth which dictated the lines in his 
London,“ againſt Spaniſh encroachment. 

| expreſſed, my opinion of my friend Derrick 
as but a poor writer. JonnsoN. © To be ſure, 
Sir, he is; but you are to conſider that his be- 
ing a literary man has got for him all that he 
has. It has made him King of Bath. Sir, he 
has nothing to ſay for himſelf but that he is a 
writer. Had he not been a writer, he muſt have 
been ſweeping the croſſings in the ſtreets, and 
aſking halfpence from every body that paſt.” 

In juſtice, however, to the memory of Mr. 
Derrick, who was my firſt tutor in the ways of 

London, and ſhewed me the town in its variety 
of departments, both literary and ſportive, the 
particulars of which Dr. Johnſon adviſed me to 


put in- writing, it is proper to mention what 


Johnſon, at a ſubſequent period, faid of him both 
as à writer and an editor. Sir, I have often ſaid, 
that if Derrick's letters had been written by 


one 


. 21 fully intended to oh followed advice of ſach weight ; 
but having ſtaid much longer both in Germany and Italy 
than I propoſed to do, and having alſo viſited Corſica, I found 
that I had exceeded the time allowed me by my a and 
haſtened to France in nty way „ 


2 
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1763. one of a more eſtabliſhed name, they would 
have been thought very Bd letters 3.” And, 


Etat. 54. 46 J ſent Derrick to relations to ga- 
ther materials for his ry 5 I believe he got 
all that I myſelf ſhould have got +.” 

Poor Derrick! I remember him with kind- 
neſs. Vet I cannot with-hold from my readers 
2 pleaſant humorous fally which could not have 
hurt him had he been aliye, and now is perfect- 
ly harmleſs. In his collection of poems, there is 
one upon entering the harbour of Dublin, his 
thus: waa; Lb after a 8 abſence. It begins 

„ | 


Nes Eblana! Winch 900d city, hail!” 
* Where firſt 1 ſaw the light of day.“ 


And after a ſolemn reflection on kis being 
„ numbered with 8 dead, Ef there Is the 
mien ing ſtanza; os . 
3 Unleſs my uss . my . 
And thoſe, who chance to read N cry , 
„knew him! Derrick was his name, 
— IG In vonder tomb his aſhes lie. . 


Which was thus happily parodied by Mr. Wah 
Home, to whom we owe the beautiful and pa- 
N tragedy of wo Douglas :* 75 W 


ee Utes e deeds protra ct my FAR 
„ And be who paſſes ſadly ſings, 
I knew him! Derrick was toe name, 
On yonder tree his carcaſe feinge W 


1 doubt 


3 Journal fa Tour the Hebrides, ede, p. 1% 
4 Thid. p. 4124. 


On Saturday, July 30, Dr. 
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one evening while he and I were walking toge- 


ther in the dining-room at Eglintoune caſtle, in 


1760, and I have never mentioned them to him 


ſince. 


Johnſon ſaid once to me, Sir, I honour 
Derrick for his preſence of mind. One night, 


when Floyd 5, another poor authour, was wan- 
dering about the ſtreets in the night, he found 


Derrick faſt aſleep upon a bulk; upon being 


ſuddenly waked, Derrick ſtarted up, My dear 
Floyd, I am ſorry to fee you in this deſtitute 


{tate ; will you go home with me to my lodge 


ings 2” 


L again begged his advice as to my method 


. 


of ſtudy at Utrecht. Come, (faid he) let us 
make a day of it. Let us go down to Green- 
-wich and dine, and talk of it there.” The fol- 
lowing Saturday was fixed for this excurſion. 


As we walked along the Strand to-night, 


arm in arm, a woman of the town accoſted us 
in the uſual enticing manner. No, no, my 
girl, (ſaid ri 


it won't do.” He, how- 
ever, did not treat her with harſhneſs, and we 
talked of the wretched life of ſuch women; and 


agreed that much more miſery than happineſs, 
upon the whole, is produced by illicit com- 


merce between the ſex es. 


Johnſon and I took 
aſculleratthe Temple-ſtairs, and ſet out for Green- 
wich. I aſked him if he really thought a know- 


ledge of the Greek and Latin languages an eſ- 


ſential requiſite to a good education. ae 
V 6, , IMO 


ie publiſhed à biographical work, containing an ac- 


* 


count of eminent writers, in three vols. 8 vo. 


383 
I doubt much whether the amiable and inge- 1763. 
nious authour of theſe burleſque lines will recol- W. 

le& them, for they were produced extempore tat. 54- 
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Moſt certainly, Sir. For thoſe who know them 


have a very great advantage orer thoſe who do 
Tut. 54. not. Nay, Sir, it is wonderful what a difference 


learning makes upon people even in the.com- 
mon intercourſe of hfe, which does not appear 
to be much connected with it.” And yet, 
(faid I) people will go through the world very 
well, and carry on the bufineſs of life to good 
advantage, without learning.“ Jon Ns .““ Why, 
Sir, that may be true in caſes where learning 
cannot poſſibly be of any uſe; for inſtance, 
this boy rows us as well without learning, as if 
he could ſing the ſong of Orpheus to the Argo- 
nauts, who were the firſt ſailors.“ He then 
called to the boy, What would you give, my 
lad, to know about the Argonauts? Sir, 
(aid the boy,) 1 would give What 1 have.“ 
Johnſon was much pleaſed with his anfwer, and 
we gave him a double fare. Mr. Johnſon then 
turning to me, Sir, (ſaid he) a defire of 


knowledge is the natural feeling of mankind; 


and every human being, whoſe mind is not de- 


bauched, will be willing to give all that he bus 


to get knowledge: ” 


We landed at the Old Swan, and walked to 
Billingſgate, where we took oars, and moved 


— along the ſilver Thames. It was a 


fine day. We were entertained with the 
— number and variety of ſhips that were 
lying at anchor, and with the beautiful Se 
on each ſide of the river. 
I talked of preaching, and of hs great ſuc- 
cuſs which t ofe u e Methodiſte have. 
ä =  Jonnsox. 


Ls Al he are ad with the biftory of Religion, 
(che moſt important, ſurely, that concerns the human mind,) 


know that the appellation, of Met/odifts was firſt given to 


a ſociety of ſtudents in the Univerfity of Oxford, who Ahoy: 
the 


% 
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JoHNsoN., “ Sir, it is owing to their expreſſing 1763. 
themſelves in a plain and familiar manner, 


which is the only way to do good to the com- 
men people, and which clergymen of genius 
and learning ought to do from a principle of 
duty, when it is ſuited to their congregations; 
a practice, for which they will be praiſed by 


men of ſenſe, To inſiſt againſt drunkenneſs as 


% +64 4rr* 15 OY a crime, 


the year 17 30,. were diftinguiſhed by an earneſt and metho- 
dical attention to devout exerciſes. This diſpoſition of mind 
is not a novelty or peculiar to any ſect, but has been, and 
ſtill may be found, in many Chriſtians of every denomina- 


tion. Johnſon himſelf was, in a dignified manner, a Me- 
thodiſt. In his Rambler, No. 4110, he mentions with re- 


ſpe& © the whole diſcipline of regulated piety ;” and in his 
Prayers and Meditations,” many inſtances occur of his 
anxious examination into his ſpiritual ſtate. That this reli- 
gious earneſtneſs, and in particular an obſervation of the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, has ſometimes degenerated into 
folly, and ſometimes been counterfeited for haſe purpoſes, 
cannot be denied. But it is not, therefore, fair to deery it 
when genuine. - The principal argument in reaſon and good 
ſenſe againſt methodiſm is, that it tends to debaſe human 
nature, and prevent the generous exertions of goodneſs, by 


an unworthy ſuppofitian that Gop will pay no regard to 
them, although it is poſitively ſaid in the ſcriptures that he 


„vill reward every man according to his works.” But 1 


am happy to have it in my power to do juſtice to thoſe whom 


it is the faſhion to ridicule, without any knowledge of their 
tenets; and this I can do by quoting a paſſage from one of 
their beſt apologiſts, Mr. Milner, who thus expreſſes their 
doQrine upon this ſubjeQ. - © Juſtified by faith, renewed in 
his faculties, and conſtrained by the love of Chrift, their be- 
liever moves in the ſphere of love and gratirude, and all his 
duties flow more or leſs from this principle. And though 


they are accumulating for him in heaven a treaſure of | bliſs pro- 
PFiortioned to his faithfulneſs and activity, and it is by no means 


inconfiflent wwith his principle to feel the force of this con/idera- 
tion, yet love itſelf ſweetens every duty to his mind; and he 
thinks there is no abſurdity in his feeling the love of Gop as 
the grand commanding principle of his life.” Efays on ſeve- 
ral religious Subje&s, Cc. by Foſeph Milner, A. M. Majter of 


the Grammar School of Kingfton-upon- Hull, 1789, P. 11. 
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a crime, becauſe it debaſes Reaſon, the nobleſt 
faculty of man, would be of no ſervice to the 


coinmon people: but to tell them that they may 


die in a fit of drunkenneſs, and ſhew them 
how dreadful that would be, cannot fail to 
make a deep impreſſion. Sir, when your 
Scotch clergy give up their homely manner, 
religion will ſoon decay in that country.” Let 
this obſervation, as Johnſon meant it, be ever 


remembered. 


I was much pleaſed to find myſelf with John- 
ſon at Greenwich, which he celebrates. in his 
6 London” as a Lavoe: ſcene. I had the 


poem in my pocket, and read the lines aloud 
with enthuſiaſm : 


© On Thames's banks in ſilent thought we 
* ſtood, 


„ Where Greenwich ſmiles upon the filver 


flood: | 
ei Pleas'd with the ſeat which gave El. 12 à birth, 
« We kneel, and kiſs the conſecrated earth.” 


Sha e that the ſtructure of Green- 


, wien hoſpital was too magnificent for a place 


of charity, and that its parts were too much 
detached to make one great Whole. 

Buchanan, he ſaid, was a very fine poet; 
and obſerved, that he was the firſt who compli- 
mented a lady, by aſcribing to her the different 
perfections of the heathen goddeſſes; but that 
Johnſon improved upon this, by making his la- 
dy, at the ſame time, free from their defects. 

He dwelt upon Buchanan's elegant verſes to 


Mary Queen of Scots, Nympha Caledoniæ, &c. 


and . my eee of bine ns of La- 
(HAY dein 
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tin verſe. © All the modern languages (ſaid 1763. 


he) cannot furniſh ſo melodious a line as 
« Formoſam reſonare doces Amarillida filvas.” 


Afterwards he entered upon the buſineſs of 
the day, which was to give me his advice as to 
a courte of ſtudy. And here I am to mention 
with much regret, that my record of what he 
ſaid is miſerably ſcanty. I recollect with admi- 
ration an animating blaze of eloquence, which 
rouſed every intellectual power in me to the 
higheſt pitch, but muſt have dazzled me ſo 
much, that my memory could not preſerve the 
ſubſtance of his diſcourſe; for the note which 
I find of it is no more than this :—© He ran 
over the grand ſcale of human knowledge; ad- 
viſed me to ſelect ſome particular branch to 
excel in, but to acquire a little of every kind.“ 
The defect of my minutes will be fully ſupplied 
by a long letter upon the ſubject which he fa- 
voured me with, after I had been ſome time at 
Utrecht, and which my readers will have the 
pleaſure to peruſe in its proper place. 

We walked in the evening in Greenwich 
Park. He aſked me, I ſuppoſe by way of try- 
ing my diſpoſition, Is not this very fine?“ 
Having no exquiſite reliſh of the beauties of Na- 
ture, and being more delighted with © the bu- 
ſy hum of men, I anſwered, © Yes, Sir; but 
not equal to Fleet-ſtreet.” Joho NM. You. 
are right, Sir.“ „% C0000“ 

I am aware that many of my readers may 


cenſure my want of taſte. Let me, however, 


ſhelter myſelf under the authority” of a very 
faſhionable Baronet in the brilliant world, who. 


Etat. 54. 


on his attention being called to the fragrance of | 


a May evening in the country, obſerved, © This 
1 | Gen may 


= — ay 
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1763. may be very well; but, for my part, I prefer 
—— the ſmell of a flambeau at the play-houſe.” _ 
gen 54. We ſtaid fo long at Greenwich, that our fail 


up the river, in our return to London, was by 
no means ſo pleaſant as in the morning; for 
the night air Was ſo cold that it made me ſhiver. 
I was the more ſenſible of it from having ſat up 
all the night before, recollecting and writing in 
my journal what I thought worthy of preſerva- 
tion; an exertion, which, during the firſt part 
of my acquaintance with Johnſon, I frequently 
made. I remember having fat up four nights in 
one week, without being much incommoded in 


the day time. 


Johnſon, whoſe robuſt frame was not in the 
leaſt affected by the cold, ſcolded me, as if my 


ſhivering had been a paltry effeminacy, ſaying, 


« Why do you ſhiver?” Sir William Scott, of 
the Commons, told me, that when he complain- 


ed of a head-ach in the poſt-chaiſe, as they were 


— 


* 


travelling together to Scotland, Johnſon treated 


had no head-ach.” It is not eaſy to make allow- 


ance for ſenſations in others, which we ourſelves. 


o 


have not at the time. We muſt all have expe- 


perienced how very differently we are affected 


by the complaints of our neighbours, when we 


are well and when we are ill, In full health, 
we can ſcarcely believe that they ſuffer much; 
ſo faint is the image of pain upon pur imagina- 


tion: when ſoftened by ſickneſs, we: readily 
ſympathize with the ſufferings of athers. + dag 

We concluded the day at. the Turk's Head 
coffee-houſe very focially, He was pleaſed, to 


liſten to a particular account which I gave him 


of my family, and of its hereditary eltate, as 


to the extent and population of which, ne aſbed 


=" 
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* 


queſtions, and made calculations; recommend 


* 2411 
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ing. at the ſame time, a liberal kindneſs to the 1763. 
tenantry, as people over whom the proprietor ———. 
was placed by Providence. He took delight in rar. 54. 


hearing my deſcription of the romantick ſeat of 
my anceſtors. * I muſt be there, Sir, (faid 
he) and we will live in the old caſtle; and if 

there is not a room in it remaining, we will 
build one.” I was highly flattered, but could 
| ſearcely indulge a hope that Auchinleck would 
indeed be honoured. by his preſence, and cele- 
brated by a deſcription, as it afterwards was, 
in his © Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands,” _ 

After we had again talked of my ſetting out 
for Holland, he ſaid © I muſt ſee thee out of 
England : I will accompany you to Harwich.” 
I could. not find words to expreſs what I felt 
upon this unexpected and very great mark of 
his affectionate regard. | 

Next day, Sunday, July 31, I told him I. 
had been that morning at a meeting of the peo- 
ple called Quakers, where I had heard a woman 
preach. JoHNnsoN. © Sir, a woman's: preach- 
ing 1s like a dog's walking on his hinder legs. 
It is not done well; but you are ſurprized to 
find: X-dbne.at all”... - 85 

On Tueſday, Auguſt 2, (the day of my de- 
parture from London having been fixed for the 
5th,) Dr. Johnſon did me the honour to paſs a 
part of the morning with me at my Chambers. 
He ſaid, that © he always felt an inclination to 
do nothing.“ TI obſerved, that it was ſtrange to 
think that the moſt indolent man in Britain had 
written the molt laborious work, THE ENGLISH 
Dieren. . 

J mentioned an imprudent publication, by a 
certain friend of his, at an early period of life, 
and aſked him if he thought it would hurt him. 

1 VVT 
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JonnsoN. © No, Sir, not much. It may per 
ar. = be mentioned at an election.“ 
I had now made good my title to be a pri- 
Vileged man, and was carried by him in the 
evening to drink tea with Miſs Williams, 
whom, though under the misfortune of having 
loſt her ſight, 1 found to be agreeable in con- 


verſation; for ſhe had a variety of literature, 


and expreſſed herſelf well; but her peculiar 
value was the intimacy. in Which ſhe had long 
lived with Johnſon, by which ſhe was well ac- 


quainted with his habits, and knew how to lead 


him on to talk. | 
After tea he carried me to what he called his 
walk, which was a long narrow paved court in 
the neighbourhood, overſhadowed by ſome 
trees. There we ſauntered a conſiderable 


time; and I complained to him that my love of 


London and of his company was ſuch, that I 
ſhrunk almoſt from the thought of going away 
even to travel, which is generally ſo much & 
fired by young men. He rouſed me by manly 
and ſpirited converſation, He adviſed me, 
when ſettled in any place abroad, to ſtudy with 
an eagerneſs after knowledge, and to apply to 


Greek an hour every day; and when I was 


moving about, to read diligently the Front book | 
of mankind. | 

On Wedneſday, Auguſt 3, we had our laſt 
ſocial evening at the Turk's Head coffee-houle, 
before my ſetting out for foreign parts. I had 
the misfortune, before we parred, to irritate him 


| unintentionally. 1 mentioned to him how com- 
mon ir was in the world to tell abſurd ſtories of 
him, and to aſcribe to him very ſtrange ſayings. 5 
JohNsoN. What do they make me fay, Sir?“ 


BoswELL., ** Why, Sir, as an inſtance Fay | 


ſtrange indeed, (laughing heartily as I ſpoke. 


David 
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David Hume told me, you ſaid that you would 1763. 
ſtand before a battery of cannon, to reſtore the —— 
Convocation to its full powers.” —Little did I Ear. 54. 

apprehend that he had actually ſaid this; but 1 
was ſoon convinced of my errour; for, with a 
determined look, he thundered out, And 
would I not, Sir? Shall the Preſbyterian Kirk 
of Scotland have its General Aﬀembly, and the 
Church of England be denied its Convocation ?”? - 
He was walking up and down the room while 1 
told him the anecdote; but when he uttered 
this exploſion of high- church zeal, he had come 
cloſe to my chair, and his eyes flaſhed with in- 
dignation. I bowed to the ſtorm, and diverted | 
the force of it, by leading him to expatiate on 5 
the influence which religion derived from main- | 
taining the church with FI external reſpec- 
tability. | 
I muſt not omit to mention that he this year 
wrote, »The Life of Aſcham, '' and the De- 
dication to the Earl of Shafteſbury, f prefixed to 
the edition of that writer's Engliſh works, ier 
liſhed by Mr. Bennet. 'L 
On Friday, Augult 5, we ſet out early i in the 
morning in the Harwich ſtage coach. A fat 
elderly gentlewoman, and a young Dutchman, 
ſeemed the moſt inchned among us to converſa- 
tion. At the inn where we dined, the gentlewo- 
man ſaid that ſhe had done her beſt to educate 
her children; and, particularly, that ſhe had ne- 
ver ſuffered them to be a moment idle. Joh NS“. 
* Iwith, Madam, you would educate me too; 
for I have been an idle fellow all my life.” © I 
am ſure, Sir, (ſaid ſhe) you have not been idle.” 
Joanson. * Nay, Madam, it is very true; and 
that gentleman there (pointing to me,) has been 
. 8 was . at eier r I | ne | 


ſent 
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ſerved, that * as its authour had the misfortune 
A 1 
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ſent him to Glaſgow, where he continued tobeidle. 


He then came to London, where he has been very 
idle; and now he is going to Utrecht, where 


he will be as idle as ever.” I aſked him private- 
ly how he could expoſe me ſo. Joaunson. 


** Poh, poh! (ſaid he) they knew nothing about 
you, and will think of it no more.” In the af- 


ternoon the gentlewoman talked violently againſt 
the Roman Catholicks, and of the horrours of 
the Inquiſition. To. the utter aſtoniſhment of 
all the paſſengers but myſelf, 'who knew that he 


Ps 


could talk upon any fide of a queſtion, he de- 


fended the Inquiſition, and maintained, that 


& falſe doctrine ſhould be checked on its firſt 


appearance; that the civil power ſhould unite | 


with the church in puniſhing thoſe who dared to 


attack the eſtabliſhed religion, and that ſuch on- 
ly were puniſhed by the Inquiſition.” He had in 


his pocket Pomponius Mela de ſatu Orbis, in 


which he read occaſionally, and ſeemed very in- 
tent upon ancient geography. Though by no 
means niggardly, his attention to what was ge. 
nerally right was ſo minute, that having obſerv. - 


ed at one of the ſtages that I oſtentatiouſſy gave 


a ſhilling to the coachman, hen the cuſtom was 

for each paſſenger to give only ſix-pence; he 
took me aſide and ſcolded me, ſaying that what 

1 bad done would make the coachman diſſatis. 
fied with all the reſt of the paſſengers, who gave 
him no more than his due. This was a juſf re- 
primand; for in whatever way a man may in- 


dulge his generoſity or his vanity in ſpending 


is a conſtant demand. 


| He talked. of Ir. Blacklock's poetry, ſo far 


as it was defcriptive of viſible objects; and ob- 


his money, for the ſake of others he ought not 
to raiſe the price of any article for which there - 
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to be blind, we may be abſolutely ſure that ſuch ' 
paſſages are combinations of what he has remem —"YE 


bered of the works of other writers who could 


ſee. That fooliſh fellow Spence has laboured to 


explain philoſophically how Blacklock may have 


done, by means of his own facalties, what it is 


impoſſible he ſhould do. The ſolution, as I have 


given it, is plain. Suppoſe, I know a man to 


be ſo lame that he is abſolutely incapable to move 


himſelf, and J find him in a different room from 
that in which I left him; ſhall I puzzle myſelf 


with idle conjectures, that, perhaps, his nerves - 
have by ſome unknown change all at once be- 


come effective? No, Sir; it is clear how he got ; 


into a different room. He was carried.” © 


Having ſtopped a night at Colcheſter, John- | 


' fon talked of that town with veneration, for 


having ſtood a ſiege for Charles the Firſt. - The 


Dutchman alone now remained with us. He 


ſpoke Engliſn tolerably well; and thinking to 


— 


recommend himſelf to us by expatiating on che 


ſuperiority. of the criminal juriſprudenes of this 
country over that of Holland, he inveighed 
againſt the barbarity of putting an accuſed per- 
ſon to the torture, in order to force a confeſſion. 
But Johnſon was as ready for this, as for the 
Inquiſition. Why, Sir, you do not, I find, 
underſtand the law of your own country. The 
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torture in Holland is conſidered as a favour to 


an accuſed perſon; for no man is put to the 


torture there, unteſs/thers i is as much evidence 


againſt him as would amount to conviction in 
England. An accuſed perſon among you, there- 
fore, has one chance more to eſcape e Wes 
than thoſe who are tried among us.“ 


At ſupper this night he talked of good eating 
with uncommon ſatisfackion. Some people 


(ic he,) have a en minding, or 


F 
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1763. pretending not to mind, what they eat. For 
— my part, I mind my belly very ſtudiouſly, and 
rat. 54. very carefully; for I look upon it, that he who 
does not mind his belly will hardly mind any 
thing elſe,” He now appeared to me Jean Bull 
phileſophe, and he was, for the moment, not 
| only ſerious but vehement. Yet I have heard 
| him, upon other occaſions, talk with great 
| C contempt of people who were anxious to gratity 
| their palates; and the 206th-number of his 
1 Rambler is a maſterly eſſay againſt guloſity. 


His practice, indeed, I muſt acknowledge, may 
be conſidered as caſting the balance of his dif- 
ll ferent opinions upon this ſubject; for I never 
knew any man who reliſhed-good eating more 
than he did. When at table, he was totally ab- 
ſorbed in the buſineſs of the moment; his looks 
ſeemed rivetted to his plate; nor would he, unleſs 
when in very high company, ſay one word, or 
even pay the leaſt attention to what was ſaid by 
others, till he had ſatisfied. his appetite, which 
was ſo fierce, and indulged with ſuch intenſeneſs, 
that while in the act of eating, the veins of his 
forehead ſwelled, and generally a ſtrong perſpi- 
ration was viſible. To thoſe whoſe ſenſations 
were delicate, this could not but be diſguſting ; 
and it was doubtleſs not very ſuitable to the 
character of a philoſopher, who ſhould be dil- 
tinguiſhed by ſelt-command. But it muſt be 
owned, that Johnſon, though he could be rigid- 
ly ab/temicus, Was not a temperate man either in 
eating or drinking. He could refrain, but he 
could not uſe moderately. -. He told me, that be 
had faſted two days without inconvenience, and 
that he had never been hungry but once. They 
who beheld with wonder how much he eat upon 
all occaſions when his dinner was to his taſte, 
could not eaſily conceive what he muſt have 
ge meant 
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meant by hunger ; and not only was he remark- 
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able for the extraordinary quantity which he SV 
eat, but he was, or affected to be, a man of tat. 54. 


very nice diſcernment in the ſcience of cookery. 
He uſed to deſcant critically on the diſhes which 
had been at table where he had dined or ſupped, 

and to recollect very minutely what he had lik- 


ed. I remember, when he was in Scotland, 
his praiſing Gordon's palates, (a diſh of pa- 
lates at the Honourable Alexander Gordon's,): 
with a warmth of expreſſion which might have 


done honour to more important ſubjects. © As 
for 
wretched attempt.“ He about the ſame time 
was ſo much difpleaſed with the performances 


of a nobleman's French cook, that he exclaimed. 


with vehemence, * Pd throw ſuch a raſcal into 
the river ;* and he then proceeded to alarm a 


lady at whoſe houſe he was to ſup, by the fol- 


lowing. manifeſto of his {kill ; I, Madam, 
who live at a variety of good tables, am a much 
better judge of cookery, than any perſon who 


has a very tolerable cook, but lives much 
at home; for his palate is gradually adapted 
to the taſte of his cook; whereas, Madam, in 


trying, by a wider range, I can more exquilitely 
judge.” When invited to dine, even with an 
intimate friend, he was not pleaſed if ſomething 
better than a plain dinner was not prepared for 


him. I have heard him ſay on ſuch an occaſion, 


„This was a good dinner enough, to be ſure; 
but it was not a dinner to 2% a man to.” On 


the other hand, he was wont to expreſs, with 


great glee, his ſatisfaction when he had been en- 
tertained quite to his mind. One day when he 
| had dined with his neighbour and landlord in 


Bolt-court, Mr. Allen, the printer, whole old 


| houſckeeper had ſtudied his taſte in every thing, 


he 


—8 imitation of a made diſb it was a 


1763. 
— 
tat. 54. 
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he pronounced this eulogy, "& Bir, we could not 
have had a better dinner had there been A Synod 
of Cooks.” 

While we were left by urfeves; after the. 
Dutchman had gone to bed, Dr. Johnſon talked 


of that ſtudied behaviour which many have re- 


commended and practiſed. He difapproved of it; 


and faid, I never confidered whether i ſhould 


be a grave man, or a merry man, but juſt let 
inclination, for the time, have itscourfe.” 
He flattered me with fore / hopes that he 
would, in the courſe of the following ſummer, 
come over to Holland, and accompany me in a 
tour through the Netherlands. : 
I teized him with fanciful airdhvhifctis of 


unhappineſs. A moth having fluttered round 


the candle, and burnt itfelf, he laid hold of this 
little incident to admonifh me; faying, with a 
ſly look, and in a ſolemn but quiet tone, „That 
creature was its own formentor, and! believe! its 
name was Bosw ELI.“ 

Next day we got to Harwich to dinner; 
and my 1 th in en? packet-boat to Helvoet- 
ſluys bei cured, and my baggage put on 
board, we pink at our inn by ourſelves. I 


happened to fay it would be terrible if he ſhould | 


not find a ſpeedy opportunity of returning to 
London, and be confined to ſo dull a place. 
Jonson. < Don't, Sir, accuſtom yourſelf to 
uſe big words for ttle matters. It would not 
be 7errible, though T were to be detained ſome 
time here.” The practice of uſing words of 
diſproportionate magnitude, is, no doubt, too 
frequent every where; but, I think; moſt. re- 
markable among the French, of which, all who 
have travelled in France muſt have been ftruck 
with innumerable inſtances. | 
We went and looked at the church, and hav- 


ing 
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unn into it and walked up to the altar, 
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on, whoſe piety was conſtant and fervent, — 


| jk me to my tices, ſaying, © Now that you Etat. 54. 


are going to leave your native country, recom- 
mend yourſelf to the protection of your Creator 
and Redeemer.“ 


After we came outof the church; we ſtood talk- 


ing for ſome time together of Biſhop Berkeley's 


ingenious ſophiſtry to prove the non-exiſtence 


of matter, and that every thing in the univerſe 
is merely ideal. I obſerved, that though we 


are fatisfied his doctrine is not true, it is im- 
poſlible to refute it. I never ſhall forget the 


alacrity with which Johnſon anſwered, ſtriking 


his foot with mighty force a againſt a large Kone 
till he rebounded from it, © I refute it thus.” 
This was a ſtout exemplification of the fir/t 
truths of Pere Bouffier, or the original principles 
of Reid and of Beaftie ; without admitting 
which, we can no more argue in metaphyſicks, 
than we can argue in mathematicks without 
axioms. To me it is not conceivabie , how 


Berkeley can be anſwered by pure reaſoning. 4 


But I know that the nice and difficult taſk was 


to have been undertaken by one of the moſt lu- 
minous minds of the preſent age; had not po- 


liticks “ turned him from calm philoſophy 
aſide.” What an admirable difplay of ſubtil- 
ty, united with brilliance, might his contend- 
ing with Berkeley have afforded us! How muſt 


we, when we reflect on the loſs of ſuch an in- 
tellectual feaſt, regret that he ſhould be charac- 


teriſed as the man, 


* Who born for the univerſe narrowed his 9 


e ci 


* And to party ware up. what was meant for 


6 * mankind? 
My 
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1763. My reverend friend walked down with me to 
the beach, where we embraced and parted with 
Atat. 54. tenderneſs, and engaged to correſpond, by let- 
ters. I ſaid, © I hope, Sir, you will not for- 
get me in my abſence.” JohNSON. % Nay, 
Sir, it is more likely you ſhould forget me, than 
that I ſhould forget you.” As the veſſel put 
out to ſea, I kept my eyes upon him for a con- 
derable time, while he remained rolling his 
majeſtick frame in his uſual manner; at laſt I 
perceived him walk back into the town, and he 
diſappeared. | 
Utrecht ſeeming at firſt very dull to me, after 
the animated ſcenes of London, my ſpirits 
were grievoully affected; and I wrote to John- 
ſon a plaintive and deſponding letter, to which 
he paid no regard. Afterwards, when I had 
acquired a firmer tone of mind, I wrote him a 
ſecond letter, expreſſing much anxiety to hear 
from him. At length I received the following 
epiſtle, which was of important ſervice to me, 
and, I truſt, will be ſo alſo to many others. 


A Mr. Mr. BoswELL, 2 la Cour de P " Empe- 
reur, Utrecht. | 


ce Dear Six, 


« YOU are not to 5 chin Tourſelf bor. 
gotten, or criminally neglected, that you have 
had yet no letter from me. I love to fee my 
friends, to hear from them, to talk to them, 
and to talk of them; but it is not without a 
conſiderable effort of reſolution that 1 prevail 

upon myſelf to write. I would not, however, 
* my own indolence I 1 omiſſion of 
any 


* 
* 1 * 
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— important duty, or any office of real kind- 
neſs. 

e To tell you that I am or am not well, that 
I have or have not been in the country, chat! 
drank your health in the room in which we ſat 
laſt together, and that your acquaintance con- 
tinue to ſpeak of you with their former kindneſs, 
topicks With which thoſe letters are commonly 
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filled which are written only for the fake of 
writing, I ſeldom ſhall think worth communi- 


cating ; but if I can have it in my power to 
calm any harraſſing diſquiet, to excite any vir- 
tuous deſire, to reQify any important opinion, 
or fortify any generous reſolution, you need 
not doubt but I ſhall at leaſt wiſh to prefer the 
pleaſure of gratifying a friend much leſs eſteem- 
ed than yourſelf, before the gloomy calm of 
idle vacancy. Whether I ſhall eaſily arrive at 


an exact punctuality of correſpondence, I can- 


not tell. I ſhall, at preſent, expect that you 
will receive this in return: for two which I have 


had from you. The firſt, indeed, gave me an 


account ſo hopeleſs of the ſtate of your mind, 
that it hardly admitted or deſerved an anſwer ; 
by the ſecond I was much better pleaſed : and 
the pleaſure will ſtill be increaſed by ſuch a nar- 
rative of the progreſs of your ſtudies, as may 
evince the continuance of an equal and rational 
application of your mind to ſome uſeful enqui- 


0 You will, gende wiſh to aſk, what ſtudy 
I would recommend. I ſhall not ſpeak of theo- 


logy, becauſe it ought not to be conſidered as a 


queſtion whether you ſhall endeavour to know 
the will of Gov. 


e ſhall, therefore, confider only cb ſtu- 
dies as we are at liberty to purſue or to neglect; 
| rt of theſe I know not JOE you will make a 


better 
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1763. better choice, than by ſtudying the civil law, as 
pour father adviſes, and the ancient languages, 
Etat. 54. as you had determined for yourſelf; at leaſt 


reſolve, while you, remain in any ſettled reſi- 


dence, to ſpend a certain number of hours eve - 


ry day amongſt your books. The diſſipation of 


thought, of which you complain, is nothing 


more than the vacillation of a mind ſuſpended 
between different motives, and changing its di- 
rection as any motive gains or loſes ſtrength. 
If you can but kindle in your mind any ſtrong 
deſire, if you can but keep predominant any 
wilh for ſome particular excellence or attain- 


ment, the guſts of imagination will break away, 


without any effect upon your conduct, and 
commonly without any traces left upon the me- 
„There lurks, perhaps, in every human 
heart a deſire of diſtinction, which inclines 
every man firſt to hope, and then to believe, 
that nature has given him ſomething peculiar to 
himſelf. This vanity makes one mind nurſe 
averſions, and another actuate deſires, till they 
riſe by art much above their original ſtate of 
power; and as affectation, in time, improves 
to habit, they at laſt tyranniſe over him who at 
firſt encouraged them only for ſhow. Every 


deſire is a viper in the boſom, who, while he 
was chill, was harmleſs; but when. warmth 


gave him ſtrength, exerted it in poiſon. You 
know ea gentleman, who, when firſt he fet-his 
foot in the gay world, as he prepared himſelf 

to whirl in the vortex of pleaſure, imagined a 
total indifference and univerſal negligence to be 


the moſt agreeable concomitants of youth, and 


the ſtrongeſt indication of an airy temper and a 

quick apprehenſion. Vacant to every object, 

and ſenſible of eyery impulſe, he thought that 
poo Oh | | | = 


% 
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all appearance of diligence would deduct 1763. 
ſomething from the reputation of genius; ane 
hoped that he ſhould appear to attain, amidſt all tat. 54. 


the eaſe of careleſſneſs and all the tumult of 
diverſion, that knowledge and thofe accompliſh- 
ments which mortals of the common fabrick ob- 
tain only by mute abſtraction and ſolitary drud- 
gery. He tried this ſcheme of life awhile, was 
made weary of it by his ſenſe and his virtue, he 
then wiſhed to return to his ſtudies ; and findin; 

long habits of idleneſs and pleaſure harder to be 
cured than he expected, ſtill willing to retain 
his claim to ſome extraordinary prerogatives, 
reſolved the common conſequences of irregula- 
rity into an unalterable decree of deſtiny, and 
concluded that Nature had originally formed 
him incapable of rational employment. 

Let all ſuch fancies, illufive and deſtruc- 
tive, be baniſhed henceforward from your 
thoughts for ever. Reſolve, and keep your re- 
ſolution ; chooſe, and. purſue your choice. If 
you ſpend this day in ſtudy, you will find your- 
ſelf {till more able to ſtudy to-morrow; not 
that you are to expect that you ſhall at once ob- 
tain a complete victory. Depravity is not very 
eaſily overcome. Reſolution will ſometimes re- 
lax, and diligence will ſometimes be interrupt- 
ed; but let no accidental ſurprize or deviation, 
whether ſhort or long, diſpoſe you to deſpon- 
dency. Conſider theſe failings as incident to all 
mankind. Begin again where you left off, and 
endeavour to avoid the ſeducements that pre- 
valle aver. vou before. 

„ This, my dear Boſwell, is advice which, 
perhaps, has been often given you, and given 
you without effect. But this advice, if you 
will not take from others, you muſt take from 
your own reflections, if you purpoſe to do the 

Vol. I. D duties 


1 „ 
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duties of the Fan to Which the pounties of 


— Providence has called you. 


en 


Let me have a long letter from you as ſoon 
as you can.” I hope you continue your journal, 
and enrich it with many obſervations upon the 
country in which you reſide. It will be a fa- 
your if you can get me any books in the Friſick 
language, and can enquire how. the poor are 
maintamed i in the Seven Frovinces. I am, War 
„ 

e © Your moſt Ae congte ſervant, 


SM. Joumxsox. 
10 London, Dee. 8, 1763 » | 


I am Gy to obſerve, hi neither in my 
own minutes, nor, in my letters to Johnſon. 
which have been preſerved by him, can I find 
any information how the poor are maintained in 
the Seven Provinces. But I ſhall extract from 
one of my letters what 1 learnt concerning the 
other fubje& of his curioſity. | 

have made all poflible enquiry with re- 
ſpe& to the Friſick language, and find that 
it has been leſs cultivated than any other 


of the northern dialects; a certain Proof of 


which is their deficiency of books. Of the 


old Frifick there are no remains, except ſome 


ancient laws preſerved by Schotanus in his 
8 Beſebryninss van die Heerlykheid van PFriefſ-. 
land; and his Hiftoria Friſica. I have not 
yet been able to find theſe books. Profeſſor 
Trotz, who formerly was of the Univerſity of 
Vranyken, in Frielland, and is at preſent pre- 


paring an edition of all the Frifick laws, gave 
me this information. Of the modern Frifick, 


or what is ſpoken by the boors at this day, L 
haye procured a l It i is e Ju- 


* 
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pix s Rymelerie, Which is the only book that 1764. 
they have. It is amazing, that they have no 


tranflation of the bible, no treatiſes of devo- 
tion, nor even any of the ballads and ſtory- 
books which are ſo agreeable to country- people. 
You ſhall have Japix by the firſt convenient op- 


portunity. I doubt not to pick up Schotanus. 
Mynheer Trotz has promiſed me his aſſiſ- 


tance.“ 


Early in 1764 chip paid a viſit to the 
Langton family, at their ſeat of Langton, in 


Lincolnſhire, where he paſſed ſome time, much' 
to his ſatisfaction. His friend Bennet Langton, 
it will not be doubted, did every thing in his 
power to make the place agreeable to ſo "Uuſtri- 
ous a gueſt; and the elder Mr. Langton and 


his lady, being fully capable of underſtanding 
his value, were not wanting in attention. He, 


however, told me, that old Mr. Langton, 
though a man of conſiderable learning, had ſo 
little allowance to make for his occaſional 


e laxity of talk, that becauſe in the courſe of 
diſcuſſion he ſometimes mentioned what might 


be ſaid in favour of the peculiar tenets of the 
Romiſh church, he went to his grave believing 


him to be of that communion. | 
"Johnſon, during his ſtay at Langton, had the 


advantage of a good library, and ſaw ſeveral 


gentlemen of the neighbourhood. I have ob- 


_ tained from Mr. Langton the following particu- 


lars of this period. 
Hie was now fully convinced that he could not 
have been fatisfied with a country living ; for, 


talking of a reſpeQable clergyman in Lincoln- 
ſhire, he obferved, © This man, Sir, fills up 


the duties of his life well. I approve of him, 
bur could not imitate him.? 
D d 2 To 


\ 


rat. 55. 
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To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate her- 


— {cli from blame for neglecting ſocial attention to 
Etat. 55. worthy neighbours, by ſaying, © I would go to 


them if it would do them any good; * he ſaid, 
What good, Madam, do you expect to have 
in your power to do them! It is ſhewing them 
reſpect, and that is doing them good.“ 3 
So ſocially accommodating was he, that once 
when Mr. Langton and he were driving toge- 5 
ther in a coach, and Mr. Langton complained 
of being ſick, he inſiſted that "they ſhould go 
out, and ſit on the back of it in the open 
air, which they did. And being ſenſible how 
ſtrange the appearance muſt be obſerved, that a 
countryman whom they ſaw. in a field would 
probably be thinking, * If theſe two madmen 
155 come den, what would become ol 
me * 35 | 
Soon after. his return to London, V. hich 1 was 


in February, was founded that club. which exiſt- 
ed long without a name, but at Mr. Garrick's 


funeral became diſtinguiſhed by the title of Tus. 
LIrERARY CLUB. Sir Joſhua Reynolds had 
the merit of being the firſt propoſer of it, to 


which Johnſon acceded, and the original mem- 


bers were, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Dr. Johnſon, 
Mr. Edmund Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr, Beau- 


_ clerk, Mr. Langton, Dr. Goldſmith, Mr. Cha-. 


mier, and Sir John Hawkins. They met at the 
Turk's Head, in Gerard- ſtreet, Soho, one even- 
ing in every week, at ſeven, and generally con- 
tinued their converſation till a pretty late hour. 
This club has been gradually increaſed, and. 
inſtead of ailembling in the evening, they. now 
dine together at a tavern in Dover: ſtreet, once 
a fortnight, during the meeting of Parliament. 
e the time of its formation, and the time 
at 
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at which this work is paſſing through the preſs, 1764. 
(1790,) the following perſons, now dead, were . 
members of it : Mr. Dunning, (afterwards Lord Ktat. 55: 


Aſhburton,) Mr. Dyer, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Ship- 
ley, Biſhop of St. Aſaph, Mr. Veſey, and Mr. 
Thomas Warton. - The preſent members are, 

Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Mr. Burke, Mr. Langton, 
Dr. Percy Biſhop of Dromore, Dr. Bernard Bi- 
ſhop of Killaloe, Dr. Marlay Biſhop of Clonfert, 
Mr. Fox, Dr. George Fordyce, Sir William 
Scott, Sir Joſeph Banks, Sir Charles Bunbury, 
Mr. Windham of Norfolk, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Gibbon, Dr. Adam Smith, Lord Charlemont, 
Sir Robert Chambers, Sir William Jones, 
Mr. Colman, Mr. Steevens, Dr. Burney, Dr, 
| Joſeph Warton, Mr. Malone, Lord Oſſory, 
Lord Spencer, Lord Lucan, Lord Palmerſton, 
Lord Elliot, Lord Macartney, Mr. Richard 
Burke, junior, Sir William Hamilton, Dr. 
Warren, Mr. Courtenay, and the writer of this 
account. 

Sir John Hawkins repreſents himſelf as 
ce ſeceder“ from this ſociety, and aſſigns as this 
reaſon of his withdrawing” himſelf from it, 
that its late hours were inconſiſtent with his 
domeſtick arrangements. In this he is not ac- 
curate; for tlie fact Was, that he one evening 
attacked Mr. Burke in ſo rude a manner, that 
all the company teſtified their diſpleaſure ; and 
at their next meeting his reception was ſuch, 
that he never came again. 
le is equally inaccurate with reluatk to Mr. 
Garrick, of whom he ſays, he truſted that 
the leaſt intimation of a deſire to come among 
us, would | a him a ready admiſſion ; but 


in 


: Life of Jotinſvs; p. 406 
From Sir Joſhua A 
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in this he was miſtaken. Johnſon ea nel me 
upon it; and when I could find no objection to 
receiving him, exclaimed,— He will diſturb us 
by his buffoonery ; and afterwards ſo way 
ed matters, that he was never formally propoſ- 
ed, and, by confequence, never admitted 3.“ 
In juſtice both to Mr. Garrick and Dr. John- 
ſon, I think it neceflary to rectify this miſ-ſtate- 
ment. The truth is, that not very long after 
the inſtitution of our club, Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
was ſpeaking of it to Garrick. * I like it much, 


(ſaid he,) I think I ſhall be of you.” When 


Sir Joſhua mentioned this to Dr. Johnſon, he 
was much diſpleaſed with the actor's conceit. 
« He'll be of us, (faid Johnſon,) how does he 


know we will permit him ? The firſt duke in 


England has no right to hold ſuch language.” 
However, when Garrick was regularly propoſed 
ſome time afterwards, Johnſon, though he had 
taken a monnentary offence at his arrogance, 
warmly and kindly ſupported him, and he was 
accordingly elected, was a moſt agreeable mem- 
ber, and continued to attend our meetings to 


| the time of his death. 


Mrs. Piozzi * has alfo given a ſimilar mitre- | 
preſentation of Johnſon's treatment of Garrick 
in this particular, as if he had uſed theſe con- 
temptuous expreſſions: If Garrick does apply, 
FI black-ball him. —Surely, one al 85 to fit in 
a tociety like ours, 


5 Unelbow'd by: A gxmeſtr, pimp, or player.” 
Jam n happy to bs enabled by fuch unqueſtio- 


| nable authority as that of Sir Pi Reynolds, 


as 


3 Life of if Jobnſon, p 425. 
4 Letters to and from Dr, Jobnſn Fr II. p. 278. 
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as well as from my own knowledge, to vindicate 1764. 
at once the heart of Johnſon and the ſocial merit —>— 


of Garrick. 


In this year, except what he may have done 
in reviſing Shakſpeare, we do not find that he 
laboured much in literature. He wrote a review 
of Grainger's © Sugar Cane, a Poem,” in the 
London Chronicle. He told me, that Dr. Percy 


wrote the greateſt part of this review; but, 1 
imagine, he did not recollect it diſtinctly, fori it 


appears to be moſtly, if not altogether, his own. 
He alſo wrote in the Critical Review, an ac- 

count of Goldſmith's excellent poem, * The 
Traveller.” 


The eaſe and independence to which he had 


at laſt attained by royal munificence, increaſed : 


| his natural indolence. In his © Meditations” 
he chus accuſes himſelf : © GOOD FRIDAV, April 


20, 1764. I have made no reformation ; I have 


lived totally uſeleſs, more ſenſual in thought, 
and more addicted to wine and meat 5.” And 


next morning he thus feelingly complains 4 


_ * My indolence, ſince my laſt reception of the 
ſacrament, has ſunk into groſſer ſluggiſhneſs, 
and my diſſipation ſpread into wilder negligence. 
My thoughts have been clouded with ſenſuality ; i 
and, except that from the beginning of this 
year I have, in ſome meaſure, forborne exceſs 
of ſtrong drink, my appetites have predominated 


over my reaſon. A kind of ſtrange oblivion 


nas overſpread me, % that I know not what has 
become of the laſt year; and perceive that inci- 
dents and intelligence paſs over me, without 
leaving - any impreſſion.” He then ſolemnl 
ſays, 2 This is not the life to which heaven 


1s 
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is promiſed © ;*” and he carnellly reſolves on 
amendment. 

It was his cuſtom to obſerve certain 3 with 
a pious abſtraction; viz. New. year's-day, the 


day of his wife's death, Good Friday, Eaſter- 


day, and his own birth- day. Hs this year ſays, 


T have now ſpent fifty-five years in reſolving ; 
having, from the earlieſt time almoſt that I can 
remember, been forming ſchemes of a better 
life. I have done nothing. The need of 2 
therefore, is preſſing, ſince the time of doing is 
ſhort. G Gov, grant me to reſolve aright, 
and to keep my reſolutions, for IEsus CarisT's 
ſake. Amen 7.“ Such a tenderneſs of conſci- 
ence, ſuch a fervent deſire of improvement, 
will rarely be found. It is, ſurely, not decent 
in thoſe who are hardened in indifference to ſpi- 
ritual improvement, to treat this pious anxiety 
of Johnſon with contempt. 


About this time he was afflicted with a very 


ſevere return of the hypochondriack diſorder, 
which was ever-lurking about him. He was fo 


ill, as, notwithſtandin his remarkable love of 


company, to be entirely averſe to ſociety, the 
moſt fatal ſymptom of that malady. Dr. Adams 
told me, that, as an old friend, he was admitted 
to viſit him, and that he found bim in a deplo- 
rable ſtate, f. ghing, groaning, talking to him- 
ſelf, and reſtleſsly walking from room to room. 
He then uſed this emphatical expreſlion « of the 
miſery which he felt : © T would conſent to have 
a limb amputated to recover my ſpirits.” 
Talking to himſelf was, indeed, one of his 


ſingularities ever ſince I knew him, 1 was CET» | 


tain that he was frequently uttering pious ejacu- 
lations, 


5 Prayers and Meditauons. 
3 Ibid: | 
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lations, for fragments of the Lord's Prayer have 1964. 
been diſtinctly overheard, His friend Mr. Tho- 


mas Davies, of whom Churchill ſays, 
That Davies had a very pretty wife!“ 


when Dr. Johnſon muttered lead us not into 
temptation,“ 


are the cauſe of this.“ 

He had another particularity, of uhh none 
ot his friends ever ventured to aſk an explanati- 
on. It appeared to me ſome ſuperſtitious habit, 
which he had contracted early, and from which 
he had never called upon his reaſon to diſen- 
tangle him. This was his anxious care to go 
out or in at a door or paſſage, by a certain 
number of ſteps from a certain point, or at leaſt 
ſo as that either his right or left foot, (I am not 
certain which,) ſhould conſtantly make the firſt 
actual movement when he came clole to the door 
or paſſage. Thus I conjecture: for I have, up- 
on innumerable occaſions, obſerved him ſud- 
denly ſtop," and then ſeem to count his ſteps 
with 2 deep earneſtneſs ; ; and when he had ne- 
glected or gone wrong in this ſort of magical 
movement, I have ſeen him go back again, put 
himſelf in a proper poſture to begin the cere- 
mony, and, having gone through it, break from 
his abſtraction, walk briſkly on, and join his 
company. A ſtrange inſtance of ſomething of 
this nature, even when on horſeback, happened 


when he was in the iſle of Sky. Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds has obſerved him to go a good way 


about, rather than croſs a particular alley in 


Leiceſter- fields; but this Sir Joſhua imputed to 


his having had ſome diſagrecable recollection 
aſſociated v with it. 
| That 


* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 316. 


uſed with waggiſh and gallant hu- 
mour to whiſper Mrs. Davies, You, "y dear, 


Etat. 55. 
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That the moſt minute ſingularities which be- 


I longed to him, and made very obſervable parts 
at. 55. of his appearance and manner, may not be 


omitted, it is requiſite to mention, that while 
talking or even muſing as he ſat in his chair, 
he commonly ſhook his head. in a tremulous 
manner, moving his body backwards and for- 
wards, and rubbing his left knee in the ſame 
direction, with the palm of his hand, In the 
intervals of articulating he made various ſounds 
with his mouth, ſometimes as if ruminating, 
or what is called chewing the cud, ſometimes 
giving a half whiſtle, ſometimes making his 
tongue play backwards from the roof of his 
mouth, as if clucking like a hen, and ſome- 
times protruding it againſt his upper gums in 
front, as if pronouncing quickly under his 
breath, too, too, to all this accompanied 
ſometimes with a thoughtful look, but more 
frequently with a ſmile. W 
I am fully aware how very obvious an occa- 
ſion I here give for the fneering jocularity of 
ſuch as have no reliſn of an exact likeneſs ; 
which, to render complete, he who draws it 
muſt not diſdain the ſlighteſt ſtrokes. But if 
witlings ſhould be inclined to attack this ac- 
count, let them have the candour to quote 


What I have offered in my defence. 


- 


He was for ſome time in the ſuminer at Eaſton 
Maudit, Northamptonſhire, on a viſit to the Re- 


verend Dr. Percy, now Biſhop of Dromore. 


Whatever diſſatisfaction he felt at what he con- 
fidered as a flow progreſs in intellectual im- 
provement, we find that his heart was tender, 
and his affections warm, as appears from the 
ROY oy kind letter * 


* 
. * % 
KP, na 1 
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| 6 
To JosHvA REvNoLDs, £/7. in Leicefter-Fialde, — 

| London. tat. 55. 
. «© Dear SIR, | 


< pf not hear of yoke ſickneſs till I 
heard likewiſe of your recovery, and therefore 
eſcaped that part of your pain, which every man 

- mult feel, to whom you are known as you are 
known to me. 
« Having had no particular account of your 
diſorder, I know. not in what ſtate it has left 
ou. If the amuſement of my company can ex- 
hilarate the languor of a flow recovery, LI will 
not delay a day to come to you; for I know 
not how I can ſo effectually promote my own. 
pleaſurg as by pleaſing you, or my own intereſt 
as by preſerving you, in whom, it I ſhould loſe 
you, I ſhould oe almoſt the only man whom I 
call a friend. 
Pray let me hear of you from yourſelf, or 
from dear Miſs Reynolds. Make my compli- 
ments to Mr. Mudge. I am, dear Sir, 


* Your molt affectionate | 
v2 Al moſt humble ſervant, 


cc SAM. Joynson.” 
At the Rev. Mr. Percy's, at Eaſton * 
Maudit, Northamptonſhire, (by 
Caſtle Aſhby,) Rug, 19, 1764.” 


Farly in the year 1765 he paid a ſhort viſit to a 
the Univerſity of Cambridge, with his friend _ 
Mr. Beauclerk. There is a lively pictureſque 
account of his behaviour on this viſit, in the 

Gentleman's Magazine for March 1785, being 
an extract of a letter from the late Dr. John 

Sharp. The two following ſentences are very 

| Ie: He drank his large potations 


of 
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1765. of tea with me, interrupted by many an indig- 
\-V nant contradiction, and many a noble ſenti- 
tat. 56. ment.“ Several perſons got into his com- 
pany the laſt evening at Trinity, where, about 
twelve, he began to be very great; ſtripped 
dg Mrs. Macauley to the very ſkin, then gave 
er for his roaſt, and drank her in two bum- 
ers. | Fee. TREND. | 
| + The ſtrictneſs of his ſelf-examination and 
ſcrupulous Chriſtian humility, appear in his 
pious meditation on Eaſter-day this year—-< I 
purpoſe again to partake of the bleſſed ſacra- 
ment; yet when I conſider how vainly I have 
hitherto reſolved at this annual commemoration 
of my Saviour's death, to regulate my life by 
his laws, I am almoſt afraid to renew my reſo- 
lutions, *?? 2” Re | 
No man was more gratefully ſenſible of any 
kindneſs done to him than Johnſon. There is 
a little circumſtance in his diary this year, 
which ſhews him in a very amiable light. 
July 2, I paid Mr. Simpſon * ten gui- 
neas, which he had formerly lent me in m. 
neceſſity, and for which Tetty expreſſed her gra- 
titude. Fs | 
« July 8. I lent Mr. Simpſon ten gunieas 
„ | ES 
Here he had. a pleaſing opportunity of doing 
the ſame kindneſs to an old friend, which he 
had formerly received from him. Indeed his libe- 
rality as to money was very remarkable. The 
2 next 


3 


7 Prayers and Meditations. gr tas, 
* Joſeph Simpſon, Eſq. mentioned in p. 286. He wrote 
a tragedy entitled The Patriot ;” in which Dr. Johnſon 
having made ſome corrections, advantage was taken of this 

_ circumſtance after his death, and the piece falſely publiſhed 
under his name 32 » Tom Poems ry 
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next article of his diary is, © July 16, I re- 
ceived ſeventy-five pounds, Lent Mr. Davies 


twenty-five.” | a 


He. appears this year to have been ſeized 
with a temporary fit of ambition, for he had 
thoughts both of ſtudying law and of engaging 
in politicks. His © Prayer before the Study of 
Law” is truly admirable : 75 
“Sept. 26, 1705. 


© Almighty Gop, the giver of wiſdom, with- 
out whoſe help reſolutions are vain, without 


whoſe bleſſing ſtudy is ineffectual; enable me, 


if it be thy will, to attain ſuch knowledge as 
may qualify me to direct the doubtful, and in- 
ſtruc the ignorant; to prevent wrongs and ter- 
minate gontentions; and grant that I may uſe 
that knowledge which I ſhall attain, to thy glo- 
ry and my own falvation, for JzsUs CHRIST's 
lake. Amen 3.“ N | | 
His prayer in the view of becoming a politi- 
cian is entitled, © Engaging in PoL1Ticks with 
H———n,” no doubt his friend, the Right 
Honourable William Gerard Hamilton, for 
whom, during a long acquaintance, he had a 
great eſteem, and to whoſe converſation he 
once paid this high compliment: I am very 
unwilling to be left alone, Sir, and therefore 
I go with my company down the firſt pair of 
ſtairs, in ſome hopes that they may, perhaps 
return again. I go-with you, Sir,. as far as the 


413 
1765. 
tat. 56. 


ſtreet- door. In what particular department 


he intended to engage does not appear, nor 
can Mr. Hamilton explain. His prayer is in 
general terms. Enlighten my underſtanding 


3 Prayers and Meditations, | 
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with knowledge of right, and govern my will 
by thy laws, Har no deceit may miſlead me, 
nor temptation corrupt me ; that I may always 
endeavour to do good, and hinder ' evil “.“ 
There is nothing upon the ſubject in his diary. 
This year was diſtinguiſhed by his being in- 
troduced into the family of Mr. Thrale, one of 
the moſt eminent brewers in England, and 
Member of Parliament for the borough 'of 
Southwark. Foreigners are not a little amazed 
when they hear of brewers, diſtillers, and men 
in ſimilar departments, of trade, held forth as 
perſons of conſiderable: conſequence. In this 
great commercial country it is natural that a ſi- 


tuation which produces much wealth ſhould be 


conſidered as very reſpectable; and, no doubt, 
honeſt induſtry is entitled to eſteem. But, per- 
haps the too rapid advance of men of low ex- 
traction tends to leſſen the value of that diſtinc- 
tion by birth and gentility, which has ever been 
found beneficial to the grand ſcheme of ſubor- 
dination. Johnfon; uſed to give this account 
of the riſe of Mr. Thrale's father: He work- 
ed at ſix ſhillings a week for twenty years in the 
reat brewery, which afterwards was his own. 
he proprietor of it had an only daughter, who 
was married to a nobleman. It was not fit that 
a peer ſhould continue the buſineſs. . On the 


old man's death, therefore, the brewery, was to 


be ſold. To find a purchaſer for fo large a pro- 


perty was a. difficult matter; and, after ſome 
time, it was ſuggeſted, that it would be adviſe- 
able to treat with Thrale, a ſenſible, active, 


Honeſt man, who had been long employed in 
the houſe, and to transfer the whole to him for 


— 


thirty thouſand pounds, ſecurity being taken 


upon 


4 Prayers and Meditations. 
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upon the property. This was accordingly ſet- 


tled. In eleven years Thrale paid the purchaſe- wore 
money. He acquired a large fortune, and Etat. 54. 


lived to, be a member of Parliament for South- 
wark. But what was more remarkable was the 
liberality with which he uſed his riches. He 
gave his fon and daughters the beſt education. 
The eſteem which his good conduct procured 
him from the nobleman who had married his 
maſter's daughter, made him be treated with 
much attention; and his ſon, both at ſchool and 
at the Univerſity of Oxford, aſſociated with 
_ young men of the firſt rank. His allowance 
from his father, after he left college, was ſplen- 
did; no leſs than a thouſand a year. This, in 
a man who had riſen. as old Thrale did, was a 
very extraordinary inſtance of generoſity. He 
uſed to. ſay, If this young dog does not find ſo 
much after I am gone as he expects, let him re- 

member that he has had a great deal in my own 
time.” 

The ſon, though! in affluent circumſtances, 
had good ſenſe enough to carry on his father's 
trade, which was of ſuch extent, that I remem- 
ber he once told me, he would not quit it for 
an annuity of ten thouſand a year; © Not (ſaid 
he, ) that get ten thouſand a year by it, but it 

is an eſtate to a family,” Having left daugh- 
ters only, the property was fold for the im- 
menſe ſum of one hundred and thirty thouſand 
pounds; a magnificent proof of what may be 
done by fair trade in no long period of time. 

There may be ſome who think that a new 
ſyltem of gentility might be eſtabliſhed, upon 
principles totally different from what have hi- 
therto prevailed. Our preſent heraldry, it may 

be ſaid, is ſuited to the barbarous times in 
which it had its en It is chiefly founded 


bo 135 upon 
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1765. upon ferocious merit, upon military excellence. 
Why, in civilized times, we. may be aſked, 
Etat. * ſhould there not be rank and honours, upon 

principles, which, independent of long cuſtom, 
are certainly not less worthy, and which, when 
once allowed to be connected with elevation 
and precedency, would obtain the ſame di 
ty in our imagination? Why ſhould not the 
knowledge, the fkill, the expertneſs, the aſſi- 
duity, and the ſpirited hazards of trade and 
commerce, When crowned with ſucceſs, be 
entitled to give thoſe flattering diſtinctions by 
which mankind are fo umverſally captivated. 
Such are the ſpecious, but falſe arguments 
for a propoſition which always will find nume - 
rous advocates, in a nation where men are eve- 
ry day ſtarting up from obſcurity to wealth. 
To refute them is needleſs. The general ſenſe 
of mankind cries out, with irreſiſtible force, 
Vn gentilhomme eſt toujours gentilhomme.” 
Mr. Thrale had married Miſs Heſther Lynch 
Saluſbury, of good Welch extraction, a lady of 
lively talents, improved by education. That 
Johnſon's introduction into Mr. Thrale's family, 
which contributed ſo much to the happineſs of 
his life, was owing to her defire for his conver- 
fation, is the moſt probable and general ſuppo- 
nion. But it is not the truth. Mr. Murphy, 
who was intimate with Mr. Thrale, having ſpo- 
ken very highly of Dr. Johnſon, he was requeſt- 
ed to make them acquainted. - This being men- 
tioned to Johnſon, he accepted of an invitation 
to dinner at Thrale's, and was ſo much pleaſed 
with his reception, both by Mr. and Mrs. 
Þ#  Fhrale, and they ſo much pleaſed with him, 
1 that his invitations to their Houſe were more 
| and more frequent, till at laſt he became one 
of the family, and an apartment was appropri- 
ated 


* 
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ated to him, both in their houſe in Sacha 
and in their villa at Streatham. | 


[Johnſon had a very ſincere eſteem for Mr. Eat. 56. 


Thrale as a man of excellent principles, a good 
ſcholar, well ikilled in trade, of a ſound under- 
ſtanding, and of manners ſuch as preſented the 
charaQer of a plain independent Engliſh 'Squire. 
As this family will frequently be mentioned-in 
the courſe of the following pages, and as a falſe 
notion has prevailed that Mr. Thrale was inferi- 
our, and in ſome degree inſignificant, compared 
with Mrs. Thrale, it may be proper to give a 
true ſtate of the caſe from the authority of 
Johnſon himſelf, in his own words. N 
I know no man (ſaid he,) who is more mal. 
ter of his wife and family than Thrale. If he 
but holds up a finger, he is obeyed. It 1 is a 
reat miſtake to ſuppoſe that ſhe is above him in 
ee attainments. She is more flippant; but 
he has ten times her learning: he is a regular 
ſcholar; but her learning is that of a ſchool- 
boy in one of the lower forms. My readers 
may naturally wiſh for ſome repreſentation of 
the figures of this couple. Mr. Thrale was tall, 
well proportioned, and ſtately. As for Madam, 
or my Miſtreſs, by which epithets Johnſon uſed 
to mention Mrs. Thrale, ſhe was ſhort, plump, 
and briſk. She has herſelf given us a lively view 
of the idea which Johnſon had of her perſon, on 
her appearing before him in à dark. coloured 
gown: © You little creatures ſhould: never wear 
| thoſe ſort of clothes, however; they are, unſuit- 
able in every way. What! have not all inſects 
gay colours ? Mr. Thrale gave his wife a libe- 
ral F 12 in the choice of their com- 
Vol. L 1 E. 0 i, 55 th pany, 
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pany, and in the mode of entertaining them. 
He underſtood and valued Johnſon, without 
remiſſion, from their firſt acquaintance to the 
day of his death. Mrs. Thrale was enchanted 


with Johnſon's-converſation for its own ſake, and 


had alſo a very allowable vanity in appearing to 
be honoured with! cond attention of fo celebrated 


a man,” | 


Nothing could be more fortemats for] nfo 


than this cennectien. He had at Mr. Thrale's 


all the comforts and even luxuries of life; his 


melancholy was diverted, and his irregular! Ha- 


bits leſſened b * Hotation with an agreeable and 


well- ordered 


city of Mrs. Thrale's literary talk rouſed him to 
cheerfulneſs and exertion, even hen they were 
alone. But this was not often the caſe; Ter he 


mily. He was treated with the 
utmoſt reſpeck, and even affection. The viva- 


found here 'a conſtant ſucceſſion of what' gave 


2. 


him the higheſt enjoyment, the ſociety of the 


way, pe were dſſembled in numerous compa- 


lies, called forth his wonderful powers, and 


gratified him with admiration, to "which no man 


could be infenfible, oe 


In the Oftober of this year- ve at length 


gave to the world his edition of Shakſpeare, 


Which, if it had no other merit but that of pro- 
ducing his Preface; in which the excellencies and 
defects of that immortal bard are difplayed with 


WE maſterly"hayd; the nation would have had no 
$f reaſon ro 7 plain.” A blindindifcriminate ad- 


nation to the ridicule of foreigners. Johnſon, 


miration of Sbakſpeare had expoſed the Britiſh 


* candidly admirting the faults of his poet, had 
ec 


more credit in beſtowing on him deſerved 
and indiſputable, praiſe ; and doubtleſs none of 


all his — done Him half ſo much 


honour. 


learned, the witty, and the eminent in every 
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honour. Their praiſe was, like that of a coun- 1765. 
ſel, upon his own ſide of the cauſe : Johnſon's — 


was like the grave, well conſidered, and impar- 
tial opinion of the judge, which falls from his 
lips with weight, and is received with reverence. 


What he did as a commentator has no ſmall 
ſhare of merit, though his reſearches were not 
ſo ample, and his inveſtigations ſo acute as they 
might. have been, which d we now certainly know A 
from the labours of other able and ingenious 
criticks who have followed him. He has en- 
riched his edition with a conciſe account of each 


play, and of its charaQeriſtick excellence. Ma- 


ny of his notes have illuſtrated obſcurities in the 
text, and placed paſſages eminent for beauty in a 
more conſpicuous light; and he has, in general, 
exhibited ſuch a mode of annotation, AS" may 


| be beneficial to all ſubſequent editors. 


His Shakſpeare was virulently attacked by 
Mr. William Kenrick, who obtained the degree 
of LI. D. from a Scotch Univerſity, and wrote 
for the bookſellers in a great variety of branches. 
Though he certainly was not without conſide- 
rable merit, he wrote with ſo little regard to 
principle and decorum, and in fo haſty a man- 
ner, that his reputation was neither extenſive 


nor laſting. I remember one evening, when 
ſome of his works were mentioned, Dr. Gold- 
ſmith ſaid, he had never heard of them; ; upon 
which Dr. "Johnſon obſerved, ** Sir, he is one of 
the many who have made themſelves * 
without making themſelves known.” 

A young ſtudent of Oxford, of the name of 


Barclay, wrote an anſwer to Kenrick-s review of 


Johnſon's Shakſpeare. Johnſon was at firſt an- 


gry that Kenrick's attack ſhould have the credit 


of an anſwer. But afterwards, conſidering the 


young man's good intention, he kindly noticed 


Ee 1 him, 


Etat. 56. 
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2766. him, and probably would have done more, had 
s not the young man died. 


In his Preface to Shakſpeare, Johnſon treated 
Voltaire very contemptuouſly, obſerving, upon 
ſome of his remarks, ** ' Theſe are the petty cri- 
ticiſms of petty wits.” Voltaire, in revenge, 
made an attack upon Johnſon, in one of his nu- 
merous literary ſallies, which I remember to 
have read; but there being no general index to 
his voluminous works, have ſearched for it in 
vain, and therefore cannot quote it. 

Voltaire was an antagoniſt with whom 1 
thought Johnſon ſhould not diſdain to contend. 
I prefled him to anſwer. He ſaid, he perhaps 
might: but he never did. 

Mr. Burney having occaſion to write to John-' 
fon for ſome receipts for ſubſcriptions. to his 
| Shakſpeare, which Jobnſon had omitted to deli- 
ver, when the money was paid, he availed him- 
ſelf of that opportunity of thanking Johnſon for 
the great pleaſure which he had received from 
the peruſal of his Preface to Shakſpeare; which 
although it excited much clamour againſt him 
at firſt, is now juſtly ranked among the moſt 
excellent of his writings. To this letter, John: 
ſon returned the e anſwer: 


To CnanlEs Bonnxr. Ef. in une e 
Ps Sia, be 5 5 


1 AM ſorry chat your Kindneſs to me 
has brought upon you fo much trouble, though 
you have taken care to abate that ſorrow, by 

the pleaſure which I receive from your approba- 
non. I defend my exiticilin j in the ſame manner 
With 


— 
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with you. We muſt confeſs the faults of our 
favourite, to gain credit to our praiſe of his ex- 


cellencies. He that claims, either in himſelf or 


421 
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tat. 56. 


for another, the honours of perfection, will 


ſurely injure the reputation which he deſigns to 
A . | 
he pleaſed to make my compliments to your 
family. I am, Sir, T ee 
« Your moſt obliged 

And moſt humble ſervant, 


„O 16, 1763. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


Trinity College, Dublin, at this time ſur- 


prized Johnſon with a ſpontaneous compliment 


of the higheſt academical honours, by creating 
him Doctor of Laws. The diploma, which is 
in my poſſeſſion, is as follows: | 


© OMNIBUS ad quos preſentes literæ per- 
venerint, ſalutem. Nos Præpgſitus et Socii ſenio- 
res Collegit ſacroſanctæ et individuæ Trinitatis Re- 
ging Elizabethe juxta Dublin, teſtamur, Samueli 
Johnſon, Armigero, ob egregiam ſcriptorum ele- 
gantiam et utilitatem, gratiam conceſſam fuiſſe pra 
gradu Doforatits in utroque Jure, oftavo die 
Fulii, Anno Domini milleſimo ſeptingentęſimo ſexa- 
ge/emo-quinto. In cujus rei tęſtimonium ſingularum 
 manus et figillum quo in hiſce utimur appoſuimus ; 
viceſimo tertio die Fulii, Anno Domini mille/imo 
ſeptingentęſimo ſenagęſimo-quinto. EY 


G. CLEMEN T. F. AnDREws. R. MuRRAx. 
THo. WILSsoW. Prap', Ro. Law. 
THO. LELAND. _ M. Kearney.” 


This 
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1765. This unſolicited mark of diſtinction, confers. 
A—A— red on ſo great a literary character, did much 
rat. 56. honour to the judgment and liberal ſpirit of that 


learned body. Johnſon acknowledged the fa- 
vour in a letter to Dr. Leland, one of their 
number; but I have not been able to obtain a 
copy of it. „ 

Both in 1764 and 1765 it ſhould ſeem that he 
was ſo buſily employed with his edition of 
Shakſpeare, as to have had little leiſure for any 
other literary exertion, or, indeed, even for 
private correſpondence. He did not favour me 
with a ſingle letter for more than two years, for 
which it will appear that he afterwards apolo- 
giſed. | FS 
He was, however, at all times ready to give 
aſſiſtance to his friends, and others, in reviſing 
their works, and in writing for them, or great- 
ly improving their Dedications, In that courtly 
ipecies of compoſition no man excelled Dr. 
Johnſon. Though the. loftineſs of his mind 
prevented him from ever dedicating in his own 
perſon, he wrote a very great number of Dedi- 
cations for others. Some of theſe, the perſons 
who were favoured with them. are unwilling 
ſhould be mentioned, from a too anxious ap- 
prehenſion, as I think, that they might be ſuf- 
peed of having received larger aſſiſtance ; and 
ſome, after all the diligence I have beſtowed, 
have eſcaped my inquiries. He told me, a great 
many years ago, he believed he had dedicated 
to all the Royal Family round ;” and it was in- 
different to him what was the ſubje& of the 
work dedicated, provided it were innocent. 
He once dedicated ſome Muſick for the German 
Flute to Edward Duke of York. In writing 
Dedications for others, he conſidered himſelf as 
by no means ſpeaking his own ſentiments. 
| * Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding his long filence, I never 
omitted to write to him when 1 had any thi 


423 


1766. 
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worthy of communicating. I generally kept tat. 57- 


copies of my letters to him, that I might have 
a full view of our correſpondence, and never 
be at a loſs to underſtand any reference in his 
letters. He kept che greater part of mine very 
carefully; and a ſhort time before his death 


was attentive enough to feal them up in bundles, 


and order them to be delivered to me, which 
was accordingly done. Amongſt them I found 
one, of which IJ had not made a copy, and 
which Ion I read with pleaſure at the dif- 
ſtance of almoſt twenty years. It is dated No- 
vember, 1765, at the palace of Paſcal Paoli, 
in Corte, the capital of Corſica, and is full of 
generous enthuſiaſm. After giving a ſketch of 
what I had ſeen and heard in that iſland, it pro- 
ceeded thus: dare to call this a ſpirited tour. 
J dare to challenge your approbation. _ 

| This letter produced the following anſwer, 
which I found on my amis at Paris. 


A Mr. Mr. Bos ik chez Mr. Wares, 
| Banguier, a Faris. | 


0 Dran Sia, 


2117 ee APOLOGIES are ſeldom of any aſe. 
We will delay till your arrival the reaſons, good 
or bad, which have made me ſuch a ſparing 
and ungrateful correſpondent. Be aſſured, for 
the preſent, that nothing has leſſened either the 
eſteem or love with which 1 diſmiſſed you at 
en Both have been increaſed by 5 m 

ave 
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1766. J have been told of you by yourſelf or others; 
and when you return, you will return to an un- 
fmt, 57-altered, and, I hope, unalterable friend. 


All that you have to fear from me is the 
vexation of diſappointing me. No man loves 
to fruſtrate expectations which have been 
formed in his fayour ; and the pleaſure which 
I promiſe myſelf from your journals and re- 
marks is ſo great, that perhaps no degree of 
attention or diſcernment will be ſufficient to 
afford it. V 
* Come home, however, and take your 
chance. I long to ſee you, and to hear you; 
and hope that we ſhall not be ſo long ſeparated 
again. Come home, and expect ſuch a wel- 
come as is due to him, whom a wiſe and noble 
curioſity has led, where perhaps no native of this 
country ever was before. res! [1 
have noinews to tell you that can de- 
ſerve your notice; nor would I willingly leſſen 
the pleaſure that 7 ary may give you at 
your return. Iam afraid we ſhall find it difficult 
to keep among us a mind which has been ſo 
long feaſted with variety. But let us try what 
eſteem and kindneſs can effecd me. 
As your father's liberality has indulged 
you with ſo long a ramble, I doubt not but you 
will think his ſickneſs, or even his defire to ſee 
you, a ſufficient reaſon for haſtening your re- 
turn. Ihe longer we live, and the more we 
think, the higher value we learn to put on the 
friendſhip and tenderneſs of parents and of 
friends. Parents we can have but once; and he 
promiſes himſelf too much, who enters life with 
the expectation of finding many friends. Up- 
on ſome motive, I hope, that you will be here 
ſoon ; and am willing to think that it will be 
pt 4.5 88 | | an 
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An inducement to your return, that ĩt is fincere-. 


ly deſired: by, dear Sir, t ag 3.5 4 1 3 2 LS 


1 ce ee ns Fu 4 humble "da It 
9 Tf | | Sau. Joann,” 

6  Jobofou' s-court, Fleet- ſtreet, 3 cee e 
January 14, 1766. PE: 1 e 


Tree to 13 in February, * 33 
Dr. Johnſon in a good houſe in Johnſon's- court, 
Fleet-ſtreet, in which he had accommodated 
Miſs Williams with an apartment on the ground 
floor, while Mr. Levett occupied his poſt in the 
garret : his faithful Francis was {till attending 

upon him. He received me with much ,kind- 
neſs. The fragments of our firſt converſation, 
which I have preſerved, are theſe; I told him 
that Voltaire, in a converſation with me, had 
diſtinguiſhed Pope and Dryden thus :—< Pope 
drives a handſome chariot, with a couple of neat | 
trim nags 3 Dryden a coach, and ſix ſtately 
horſes.” JohNsOoN. Why, Sip: the truth is, 
they both drive coaches and fix ; but Dryden's 
horſes are either galloping or ſtumbling : Pope's 
go at a ſteady even trot *.” He ſaid of Gold- 
ſmith's Traveller, which had been publiſhed in 
my abſence, ** There has not been ſo ie a po- 
em ſince Topf 8 Bre 1 
And 

* It is remarkable, that Mr. Gray has employed ſome- 
what the fame image to characteriſe Dryden. „indeed, 
furniſhes his car with but two horſes ; bur * are of ethe- 
rial race: 

40 Bebold where Dryden 3 leſs 2 umptuous car. 
© Wide o'er the fields of glory bear | 
Fo courſers of ethereal race, * 
46 W necks. in thunder cloath'd, and] long-refounding 
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And here it is proper to ſettle; with authen- 


. tick preciſion, what has long floated in publick 
Stat. 35. report, as to Johnſon's being himſelf the au- 


thour of a conſiderable part of that poem. 
Much, no doubt, both of the ſentiments and 


 exprefſſi ion, were derived from converſation 


with him ; and it was certainly ſubmitted to 
his friendly reviſion ; but in the year 1783, he, 
at my requeſt, marked with a pencil the lines 


Which he had furniſhed, which are Ns: line 


FS Bo. 


<'To ſtop too fearful, and too kunt to g03 WEE” 
and the concluding ten lines, except the laſt 
couplet but one, which 1 on or” bk the Ita- 


; lick character: : 


e How ſmall of all Pal dna 1515 e 
That part which Kings or Jaws can cauſe or 
I ES 
„ Still to ourſelves in 23 place conſign'd 
e or find; 

With ſecret courſe, which no loud ſtorms 

annoy, 
„ Glides the ſmooth current of domeſtick j joy. 
< The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 


© Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of fteel,” 
„To men remote from power, but rarely 


known, 


Leave reaſon, faith, and conſcience, all our 


oon.“ 


He added, Theſe are all of which 1 can be 
ſure.“ They bear a ſmall proportion to the 
whole, which conſiſts of four hundred and thir- 
ty-eight verſes. Goldſmith, in the couplet 


which he inſerted, mentions Luke as a perſon 


well 
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Well known, and ſuperficial readers have paſſed 
it over quite ſmoothly ;, while thoſe of more at- 
tention have been as much perplexed by Luke 
4 by Lydiat, in The Vanity of human Wiſh- 
. "agg e truth is, that Goldinitk himſelf was 
in a miſtake. In the Reſpublica Hungarica,” 

there is an account of a deſperate rebellion in 
the year 1514, headed by two brothers, of the 


name of. Zeck, George and Luke. ' When it 
was quelled, George, not Luke, was puniſhed 


by his. head being encircled with a red hot iron 
crown: “ corond condeſcente. ferred , cironatur.” 
The fame ſeverity. of torture was exerciſed on 
the Earl of Athol, one of the murderers of 
King James I. of Scotland. 

Dr. Johnſon at the fame time favoured me 
by marking the lines which he furniſhed to 
Goldſmith's © Deſerted Village,” which are 
only the four laſt: W 


That trade's proud empire haſtes to ſwift de- 
cay, | 
As ocean ſweeps the labour'd mole away: 

| tt While ſelf. dependent power can time hy. 
6 © As rocks reſiſt the billows and the ſKy.“ 


Talking of education, <« People have now a- 
Th (faid he,) got a ſtrange opinion that eve- 
ry thing ſhould be taught by lectures. Now, I 
cannot ſee that lectures can do fo much 8⁰⁰ 
as reading the books from which the Ne, 


are taken. I know nothing that can he beſt 


taught by lectures, except where experiments 
are to be ſhewn. You may teach chymiſtry 
by le&ures.—You might teach making of ſhoes 
by lectures! 


At night ſupped with him at the Mitre ta- 


vern, that we might renew our ſocial intimacy 
| at 


17 1766. 


. 


. 


1766. 


Tat. 57. 
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at the original place of meeting. But there 


Vas now. a conſiderable difference in his way 


of living. Having had an illneſs, in which he 
was adviſed to leave off wine, he had, from 
that period, continued to abſtain from it, and 
drank only water, or lemonade. 

I told him that a foreign friend of his, whom 
I had met with abroad, was ſo wretchedly per- 
verted to infidelity, that he treated the hopes of 
immortality with brutal levity ; and ſaid, *<* As 
man dies like a dog, let him lie like a dog.” 
JoansoN. © If he dies like a dog, let him lie 


like a dog.“ I added, that this man ſaid to me, 


ce J hate mankind, for I think myſelf one of 
the beſt of them, and I know how bad I am.“ 
e JonnsoN.: © Sir, he muſt be very ſingular 
in his opinion, if he thinks himſelf one of the 
beſt of men ; for none of his friends think him 
1o.*? He faked, No honeſt man could be a 
Deiſt ; for no man could be ſo after a fair ex- 


amination of the proofs of Chriſtianity.” I 


named Hume. JounsoN. & No, Sir; Hume 
owned to a clergyman in the biſhoprick of Dur- 
ham, that he had never read the New Teſtament 
with attention.“ I mentioned Hume's 7 
that all who are happy are equally happ 

little miſs with a new gown at a e 
ball, a general at the head of a victorious — 
and an orator, after having made an eloquent 
ſpecch in a great aſſembly. Johnson. Sir, 


. that all who are happy; are equally happy, is 


not true. A peaiant and a philoſopher may be 


equally fatizfed, but not equally happy. Hap- 
pineſs conſiſts in the multiplicity of agreeable 


_ _ conſciouſneſs. A peaſant , has hot capacity 


for having equal happineſs with a philoſopher.” 


I remember. ins very Worn very happily u- 
| luſtrated 
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luſtrated in oppoſition to Hume, by the Reve- 


rend Mr. Robert Brown, at Utrecht. A — 
ſmall drinking glaſs and a large one, (ſaid he,) tat. 57. 


may be 'equally full; but the large o one holds 
more than the ſmall. 8 

Dr. Johnſon was very kind this evening, and 
ſaid to me, You have now lived five-and 
twenty years, and you have employed them 
well.” „Alas, Sir, (ſaid I,) I fear not. Do 
L know hiſtory? Do I know mathematicks ? 
Do I know law?” JohNSON. Why, Sir, 
though you may know no ſcience ſo well as to 
be able to teach it, and no profeſſion ſo well as 
to be able to follow it, your general maſs of 
knowledge of books and men renders you very 
capable to make yourſelf maſter of any ſcience, 
or fit yourſelf for any profeſſion.” - I mentioned 
that a gay friend had adviſed me Agalult being a 
lawyer, becauſe I ſhould be excelled by plod- 
ding blockheads. Joywson. © Why, Sir, in 
the formulary and ſtatutory part of law, a 
plodding blockhead may excel; but in the in- 
genious and rational part of it a Plodding 
blockhead can never cel, 

'T talked of the mode adopted by d to riſe 
in the world, by courting great men, and aſked 
him Whether he had ever ſubmitted to it. 
JonN sec. W hy, Sir, I never was near 
enough to great men to court them. You may 
be prudently attached to great men, and yet in- 
dependent. You are not to do what you think 
wrong; and, Sir, you are to calculate and not 
pay too dear for what you get. Vou muſt not 
give a ſhilling's worth of court for ſix- pence 
worth of good. But if you can get a ſhilling's 
worth of good for ſix- pence worth we n 
vou are a fool 1 You 1 8 not 1 court.” — 
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1766. He ſaid, If convents ſhould, be allowed at 
ee they ſhould only be retreats for perſons un- 
ut. 57. able to ſerve the publick, or who have ſerved i it. 

It. is our firſt duty to ſerve ſociety, and, after 
we have done that, we may attend i wholly to, 


the ſalvation, of our own ſouls. A [youthful 
paſſion for abſtracted devation, ſhould not be en- 
couraged. 46,25, BI 


1 intreduged the Fabjed of ſecond fight; and, 
other myſterious manifeſtations; the fulfilment 
of which, I ſuggeſted. might happen by chance. 
Jormon, Fes, Sir; but they have happened 
ſo often, that mankind have agreed to Wink 
them not fortuitous . 

I talked to him a great deal of what l had ſeen 
in Corſica, and of my intention to publiſn an 
account of it. He encouraged me by ſaying, 
<< You/cannot go to the bottom of the ſubject; 
but all that you tell us will be new to us. Give 

us as many anecdotes as you can.” 

Our next meeting at the Mitre was on aku 
day the 15th of February, when 1 preſented to 
him my old and moſt intimate friend, the Reve- 
rend Mr. Temple, then-of Cambridge. T hay- 
ing mentioned that I had paſſed ſome time with 
Rouſſeau in his wild retreat, and having quoted: 
ſome remark. made by Mr. Wilkes, with whom 
L had ſpent many pleaſant hours in Italy, John- 
ſon ſaid, (farcaſtically,) It ſeems, Sir, you bave. 
kept very good company abroad, Rouſſeau and 
Wilkes!“ Thinking it enough. to defend one 


at a time, I ſaid nothing as to my gay friend, 


but anſwered with a ſmile, My dear Sir, you 
don't call Rouſſeau bad company. Do you 
really think him a bad man? ſohxsoN. Sir, 
if you are talking jeſtingly of this, I don't talk 
with you: If you mean to be ſerious, I think 
him one of the worlt of men; a raſcal, 

who 
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who ought to be hunted out of ſociety, as he 
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has been. Three or four nations have expelled 


this "country.” BoswzELIL. I don't deny, 


Sir, but that his novel may, perhaps, do harm; 


but I cannot think his intention was bad.“ 
JoHN SON.“ Sir, that will not do. We cannot 
prove any man's intention to be bad. Vou may 
ſfioot a man through the head, and ſay you in- 
tended to miſs him; but the Judge will order 
ou to be hanged. An alledged want of inten- 


tion, when evil is committed, will not be al- 


lowed in a court of juſtice. Rouſſean, Sir, is 
a very bad man. I would ſooner ſign a ſentence 


for his tranſportation, than that of any felon 


who has gone from the Old Bailey theſe many 
years. Yes, I ſhould like to have him work in 


the plantations.” BosweLL. Sir, do you 


think him as bad a man as Voltaire? Joan- 


' 80N. © Why, Sir, it is difficult to ſettle the er, 


portion of iniquity between them.“ 

This violence ſeemed very ſtrange to me, 
who had read many of Rouſſeau's animated 
_ writings with great pleaſure, and even edifica- 
tion, had been much pleaſed with his ſociety, 
and was juſt come from the Continent, where 
he was very generally admired. Nor ean I yet 
allow that he deſerves the very ſevere cenſure 
which Johnſon pronounced upon him. His ab- 
ſurd preference of ſavage to civiliſed life, and 
other ſingularities, are proofs rather of a defect 
in his underſtanding, than of any depravity in 
his heart. And notwithſtanding the unfavour- 
able opinion which many worthy men have ex- 
preſſed of his Profession de Foi du Vicaire Sa- 
voyard,“ I cannot help admiring it as the per- 
formance of a man full of ſincere reverential 
ſubmiſſion to Divine Myſtery, though ”—_ 

| wit 


bim; and it is a ſhame that he is protected in Tut. 57. 
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1966. with perplexing doubts; a ſtate of mind to be 
— Viewed with pity rather than with anger. 


On his favourite ſubject of ſubordination, 
Johnſon ſaid, © Sb far is it from being true that 


men are naturally equal, that no two people can 
de halt an hour together, but one ſhall e 
an evident ſuperiority over the other.“ 


1 mentioned the advice given us by philoſo- 
Kee: to conſole ourſelves, when diſtreſſed or 
embarraſſed, by thinking of thoſe who are in a 


Worſe Stunde. than ourſelves. This, I ob- 
| ſerved, could not apply to all, for there muſt 


be ſome who have nobody worfe than they are. 
Johrtsox. “ Why to be ſure, Sir, there are; 
but they don't know it. There is no being ſo 
poor and ſo contemptible, who does not think 
there is — still re. a re more 
contemptible. 130 

As my ſtay in Lendon at this time was lay 


mort, 1 had not many opportunities of being 


with Dr. Johnſon; but I felt my veneration for 


him in no degree leſſened, by my having ſeen 
multorum hominum niores et urbes.. On the con- 
trary, by having it in my power to compare 


him with many of the moſt celebrated perſons 
of other countries, my admiration of his ex- 


; traptdinary: mind was increaſed and confirmed. 


The roughneſs, indeed, which ſometimes | ap- 
peared in his manners, was more ſtriking to me 


now, from my having been accuſtomed to the 


ſtudied ſmooth complying habits of the Conti- 


nent; and I clearly — — in him, not 


without reſpect for his honeſt conſcientious zeal, 


the fame indignant and ſarcaſtical mode of 


treating every attempt to aan enn or weaken 
27 principles. 

One evening when a young eee eined 
bim * an account of the infidelity of his ſer- 
1150 vant. 
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| vant; Who, he ſaid, would not believe the ſcrip- 1766. 


tures, Satabſe: he cotid not read them in the vo 


original tongues, and be ſure that they were not 


ſon,) has he any better authority for almoſt eve- 


ry thing that he believes?“ —© Then the vul- 
gar, Sir, never can know they are right, but 
muſt ſubmit themſelves to the learned.“ 
JoHN$0N. * To be ſure, Sir. The vulgar are . 
- the children of the ſtate, and mult be 1 taught 
like children.“ Then, Sir, a poor Turk 
muſt be a Mahometan, juſt as a poor Englith- 
man muſt be Cohriſtian?— JoHNSo N. Why. 


yes, Sir; and what then? This now is ſuch 


| ſtuff as I uſed to talk to my mother, when 1 
firſt began to think myſelf a cleyer fellow ; and 
the ought to have whipt me for it“. 


Another evening Dr. Goldſmith and I called 


on him, with the hope of prevailing on him to 
ſup with us at the Mitre. W 

poſed, and reſolved not to go abroad. Come 
then, (ſaid Goldſmith,) we will not go to the 


Mitre to-night, ſince we cannot have the big 


man with us.” Johnſon then called tor a bottle 
of port, of which Goldſmith and I partook, 
8 our friend, now a water drinker ſat by 


Gol psi. « J think, Mr. Johnſon, 
700 don't go near the theatres now. Vou give 
yourſelf no more concern about a new play, 
than if you had never had any thing to do with 
the ſtage.” JohNsoN. Why, Sir, our taſtes 
greatly alter. The lad does not care for the 
child's rattle, and the old man does not care for 


the young man's whore.” GoLDsMiTH. | 


« Nay, Sir; but your Muſe was not a whore.“ 
JorNsoN. *<* Sir, I do not think ſhe was. But 
as we advance in the journey of life, we drop 


lome of the- things which have - pleaſed us; bi 


e found him indiſ- 


Etat. 57. 
inventec. Why, fooliſh fellow, (ſaid John- 


Vor. . 35 F f | whether 8 


84 
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1766. whether it be that we are fatigued and don't 


- > chooſe to carry fo many things any farther, or 


Kat. 57- that we find other things which we like better.” 


Bos wEIL IL. But, Sir, why t you give us 
— in ſome other way ?** Gels Tn, 
* Ay, Sir, we have a claim upon you.“ 
JonnsoN. © No, Sir, I am net obliged to do 
any more. No man is obliged. to do as muck 


as he can do. A man is to have part of his life 
to himſelf. If a ſoldier has fought a good ma- 
ny campaigns, he is not to be blamed if he re- 
tires to eaſe and tranquillity. A phyfician, who 


has practiſed long in a great city, may be wr" 


cuſed if he retires to a ſmall town, and takes 
leſs practice. Now, Sir, the good L can do by 
my converſation bears the ſame proportion to the 
good I can do by my writings, that the practice 


- *0 A phyſician, retired to a {mall town, does to 


his practice in a great city.” BosWELL., ** But 
I wonder, Sir, you have not more pleaſure in 


* than in not writing,” JounsoN. © Sir, 


u may wonder. 
"He talked of making verles, and obſerved, 


The great difficulty is to know when you 


have made good ones, When compoſing, 1 
have generally had them in my mind, perhaps 
fifty at a time, walking up and down in my 


room; and then I — wrote them down, and 
often, from lazineſs, have, written, only half 


lines. I have written an hundred lines in a day. 


I remember I wrote a hundred lines of The 


Vanity of human Wiſhes” in a day. Doctor, 
(turning to Gold{mith,) I am not quite idle; I 


made one line t'other day; but I made no 


more.” GoLDsM1TH. © Let us hear it; v wel 


ave e i. 


= a bad one to-it.” JonxsoN. No, Sw; I 


- Such 
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Such ſpecimens of the eaſy and playful con- 1966. 
verſation of the great Dr. Samuel Johnſon are. 
I think, to be prized ; as exhibiting the little tat. 57. 


varieties of a mind fo enlarged and ſo powerful 
when objects of conſequence required its exer- 
tions, and as giving us a minute knowledge of 
his character and modes of thinking. 

After I had been ſome time in Scotland, I 


mentioned to him in a letter that On my firſt 


return to my native country, after ſome years of 
abſence, I was told of a vaſt number of my ac- 
quaintance who were all gone to' the land of 
forgetfulneſs, and I found myſelf like a man 


| ſtalking over a field of battle, who every mo- 
ment perceives ſome one lying dead.” I com- 

plained of irreſolution, and mentioned my hav- 

ing made a vow as a ſecurity for good conduct. 

I wrote- to him again, without being able to 


move his indolence; nor did I hear from him 
till he had received a copy of my inaugural 
Exerciſe, or Theſis in Civil Law, which I pub- 
liſhed at my admiſſion as an Advocate, as is the 
cuſtom in Scotland. He then wrote to me as 
follows : | Lo 


| ) To James BosWELL, E/q. 
«© DEAR SIR, | 5 
« THE. reception of your Theſis put 


me in mind of my debt to you. Why did you 


* * * ⏑ N . I will puniſh 
you for it, by telling you that your Latin wants 
| Ff correction. 


The paſſage omitted alluded to a private tranſaction. 
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| 
| 1766. correction . In the beginning, Spei alters, 
| not to urge that it ſhould be prime, is not 
Ent. 57. grammatical: altere ſhould be alteri. In the 
| next line you ſeem to uſe genus abſolutely, for 
| 33 what we call family, that is, for illuſtrious ex- 
vp | traction, I doubt without authority. FHomines 
= nullius originis, for Nullis orti majoribus, or, 
| Nullo loco nati, is, I am 5 barbarous.— 
14 
| Ruddiman i is dead. 5 „ | 
_. +: 1 « I have 
1 ; ; 1 | 4 1 Es 4 ' 
| 4 This cenſure of my Latin Plates to the Dedication, | 
2 | which was as follows: 8 2 | 
| 5 vino NOBILISSIMO, ORNATISSIMO, 
: | | JOANNI | 
+ _ -  »  VIEECOMITI MOUNTSTUART, 
N ATAVIS EDITO REGIBUS, b | 
EXCELS® FAMILIZ DE BUTEsPEI n — 
| | „ LABENTE SECVULo, | 
| 5 5 QUUM HOMINES NELLIUS ORIGINIS 
GENUS AQUARE OPIBUS AGGREPIUNTUR, 
SANGUINIS ANTIQUI ET ae GA 
S SEMPER MEMORI, | 
NATALIUM SPLENDOREM VIRTUTIBUS AUGENTI:. 
AC FUBLICA POPULI COMITIA 
JAM LEGATOz; 


Fed ' 0 
VERO MAGNZ BRITAN NIR SENATOU, - | 


| IN OPTIMATIUM 
| | f Juve HEREDITARIO, 5 5 
Fl . ; *  OLIM, CONCESSURO: 
| VIM INSITAM VARIA DOCTRINA Nonne d, 
| NEC TAMEN SE VENDITANTE, 
; n | + ß | SY 
PRISCA FIDE, ANIMO LIBERRIMO, 
ET MORUM ELEGANTIA 
| | 9 INSIGNI: 5 
4 Ii 1 TALIE VISITANDE ITINERE, ay 
=» * Sectio suo HoNORATISSI Mo-, 
1 | ach JURISPRUDENTIZ PRIMITIAS © 
| rv NCTISSIME AMICITIZA ET OBSERVANTIZE 
aa ag 5b, 


= „%ͤĩ 1] ee 
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a 


try to pleaſe you. Your reſolution to obey your WY. 
father I ſincerely approve; but do not accuſ- Ætat. 57. 
tom yourſelf to enchain your volatility by 

vows: they will ſometime leave a thorn in your 

mind, which you will, perhaps, never be able 

10 extract or eject. Take this warning, It 1s of 

great importance. 

The ſtudy of the law is what you very july 
term it, copious and generous *; and in adding 
your name to its profeſſors, you have done exe 
actly what I always wiſhed, when I wiſh- 
ed you beſt. ® I hope that you will continue 
to purſue it vigorouſly and conftantly. You 
gain, at leaſt, what is no ſmall advantage, ſecu- 
rity from thoſe troubleſome and weariſome dif- 
contents; which are always obtruding themſelves 
upon a mind vacant, een and unde- 
termined. 

„„ You ought to thin it no ſmall inducement | : | 
to diligence and perſeyerance, that they will e 
pleaſe your father. We all live upon the hope 
of pleaſing ſomebody; and theWleaſure . of 
pleaſing ought to be greateſt, and at laſt al- 
ways will be greateſt, when our endeavours are 
exerted in conſequence of our duty. 15 

« Life is not long, and too much of it muſt 
not paſs in idle deliberation how it ſhall be 
ſpent ; deliberation, which thoſe who begin it 
by prudence, and continue it with. ſubtility, 
muſt, after long expence of thought, conclude. 
by chance. \ £0 prefer one future mode of life 


to 


„ have now vexed you enough, and will 1766. 


This alludes to the firſt ſentence of the Pramium of 
my Theſis. Jux ts PRUDENTIX fludio nullum -uberius, 
nullum generoſius : in legibus enim agitandis, fopulorum mores, 
variaſque fortune vices ex eſe leges oriuntur, contemplari 


fimul folemus, 7 


* 1: us. 
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to another, upon juſt reaſons, requires faculties 
which it has not pleaſed our 1 5 fo give 


If, therefore, the profeſſion you habe cho- 
ſen has ſome unexpected inconveniencies, con- 
ſole yourſelf by reflecting that no profeſſion is 

without them; and that all the importunities 
and perplexities of buſineſs are ſoftneſs and lux- 
ury, compared with the inceflant cravings of 
vacancy, and the e expedients of 


_ 


-” 


« Hec ſunt que PT potui te voce monere ; ; 
8 Vade, age. ; 


* 


— 


Wn Ag to your Hiſt6by of 8 you have 
no materials which others have not, or may not 
have. Vou have, ſomehow or other, warmed 


; — imagination. I wiſh there were ſome cure, 


ike the lover's leap, for all heads of which 


ſome fingle idea has obtained an unreaſonable . 


and irregular poſſeſſion. Mind your own af- 
fairs, and leave the Corficans to theirs. I am, 


dear Sir, | 


* Your moſt bundle ſervant, 
Sau. Jornson.” 


London,] Aug. 21, 1766. 


| Fi 
' _ * 


% 
- 
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To Dr. SAMUBL Jonnzox. 
Auckialeck, Nov. 6, 1 756. 
06 M wk efteemed and dear Sir, 


% I PLEAD not guilty to * FX A*. 


* * * R R R R A + * 
Having thus, I hope cleared myſelf of the 


439 
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—— 


Mat. St: 


charge brought againſt me, I preſume you will 


not be dilpleaſed if 1 eſcape the puniſhment 
which you have decreed for me unheard. If 
Pon have diſcharged the arrows of criticiſm 


againſt an innocent man, you muſt rejoice to 
find they have miſſed him, or have not been 
inted ſo as to wound him. 
Jo talk no longer in allegory, I am, with 
all deference, going to offer a few obſervations 


in defence of my Latin, which you have found 


fault with, 
You think I ſhould have uſed bei prima, 


inſtead of Dei alteræ. Sper is, indeed, often 


uſed to expreſs ſomething -on which we have a 


1 0 ee as in Virg. Eclog. i. I. 14, 


6 


modo namque gemellos 
6 ee greg Fes Alice i in nudd connixa * 


and in e il. L 4735 


* Spemque gregenque' fit mul, 


for the lambs and the ſheep. Yet it is alſo ale by 


to expreſs any thing on which we. have a preſent 


dependence, and is well applied to a man of 
e . our * our re- 


uge, 


This 3 omitted pl the cranſation to which 
the PRI letter had alluded. 
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- fuge, our prefidium, as Horace calls Mzcenas. 

80, neid tiki Queen Amata addreſſes 

Etat. 57 her ſon-in-law Turnus: Spes tu nunc una; 
and he Was then no more hope, for ſhe N 2h 


. imperiumque Latini 
. Te fenen. SSN 


| Heb might have. 3 faid af my. Lad wins 

| Tome years ago. Now I conſider, the preſent 
Earl of Bute. to be Exce £44 & familia de Bute 
ſpes prima ;* and my Lord Mountſtuart, as his 
eldeſt ſon, to be pf altera.“ So in neid 
xii. 1. 168, after having mentioned Pater Zne- 
as, who was the preſent ſpes, the reigning ſpes, 
as my German friends 8 oy, the Jpes prima, | 
the poet adds, 


Et juxta A ſcanius, magnæ e ſpes altera Rena. 1 


ou think alteræ ungrammatical, aud you 
tell me it ſhould have been alieri. You muſt 
recollect, that in old times alter was declined re- 
gularly; and when the ancient fragments pre- 
ſerved in the Juris Civilis Fontes were written, 
it was certainly declined in the way that I uſe it. 
This, I ſhould think, may protect a lawyer who 
writes alteræ in a diſſertation upon part of his 
own ſcience. But as I could hardly venture to 
quote fragments of old law to ſo claſſical a man 
as Mr. Johnſon, I have not made an accurate 
ſearch into thele remains, to find examples of 
what J am able to produce in poetical compo- 
ſition. We hind in Plaut. W i” "My 
ſcene 4. 


Nan buic ales patria ve fo 7 profetlo — 
„ TEN Harn 


- = 
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Plautus is, to be ſure, an old comick writer: 1766. 
but in the days of Scipio and ws we 8 Prey 
Terent, Heautontim. act ii. {one 8 857. 

et —— 1 77 in unere alteræ 
0 Dun narrat, Aerts audivi.' 0 


<, You, doubt my having 3 for 988 
genus abſolutely, for what we call family, that i is, 
tor illuſtrious extraction. Now I take genus in 
Latin, to have much the ſame ſignification with 
birth in Engliſh; both in their primary mean. 
ing expreſſing ſimply deſcent, but both made to 
ſtand xzar. Cons, v, for noble deſcent. Genus is 
thus uſed in Hor. lib. ii. Stat. an N 
< Et genus et virtus, nh cum we, vier ala 97; 


— 
* . 
14 - 


And i in lib. i ba Epiſt. 1 37, a 1150 fo 17 
+ E. genus et forman Regius pecunia dona. : 


And i in the celebrated contalh benden Alon and 
 1)lyfles, Woes Memo My Xii. J. apes 01 


0 * 
' 5 


Nam g genus ot Prnavot, af que non feine ioh, 5 
*Vix ea noſzra vaco.' 


— 


ry Ha nullius originis, for nullis orti ma- 
Joribus, or nullo loco nali, is, you are afraid, 
dannen | 


| Orige i 18 neat to \ Genify extraStion as in Virg | 
Aneid i. J. 280, 


F Nala, full T Trojans origine core b 


and 


« 
P . 


i 


7 77 
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nn Hneid x. l. 618, 


lle tamen nſir# deducit origine add 


and as nullus is uſed for obſcure, is it not in the 
genius of the Latin language to write nullius ori- 
ginis, for obſcure extraction? 


* 1 


have defended myfelf as well as I could. 


Might I venture to differ from you with re- 
gard to the utility of vows? I am ſenſible that it 


Would be very dangerous to make vows raſhly, 


and without a due conſideration. But I cannot 
help thinking that they may often be of great 
advantage to one bf a variable judyetnent and 
irregular inclinations. I always remember a 
paſſage in one of your letters to our Italian 
friend Baretti, where talking of the monaſtick 
life, you ſay you do not wonder that ſerious men 
ſhould put themſelves. under the protection of a 
religious order, when they have found how un- 
able they are to take care of themſelves. For 
my own part, without affecting to be a Socrates, 
Lam ſure I have a more than ordinary ſtruggle = 
to maintain with the Evil Principle; and all the 
methods I can deviſe are little enough to keep 
me tolerably ſteady in the paths of reQitude, 
| SON ST OS SS 7: 
lam ever, with the higheſt veneration, 
«© Your affectionate humble ſervant, 


% Jamts BoswELL.” 


A 


"Uo appears from his diary, that be was this 
year at Mr. Thrale's, from before Midſummer 
till after Michaelmas, and that he afterwards 


_ | paſſed a month at Oxford. He had then con- 


tracted a great intimacy with Mr. Chambers of 


— 


— 
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that Univerſity, now Sir Robert Chambers, one 


of the Judges in India. 


m— 


1766. 
DERRY 


He publiſhed 3 this year in his own t at. 55. 


name; but the noble Dedication * to the King, 


of Gwyn's London and Weſtminſter Im- 


proved,” was written by him; and he furniſh- 
ed the Preface, and ſeveral of the pieces, which 
compoſe a volume of Miſcellanies by Mrs. Anna 


Williams, the blind lady who had an aſylum in 


his houſe. Of theſe, there are his Epitaph on 


Philips; © Tranſlation of a Latin Epitaph on 
Sir Thomas Hanmer; ;+” «Friendſhip, an Ode;*” 


and, The Ant,*” a paraphraſe from the Pro- 


to him, To Mifs 


verbs, of which Thavea copy in his own hand- 
writing; and, from internal evidence, I afctibe 
on her giving the Au- 
thour a gold and filk net-work Purſe of her own 


weaving zT“ and, © The happy Life. Moſt 


of them have evidently received conſiderable ad- 


ditions from his ſuperior pen, particularly 


c Verſes to Mr. Richardſon, on his Sir Charles 
Grandiſon; The Excurſion;“ Reflections 
on a Grave digging in Weſtminſter-Abbey.“ 


There is in this collection a poem, * On the 
Death of Stephen Grey, the Electrician; “““ 


which, on reading it, appeared to me to de un- 


| doubtedly Johnſon's. I aſked Mrs. Williams 


whether it was not his. „ Sir, (faid ſhe with 
ſome warmth,) I wrote that poem before L had 


the honour of Dr. Johnſon's acquaintance.” I, 
however was ſo much imprefſed with my firſt 


notion, that I mentioned it to Johnſon, repeat- 


ing, at the ſame time, what Mrs. Williams had 
 faid. His anſwer was, Ir is true, Sir, that 
4 ſne wrote it before ſhe was acquainted with me; 


but ſhe has not told you that I wrote it all over 


. © again, except two lines.” * The Fountains,” . 
5: n e Tau tale in proſe, 1 
. e 


** 


Etat. 


„ 
' 4 


1766. 
ny 


7 
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with exquilite gn is one $0] = ERR "oj 
productions; and I-cannot with-hold from Mrs. 


57. Thrale the praiſe of being the authour of that 


admirable poem, The Three Warnings.” , 
He wrote this year a letter not intended for 
ublication, which has, perhaps, as ſtrong marks 
of his ſentiment and ſtyle, as any of bis compo- 
ſitions. The original is in my poſſęſſion. It is 
addreſſed to the late Mr. William Drummond, 
bookſeller in Edinburgh, a gentleman. of good 
family, but ſmall eſtate, who took-arms for the 
- houſe of Stuart in 1745; and during; his con- 
cealment in London till the act of general par- 


don came out, obtained the acquaintance.of Dr. 


Johnſon, who juſtly eſteemed; him, as à very 
worthy man. It ſeems, ſome of the members 
of the oeh in Scotland for propagating Chriſ- 

tian knowledge had oppoſed the ſcheme of tran- 


flating the ho y {criptures into the Erſe or Gae- 


F \ 
Co 
. ; -— . „ þ . 
f 2 Sia, VV | df 
l * 
1 


lick language, from political , confiderations of 
the diſadvantage of keeping up the diſtinction 
between the Highlanders and the other inhabi- 
tants of North- Britain. Dr. Johnſon being in⸗ 
formed of this, I ſuppoſe by Mr. Drummond, 
wrote FI, a e indignation as follows : 2 
To Mr. Wilen, . 1 


j © + Wy 


I pip not en to Hear that' it could 
be, in an aſſembly convened for the propagation 
of Chriſtian knowledge, a queſtion whether any 
nation uninſtructed in religion ſhould receive 


inſtruction; or whether that inſtruction ſhould 


be imparted to them by a tranſlation of the holy 
books into their on language. If obedience to 
the will of Gop be neceflary, to happineſs, and 
GA of his will be eng to obedience, 

I know 
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I know not how he that with- holds this 8 1766. 
| ledge, or delays it, can be ſaid toloye his neigh-. > 
bour as himſelf. He, that voluntarily continues tat, 57. 
Ignorance, is guilty of all the crimes which ig- 

norance produses; as to him, that ſhould ex- 
tinguiſh the tapers of a light-houſe, might juſtly 
be imputed the calamities of ſhipwrecks. Chril- 
tianity is the higheſt perfection of humanity ;, 
and as no man is good but as he wiſhes the good 
of others, no man can be good in the higheſt 
degree, who wiſhes not to others the largeſt 
meaſures of the greateſt good. To omit for a 
year, or for a day, the moſt efficacious method 
of advancing Chriſtianity, in compliance with 
any purpoſes that terminate on this fide of the 
grave, is a crime of which I know not that the 
world has yet had an example, except in the 

practice 61 the planters of America, a race of A 

e whom, I ſuppoſe, no other man Vines | 

to reſemble. 

The Papiſts have, TY ES Pe to 4 | 
laity the uſe of the bible; but this prohibition, | 
in few places now very rigorouſly enforced, 1s 
defended by arguments, which have for their 
foundation the care of fouls. To obſcure, upon 
motives merely political, the light of revelation, . 
is a practice reſerved for the reformed ; and, 
ſurely, the blackeſt midnight of popery is me- 
ridian ſunſhine. to ſuch a reformation. - I am 

| not very willing that any language ſhould be to- 

: tally extinguiſhed, The fimilitude and deriva- 

tion of languages afford the moſt indubitable 
proof of the traduction of nations, and the ge- 
nealogy of mankind. They add often phyſical 
certainty to hiſtorical evidence; and often ſup- 
ply the only evidence of ancient migrations, and 

of the revolutions of ages which left no written 5 
monuments behind them. 


3 Every 85 


* 1 5 


1766. 
Fat. 59. 
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__ &« Fvery man's opinions, at leaſt his deſires, 


are 2 little influenced by his favourite ſtudies. 
My zeal for languages may ſeem, perhaps, ra- 
ther overheated, even to thoſe by whom I de- 


| fire to be well eſteemed. To thoſe who have no- 


thing in their thoughts but trade or policy, pre- 
fent power, or preſent money, T ſhould not 


think it neceflary to defend my opinions; but 


with men of letters I would not unwillingly com- 
pound, by withing the continuance of every lan- 
guage, however narrow in its extent, or howe-- 


ver mcommodious for common purpoſes, till it 
is repofited in ſome verſion of a known book, 
that it may be always hereafter examined and 


compared with other languages, and then per- 
mitting its diſuſe. For this purpoſe, the tran- 
flation of the bible is moſt to be defired. It is 


not certain that the fame method will not pre- 


ferve the Highland language, for the purpoſes 


of Jearning, and aboliſh it from daily uſe. 


When the Highlanders read the Bible, they will 


naturally wiſh to have its obſcurities cleared, 


and to know the hiſtory, collateral or appendant. 


Knowledge always defires increaſe: it is like 


fire, which muſt firſt be kindled by ſome exter- 
nal agent, but which will afterwards. propagate 


itſelf. When they once. defire to learn, they 


Will le e recourſe to the neareſt lan- 


guage by which that defire can be gratified; 


and one will tell another that if he would attain 

- Knowledge, he mult learn Engliſh. LAS 
This ſpeculation may, perhaps, be thought 
more ſubtle than the groſſneſs of real life will 
eaſily admit. Let it, however, be remembered, 
that the efficacy of ignorance has been long tried, 
and has not produced the confequence expected. 


Let knowledge, therefore, take its turn; and 


let 
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* You will be pleaſed, Sir, to a 
thy man who is employed in the new tranſlation, 
that he has my wiſhes for his ſucceſs; and if 


here or at Os ord I can be of any uſe, that I 


ſhall think it more than hanour to promate his 
undertakin 


x San 95 that I delayed 0 long to write. 
I am, Sir, 


= Four moſt humble ſervant, 


San. Jemen.“ 
* ions n 


"08 '> 1.766. 


The opponents of this pious {elem being 


made aſhamed of their conduct, the benevolent 


undertaking was allowed to go on. 
The following letters, though not written till 


the year after, being chiefly upon the lame ſub- 
ject, are here inſerted. 


T 0' Mr. WiLLIAn Dev 
DAR Sin, 


« THAT my letter ſhould have ſuch effects 


as you mention, gives me great pleaſure. I hope 
you do not flatter me by imputing to me more 
good than I have really done. Thoſe whom 
my arguments have perſuaded to change their 


opinion, ſhow ſuch modeſty and candour as de- 


ſerve great praiſe. 


I hope the worthy trandlator goes diligently 
forward. He has. a higher reward in proſpe&, 


chan any honqurs which this world can beſtow. 
Ws I with I could be uſeful to him. | 


« The 8 


let the patrons af privation ſtand awhile aſide, 2766. 
and admit the operation of poſitive 8 


e the wor r- 57: | 


8 « Johnſon” s-court, 7 an, 
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© © The publication of my letter, if it could 


— hes of uſe in a cauſe to which all other cauſes 
Etat. 37. are nothing, I ſhould not prohibit. But firſt, 

I would have you conſider whether the publica- 
tion will really do any good; next, whether 


by printing and diſtributing a very ſmall num- 


ber, you may not attain al that you propoſe; 


and, what perhaps I ſhould have ſaid firſt, whe- 
ther the letter, which I do not now perfeAty r re- 


member, be fit to be printed. 


« If you can confult Dr. Robertſon, to 


whom I am a little known, I ſhall be ſatisfied 
about the propriety of whatever he ſhall direct. 
If he thinks that it ſhould be printed, I entreat 
him to reviſe it; there may, perhaps, be ſome _ 
-- negligent lines written, and whatever is amiſs, 
he knows very well how to re&tify ', 
Be pleaſed to let me know from time to 


time, how this excellent deſign goes forward. 


Make my compliments to young Mr. 
Drummond, whom I hope you will aye to lee 
ſuch as you defire him. 


I have not lately ſeen Mr. Elphinſton, but 


believe him to be proſperous. I ſhall be glad 


to hear the ſame of you, for I am, Sir, 
* Your affectionate humble ſervant, 


* ; 


„ SAM. JOHNSON.” 


7 : 
* — 
£ 


April 21, en 5 17 


n This esd s Johnſon s real n of the 


d character and abilities of the celebrated Scottiſh- Hiſtorian, 
however lightly, in a moment of ops. he mk have \po- 


; 004 1 his works. 


Fi 


N 0 4 > 
5 To 


* 1 
> . 
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To the Jame. © 
4.56 Six, . 


I RETURNED: this week fro the 
country, after an abſence of near ſix months, 


and found your letter with many others, which 


1 ſhould have anſwered ſooner, if T had ſooner 


| ſeen them. 


Dr. Robertſon's opinion was furely right. 


Men ſhould not be told of the faults which 


they. have mended. I am glad the old lan- 
guage is taught, and honour the tranſtator as a 


man whom Gop has diſtinguiſhed by the high 


office of propagating his word. 


I mult take the liberty of engaging you in | 


an office of charity. Mrs. Heely, the wife of 
Mr. Heely, who had lately ſome office in your 
theatre, is my near relation, and now. in great 
diſtreſs. They wrote me word of their ſituati- 


anſwer which raiſed hopes of more than it is 
proper for me to give them. Their repreſenta- 


tion of their affairs I have diſcovered to be ſuch 
as cannot be truſted; and at this diſtance, 
though their caſe requires haſte, I know not 


how to act. She, or her daughters, may be 
heard of at Canongate Head. I muſt beg, Sir, 


that you will enquire after them, and let me 


know what is to be done. I am willing to go 
to ten pounds, and will tranſmit vou ſuch a ſum, 


if upon examination you find it likely to be of, 


uſe; If they are in immediate want, advance 


them what you think proper. What I could do, 


- I would do for the woman, having no great 
reaſon to pay much regard to Heely himſelf?. 


Vor. * G g 8 I believe 


This is the perſon concerning whom Sir John Hawkins | 
has thrown out very unwarrantable W both againſt | 


Pr. Johnſon and Mr. Francis Barber. 


7 


on ſome time ago, to which I returned them an 


— 
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1566. I believe you may receive ſome intelligence 
from Mrs. Baker, of the theatre, whoſe letter I 
Etat. 57. received at the ſame time with yours, and to 
whom, if you ſee her, you will make my excuſe 
for the ſeeming negle& of anſwering her. 
Whatever you advance within ten pounds 
| ſhall be immediately returned to you, or paid as 
you ſhall order. I traſt wholly to your judge- 
ment. | e 


£ 


„ LI am, Sir, &e. 
5 ns „ Sam. JoHnsoN.” 
London, Johnſon's-court, Pleet- F 
fſtreet, Oct. 24, 1767. 8 


i 
| 
| 
i 
4 
4 
Ly 
* 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Cuthbert Shaw 3, alike diſtinguiſhed by 
his genius, misfortunes, and miſconduct, pub- 
| Hihed this year a poem, called © The Race, by 
Mercurius Spur, Eſq.“ in which he whimſical- 
ly made the living poets of England contend for 
pre-eminence of fame by running : | 


* Prove by their heels the prowels of the head. 


< tend ICI errno tte ec a a AI et ——————— — — — —_ . ] OGG 
E F 
- N _s . 
: 5 
. 
- = e ? 
„ * 4 - 
” . 
, « 
* 5 " ; 
F Ei 
= 


— «4. : 
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Sy 7 . FP 3 1 
N In this poem there was the following portrait of 
11 JJC 

F %“ Here Johnfon comes,—unbleſt with outward 
i4 5 ren, © oy 
4 ec His rigid morals ſtamp'd upon his face. 


« While ſtrong conceptionsſtruggle in his brain; 
« (For even Wit is brought to-bed with pain): 
6“ To view him porters with their loads would 


— 


OT . 
« And babes cling frighted to the nurſe's breaſt. 


d zee an account of him in the European Magazine, Janus 


we 


6 


> 


— 
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* With looks convuls'd, he roars in pompous 1766. 


& ftrain, | — 


And, like an angry lion, ſhakes his mane. Stat. 57. 


The Nine, with terror ſtruck, who ne'er had 
6 ſeen, 1 8 


* Aught human with ſo horrible a mien, 
„Debating whether they ſhould ſtay or run, 


« Virtue.ſteps forth, and claims him for her ſon. 


„With gentle ſpeech ſhe warns him now to 


yield 


Nor ſtain his glories in the doubtful field; 


But wrapt in conſcious worth, content fit 


| c down, 7 0 
« Since Fame, reſolv'd his various pleas to 
„ crown, 4 | 


5 Though forc'd his preſent claim to diſavow, 
<« Had long reſerv'd a chaplet for his brow. 
% He bows, obeys; for Time ſhall firſt expire, 


« Fre Johnſon ſtay, when Virtue bids retire.” 


The Honourable Thomas Hervey and his lady 
having unhappily diſagreed, and being about to 


ſeparate, Johnſon interfered as their friend, and 


wrote him a letter of expoſtulation, which I have 


not been able to find; but the ſubſtance of it is 


aſcertained by a letter to Johnſon, in anſwer to 


it which Mr. Hervey printed. The occaſion of 


this correſpondence between Dr. Johnſon and 
Mr. Hervey, was thus related to me by Mr. 
Beauclerk. © Tom Hervey had a great liking | 
for Johnſon, and in his will had left him a lega- 
cy of fifty pounds. One day he ſaid to me, 
* Johnſon may want this money now, more than 
afterwards. I have a mind to give it him direct- 
ly. Will you be ſo good as to carry a fifty 
pound note from me to him?” This I poſitively 
refuſed to do, as he might, perhaps, have 
knocked me down for inſulting him, and have 
9 5 G 8 2 afterwards. 
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1566. afterwards put the note in his pocket. But 1 
» faid, if Hervey would write him à letter, and 
tat. 57. encloſe a fifty pound note, I ſhould take care to 
deliver it. He accordingly did write him a let- 
ter, mentioning that he was only paying a le- 
gacy a little ſooner. To his letter he added, 
P. S. Tam going to part with my wife. John- 
ſon then wrote to him, ſaying nothing of the 
note, but remonſtrating 1 him againſt part- 
ing with his wife,“ | 

When I mentioned to Joknſdy this ſtory, in 
as delicate terms as I could, he told me that the 
fifty pound note was given to him by Mr. Her- 
vey in conſideration of his having written for 
him a pamphlet againſt Sir Charles Hanbury 

| Williams, who, Mr. Hervey imagined, Was 
. the authour of an attack upon him; but that it 
Vuas afterwards diſcovered to be the work of a 
| garretteer, Who wrote © The Fool :” fo the | 
pamphlet againſt Sir Charles was not printed. „ 
567% In February, 1767, there happened one of 
the moſt remarkable incidents of Johnſon's life, 
which gratified his monarthical enthuſiaſm, and 
which he loved to relate with all its circumſtan- 
ces, when requeſted by his friends. This was , 
his being honoured by a private converſation | 
with his Majeſty, in the library at the Queen's 
houſe. He had frequently viſited thoſe ſp lem 
did rooms and noble collection of 80005 
1 he mar to li. was more numerous and 
1 curious 


— 


| 
un 
| 
| 
| 
b 
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' 
| 
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r 


* Dy. Johnſon had the honour of 1 his ane 
towards the formation of this library; for I have read a long 6 
letter from him to Mr. Barnard, giving the moſt maſterly in- : 
ſtructions on the ſubject. I wiſhed much to have gratified 
my readers with the peruſal of this Jetter, and have reaſon 
to think that his Majeſty would have been graciouſly pleaſed 

- to permit its publication ; but Mr. Barnard, to whom I ap- 
plied, declined jt © on his own account.” 


Þ 
2 
A 
N 
1 


at once was courteoully hes 6 
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curious than he ſuppoſed any perſon could have 1767. 
made in the time which the King had employ- ——— 
ed. Mr. Barnard, the librarian, took care that tat. 58. 


he ſhould have every accommodation that could 
contribute to his eaſe and convenience, while 
indulging his literary taſte in that place; ſo 


that he had here a very e reſource at 
leiſure hours. 
His Majeſty having 0 1 of his oc- 


caſional viſits, was pleaſed to ſignify a deſire 

that he ſhould be told when Dr. Johnſon came 
next to the library. Accordingly the next time 
that Johnſon did come, as ſoon as he was fairly 
engaged with a book, on which, while he ſat 


by the fire, he ſeemed quite intent, Mr. Bar- 


nard ſtole round to the apartment Where the 
King was, and, in obedience to his Majeſty's 
commands, Mentioned that Dr. Johnſon was 
then in the library. His Majeſty ſaid he was at 
leiſure, and would go to him; upon which Mr. 
Barnard took one of the candles that ſtood on 
the King's table, and lighted his Majeſty through ; 
a ſuite of rooms, till they came to a private 
door into the library, of which his, Majeſty had 
the key. Being entered, Mr. Barnard ſtepped 
forward haſtily to Dr. Johnſon, who was ffill 
in a profound ſtudy, and whiſpered him, © Sir, 


33 


here is the King.” Johnſon ſtarted up; and 
ſtood ſtill. His Majeſty approached Rs, and 


| His 


- r 


223 The particulars of this converſation I have been at great 


a to collect with the utmoſt authenticity, from Dr, John. 


ſon's.own detail to myſelf; from Mr. Langton, who was 


' preſent when he gave an account of it to Dr. Joſeph Warrton, 
and ſeveral other friends, at Sir Joſhua Reynolds's ; from 
Mr. Barnard ; from the copy of a letter written by the late 


Mr. Strahan the printer, to Biſhop Warburton ; and from a 
minute, the A of which is among the papers of the lat: 


Sir” 
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1767. His Majeſty began by obſerving, that he un- 


A cderſtood he came ſometimes to the library; and 


Etat. 58. then mentioning his having heard that the Doc- 


the publick library.” 


tor had been lately at Oxford, aſked him if he 


was not fond of going thither. To which John- 


ſon anſwered, that he was indeed fond of going 
to Oxford ſometimes, but was likewiſe glad to 
come back again. The King then aſked him 
what they were doing at Oxford. Johnſon an- 
ſwered, he could not much commend their di- 


ligence, but that in ſome reſpects they were 
mended, for they had put their preſs under bet - 


ter regulations, and were at that time printing 
Polybius. He was then aſked whether there 


were better libraries at Oxford or Cambridge. 


He anſwered, he believed the Bodleian was lar- 
ger than any they had at Cambridge; at the 


. 


ſame time adding, I hope, whether we have 


more books or not than they have at Cambridge, 
we ſhall make as good uſe of them as they do.“ 


Being aſked whether All-Souls or Chriſt-Church 
library was the largeſt, he anſwered, All- 


Souls library is the largeſt we have, except the 


Bodleian.” Aye, (ſaid the King,) that is 
His 


sir James Caldwell, and a copy of which was moſt obliging- 


ly obtained for me from his ſan Sir John Caldwell, by Sir 
Francis Lumm. To all theſe gentlemen 1 beg leave to 


make my grateful acknowledgments, and particularly to Sir 
Francis Lumm, who was pleaſed to take a great deal of trou- 
ble, and even had the minute laid before the King by Lord 
Caermarthen, now Duke of Leeds, one of his Majeſty's Prin- 


cipal Secretaries of State, wha announced to Sir Francis the 


Royal pleaſure concerning it by a letter, in theſe words: J 
have the King's commands to aſſure you, Sir, how ſenſible 
his Majeſty is of your attention in communicating the minute 
of the converſation previous to its publication. As there r 

's 


- pears no objeQtion to your complying with Mr. Boſwell's 


wiſhes on the ſubje&, you are at full liberty to deliver it ta 


 . that gentleman, to make fuck uſe of in his Life of Dr. John» 
fon, as he may think proper,” OW 


* 


8 
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His Majeſty enquired if he was then writing 1765. 
any thing. He anſwered, he was not, for he 


had pretty well told the world what he knew, 
and muſt now read to acquire more knowledge. 
The King, as it ſhould feem with a view to urge 
him to rely on his own ſtores as an original wri- 


ter, and to continue his labours, then ſaid, I 


do not think you borrow much from any body.“ 
Johnſon ſaid, he thought he had already done 
his part as a writer. I ſhould have thought ſo 


too, (faid the King,) if you had not written fo 


Well.“ — Johnſon obferved to me, upon this, 
that © No man could have paid a handfomer 
compliment; and it was fit for a King to pay. 
It was deciſive.“ When afked by another friend. 


> 


at Sir Joſhua Reynolds's, whether he made any 


reply to this high compliment, he. anſwered, 


“ No, Sir. When the King had faid it, it was 
to be ſo. It was not for me to bandy civilities 


with my ſovereign.” Perhaps no man who had 
| ſpent his whole life in courts could have ſhewn 


a more nice and dignified ſenfe of true polite- 
neſs, than Johnfon did in this inſtance. f 


His Majeſty having obſerved to him that he 


ſuppoſed he muſt have read a great deal; John- 


ſon anſwered, that he thought more than he 


read; that he had read a great deal in the early 
part of his life, but having fallen into ill health, 
he had not been able to read much, compared 


with others : for inſtance, he faid he had not 
read much compared with Dr. Warburton, Upon 
Which the King faid, that he heard Dr. War- 


burton was a man of ſuch general knowledge, 
that you could fcarce talk with him on any ſub- 
ject on which he was not qualified to ſpeax; and 
that his learning reſembled Garrick's acting, in 


its univerſality. His Majeſty then talked of the 


controverſy 
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7-7 apy controverſy. between Warburton and Lowth, 
——— which he ſeemed to have read, and aſked John- 
Etat. 58. ſon what he thought of it. Johnſon anſwered, 
| % Warburton has moſt general, moſt ſcholaſ- 

tick learning; Lowth is the more correct ſcho- 
lar. I do not know which of them calls names 
beſt.” The King was pleaſed to ſay. he was of 

the ſame opinion; adding, © You do not think. 
then, Dr. Johnſon, that there was much argu- 
ment in the caſe.” Johnſon. ſaid, he did not 
think there was. Why truly, (faid the King,) 
when once it comes to Ig names, argument 
= * is pretty well at an end.“ 

=_ - His Majeſty then aſked him what he thought 

= of Lord Lyttelton's hiſtory, which was then 

juſt publiſhed. Johnſon ſaid, he thought his 

1 ſtyle pretty good, but that he had blamed Henry 

'v the Second rather too much. Why, (faid the 

: | Eing, ) they ſeldom do theſe things by halves.” 

<> No, Sir. (anſwered Johnſon,) not to Kings.“ 

N But fearing to be miſunderſtood, he proceeded 

j4 to explain himſelf; and immediately lubjoined, 

= e That for thoſe who ſpoke worſe of Kings than 
they deſerved, he could find no excuſe, but 

\ Tur, he. 3 more eaſily conceive - how ſome 
might ſpeak better of them than they deſerved, 
without any ill intention; for, as Kings had 
much in their power to give, thoſe who were 

BE favoured by them would frequently, from gra- 

. titude, exaggerate their praiſes; and as this 

5 proceeded from a good motive, it was cer- 
= _ tainly excuſcable, as far as error could be ex- 
3 cuſeable. 
The King then aſked Via what he thought of 

| Dr. Hill. Johnſon anſwered, that he was an in- 

| | genious man, but had no veracity; and imme- 

1 „ e mentiohed, as an inſtance of it, an aſſer- 

is Th, tion 
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tion of that writer, that he, had ſeen objects 


magnified to a much greater degree by uſing 
three or four microſcopes at a time, than by uſing 


one. Now, (added Johnſon,) every one ac- 
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quainted with microſcopes knows, that the 


more of them he looks through, the leſs the ob- 
ject will appear.“ Why, (replied the King,) 
this is not only telling an untruth, but telling it 


clumſily; for, if that be the caſe, every one 


to detect him.“ 


: who can look through a microſcope will be able 


I now, (ſaid Johnſon to his friends, when 
relating what had paſſed,) began to conſider. 


that I was depreciating this man in the eſti- 


mation of his ſovereign, and thought it was. 


time for me to ſay ſomething that might be 
more favourable.” He added, therefore, that 
Dr. Hill was, notwithſtanding, a very cu- 
rious obſerver; and if he would have been 
contented to tell the world no more than 


he knew, he might have been a very conſide- 
rable man, and needed not to have recourſe. 
to ſuch mean expedients to raiſe his reputa- 


enn, | 


The King then talked of literary journals, 


mentioned particularly the Journal des Savans, 


and aſked Johnſon if it was well done. Johnſon 


ſaid, it was formerly very well done, and gave 


ſome account of the perſons who began it, and 
carried it on for ſome years; enlarging at the 

ſame time, on the nature and uſe of ſuch works. 
The King aſked him if it was well done now. 


Johnſon anſwered, he had no reaſon to think 


that it was. The King then aſked him if there 
were any other literary journals publiſhed in this 


kingdom, except the Monthly and Critical Re- 


views; and on being anſwered there were no 
Es v other, 
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1767. other, his Majeſty aſked which of them was the 
— beſt: Johnſon anſwered, that the Monthly Re- 


Etat. 58. view was done with moſt care, the Critical upon 
| the beſt principles ; adding, that the authours 


of the Monthly Review were enemies to the 
Church. This the wing fad he was oy to 
hear. | 

The converſation next turned on the Philoſo- 


pbical Tranſactions, when Johnſon obſerved, 


that they had now a better method of arranging 
their materials than formerly. © Aye, (faid the 


King, ) they are obliged to Dr, Johnſon for that; 


for his Majeſty had heard and remembered the 
circumſtance, which Johnſon himſelf had for- 
got. 
His Majeſty expreſſed a deſire to have the li- 
terary biography of this country ably executed, 


and propoſed to Dr. Johnfon to undertake  - 


Johaf on fignified his readineſs to comply with 


his Majeſty's wiſhes. 


During the whole of this isberciew, Jab 
talked to his Majeſty with profound reſpect, 
but ſtill in his firm manly manner, with a ſo- 
norous voice, and never in that ſubdued tone 
which is commonly uſed at the levee and in the 
drawing room. After the King withdrew, 


Johnſon ſhewed himſelf highly pleaſed with his 
Majeſty's converſation and gracious behaviour. 


He ſaid to Mr. Barnard, © Sir, they may talk 


of the King as they will ; but he is the fineſt 


gentleman I have ever ſcen.” And he after- 
wards obſerved to Mr. Langton, „Sir, his 
manners are thoſe of as fine a gentleman as we 


may ſuppoſe Lewis the Fourteenth or Charles 


the Second. 
At Sir Joſhua. Reynolds 8, eb a ele of 
Johnſon s friends was collected round him to 
| hear 
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Hear his account of this memorable converſation, 
Dr. Joſeph Warton, in his frank and lively 
manner, was very active in prefling him to 
mention the particulars. ©** Come now, Sir, 
this is an intereſting matter ; do favour us with 


Re” Jonnion, with great good humour, com- 


plied. 
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He told them, <« T found his Majeſty Adel 
I ſhould talk, and I made it my buſinels to talk. 


J find it does a man good to be talked to by his 
ſovereign. In the firſt place, a man cannot be 


in a paſſion— Here ſome queſtion interrupted 


him, which is to be regretted, as he certainly 
would have pointed out and illuſtrated many 
circumſtances of advantage, from being in a 
ſituation, where the powers of the mind are at 


once excited to vigorous exertion, and temper- 


ed by reverential awe. 
During all the time in which Dr. Johnfon 


was employed in relating to the circle at Sir 


| Joſhua Reynolds's the particulars of what paſſed. 


between the King and him, Dr. Goldſmith re- 
mained unmoved upon a ſopha at ſome diſtance, 


affecting not to join in the leaſt in the eager cu- 
rioſity of the company. He aſſigned as a rea- 


ſon for his gloom and ſeeming inattention, that 
he apprehended Johnſon had relinquiſhed his 
purpoſe of furniſhing him with a Prologue to 


his play, with the hopes of which he had been 


| flattered ; but it was ſtrongly ſuſpected that he 
was fretting with chagrin and envy at the ſingu- 


lar honour Dr. Johnſon had lately enjoyed. At 


length, the frankneſs and fimplicity of his natu- 


ral character -preyailed. He ſprung from the 


ſopha, advanced to Johnſon, and in a kind of 


flutter, from imagining himfelf in the ſituation 
which be me Juſt been BUS deſcribed,. ex- 
claimed, 
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1767. claimed, e Well, you acquitted yourſelf in this 
— 883 better than I ſhould have done; 


,_ rat. 58. for I ſhould have bowed and ſtammered ONE 5 


the whole of it.“ | 
I received no letter from Johnſon this year; 
nor have I diſcovered any of the correſpondence 
he had, except the two letters to Mr. Drum- 
mond, which have been inſerted, for the ſake 
of connection with that to the ſame gentleman 
in 1766. His diary affords no light as to his 
employment at this time. He paſſed three 
months at Lichfield ; and I cannot omit an af- 
fecting and ſolemn ſcene there, as related by 
himſelf: 
gon Sunday, OR. 18, 1767. Yeſterday, Oct. 
17, at about ten in the morning, I took my 
leave for ever of my dear old friend, Catherine 
Chambers, who came to live with my mother 
about 1724, and has been but little parted from 
us ſince. She buried my father, my brother, 
and my mother. Sue is now. ret Fears 
old. 
3 gane all to 3 then told "Iz we- 
were to part for ever; that as Chriſtians, we 
| ſhould part with prayer; and that 1 would, if 
ſhe was willing, ſay a ſhort prayer beſide her. 
She expreſſed great deſire to hear me; and 
held up her poor hands, as ſhe lay in bed, with 
great fervour, while | prayed, kneeling by her, 
nearly in the following words: 5 
. «© Almighty and moſt merciful Father; whole 
F loving kindneſs is is over all RE: wore, behold, 
"wilt. 
4 Jes proper here to mention, a when I ſpeak of his 
correſpondence, I conſider it. independent of the voluminous 
collection of letters, which, in the courſe of many years, he 
wrote to Mrs. Thrale, which forms a ſeparate part of his 


works; and as a proof of the high eſtimation fet on any thing 


which came from his pen, was fold by that lady for the ſum 
of fire * 3 | | 
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viſit, and relieve this thy ſervant, who is 


| grieved with fickneſs. Grant that the ſenſe of 
her weakneſs may add ſtrength to her faith, and tat. 58. 
, ſeriouſneſs to her repentance. And grant that 


by the help of thy Holy Spirit, after the pains 
and labours of this ſhort life, we may all obtain 
everlaſting happineſs, through JzsUs CHRIST 
our Lord; for whoſe ſake hear our prayers. 
Amen. Our Father, &c. 

„then kifled her. She told me, that to 
part was the greateſt pain that ſhe had ever felt, 
and that ſhe hoped we ſhould meet again in a 
better place. 1 expreſſed, with ſwelled eyes, 
and great emotion of tenderneſs, the fame 
hopes. We kiſſed, and parted. I humbly 
hope to meet again, and to part no more.“ 
By thoſe who have been taught to look upon 

Johnſon as a man of a harſh and ſtern character, 
let this tender and. affectionate ſcene be candid- 
ly read; and let them then judge whether more 
warmth of heart, and grateful kindneſs, is often 
found in human nature. | 

We have the following notice in his devotio- 
nal record: 

« Auguſt 2, 1767. I have been diſturbed | 
and unſettled for a long time, and have been 
without reſolution to apply ro ſtudy or to buſi- 
neſs, being hindered by ſudden matches 3.” 

He, however, furniſhed Mr. Adams with a 
Dedication * to the King of that ingenious gen- 
tleman's © "Treatiſe on the Globes,” conceived 
and exprefled in ſuch a manner as could not fail 

to be very grateful to a monarch, diſtinguiſhed 

for his love of the ſciences. 
- _ This year was publiſhed a ridicule of his ſtyle, 
under the title of © Lexiphanes.” Sir John 

n Hawkins 
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Hawkins aſcribes it to Dr. Kenrick ; but its au- 
thour was one Campbell, a Scotch purſer in 
the navy. The ridicule conſiſted in applying 
Johnſon's © words of large meaning,“ to in- 


fignificant matters, as if one ſhould put the ar- 


mour of Goliath upon a dwarf. The contraſt. 
might be laughable; but the dignity of the ar- 
mour muſt remain the ſame in all confiderate 
minds. This malicious drollery, therefore, it 


may eaſily be ſuppoſed, cou do no harm. to its 
illuſtrious object. | 


It appears from his notes of the ſtate of his 
mind 3, that he ſuffered great pertyrbation and 
diſtraction in 1768. Nothing of his writing 
was given to the publick this year, except the 
Prologue to his friend Goldſmith's comedy 
of The Good-natured Man.” The firſt lines 


of this Prologue are ſtrongly characteriſtical of 


the diſmal gloom of his mind; Which in his 


caſe, as in the caſe of all who are Adiſtreſſed with 
the ſame malady of imagination, transfers to 


others its own feelings. Who could ſuppoſe 


that it was to introduce a . when Mr. 


Benſley ſolemnly began, 


Preſs'd with the load of life, the weary . | 


* Surveys the general toil of human kind. 2 


but this dark ground might make Goldſmiths 7 


humour ſhine the more. 


In the ſpring of this year, 3 publiſhed 
my. Account of Corſica, with the Journal of 
a Tour to that Iſland,“ I returned to London, 
very deſirous to ſee Dr. Johnſon, and hear him 
upon the ſubject. I found he was at Oxford, 
with his friend Ar. Chambers, Who was now 

| Vinerian 


3 Prayers and Meditations, 
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Vinerian profeſſor, and lived in New Inn Hall. 


Having had no letter from him ſince that in — 


which he criticiſed the Latinity of my Theſis, 
and having been told by ſomebody that he was 
offended at my baving put into my book an ex- 
tract of his letter to me at Paris, I was impati- 
ent to be with him, and therefore followed him 
to Oxford, where I was entertained by Mr. 
Chambers, with a civility which I ſhall ever 
gratefully remember. I found that Dr. John- 
ſon had ſent a letter to me to Scotland, and 
that I had nothing to complain of but his being 
more indifferent to my anxiety than I wiſhed 
him to be. Inſtead of giving, with the circum- 
ſtances of time and place, ſuch fragments of his 
_ converſation as I preſerved during this viſit to 
Oxford, I ſhall throw them together in conti- 
nuation. is 
I aſked him whether, as a moral; he did 
not think that the practice of the law, in ſome 
degree, hurt the nice feelings of honeſty. 
JogNsoN. Why no, Sir, if you act properly. 
You are not to deceive your clients with falſe 
repreſentations of your opinion: you are not to 
tell lies to a judge. BosweLL. * But what 
do you think of ſupporting a cauſe which you 
know to be bad? Jonans0N. *©* Sir, you do 
not know it to be good or bad till the Judge de- 
termines it. I have ſaid that you are to ſtate 
facts fairly; ſo that your thinking, or what you 
call knowing a cauſe to be bad, muſt be from 
reaſoning, muſt be from your ſuppoſing your 
arguments to be weak and inconcluſive. But, 
Sir, that is not enough. An argument which 
does not convince yourſelf, may convince the 
Judge to whom you urge it: and if it does 
convince him, why then, Sir, you are wrong, 
and he is right. It is his buſineſs to judge; and 


you 


_- 
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you are not to be confident in your own opinion 
that a cauſe is bad, but to fay all you can for 
your client, and then hear the Judge' s opinion.“ 
BoswELLI. But, Sir, does not affecting a 


warmth when you have no warmth, and ap- 
pearing to be clearly of one opinion when you 


are reality of another opinion, does not ſuch 


diſſimulation impair one's honeſty ? Is there 


not ſome danger that a lawyer may put on the 


fame maſk in common life, in the intercourſe 


with his friends?“ Joanson. © Why no, Sir. 
Every body knows you are paid for affecting 


warmth for your client; and it is, therefore, 


properly no diflimulation : the moment you 


come from the bar you reſume. your uſual beha- 


viour. Sir, a man will no more carry the ar- 


tifice of the bar into the common intercourſe 


of ſociety, than a man who is paid for tumbling 

upon his hands will continue to tumble-u 

his hands when he ſhould walk onhis feet.” 
Talking of ſome of the modern plays, he faid 

<« Falſe Delicacy” was totally void of character. 


He praiſed Goldſmith's * Good-natured Man” 
ſaid, it was the beſt comedy that had appeared 


fince < The Provoked Huſband,” and that 
there had not been of late any ſuch character 
exhibited on the ſtage as that of Croaker. I 


obſerved it was the Suſpirius of his Rambler. 


He ſaid, Goldſmith had owned he had borrow- 
ed it from thence, - © Sir, (continued he,) 
there is all the difference in the world between 


characters of nature and characters of manners; 
and there is the difference between the charac- 
ters of Fielding and thoſe of Richardſon. Cha- 


racters of manners are very entertaining; but 
they are to be underſtood, by a more ſuperfi- 
cial n. 1 characters of nature, where 


a man 
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4 man muſt dive 1 into the receſſes ad the human 
Kart. 


It always e © to me dat he oatel Eat. 59. 


the compoſitions of Richardſon too highly, and 
that he had an unreaſonable prejudice againſt 
Fielding. In comparing thoſe two writers, he 
uſed this expreſſion; ** that there was as great 
a difference between them as between a man 
who knew how a watch was made, and a man 
who could tell the hour by looking on the dial- 
plate.“ This was a ſhort and figurative ſtate of 
his diſtinction between drawing charaQers. of 
nature and characters only of manners. But I 
cannot help being of opinion, that the neat 
watches of Fielding are as well conſtructed as 
the large clocks of Richardſon, and that his 
__ dial-plates are brighter. Fielding's characters, 
though they do not expand themſelves fo wide- 
ly in diſſertation, are as juſt pictures of human 
nature, and 1 will venture to ſay, have more 
ſtriking features, and nicer touches of the pen- 
cil; and though Johnſon uſed to quote with ap- 
probation a ſaying of Richardſon's, © that the 
virtues of Fielding's heroes were the vices of a 
truly good man,” 1 will venture to add, that 
che moral tendency of Fielding's writings, though 
it does not encourage a ſtrained and rarely poſ- 
ſible virtue, is ever fayourable to honour and 
honeſty, and cheriſhes the benevolent and ge- 
nerous affections. He who is as good as Field- 
ing would make him, is an amiable member of 
ſociety, and may be led on by more regulated 
inſtructors, to a 1 Nate of ethical perfec- 
tioly | 
Johnſon proceeded : * Even Sir Fmmeie 
 Wronghead is a character of manners, though 
drawn with great humour.“ He then repeated, 
very happily, all Sir Francis's credulous a account 
Vol. I. "Tl h a to 
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to Manly of his being with < the great man,” 
and ſecuring a place. I aſked him if the © Suſ- 


, tat. 59. picious Huſband” did not furniſh a well-drawn 


character, that of Ranger. Joanson. © No, 
Sir; Ranger is juſt a rake, and a mere rake, 
and a lively young fellow, but no character. 
The great Douglas cauſe was at this time a 
very general ſubject of diſcuſſion. I found he 
had not ſtudied it with much attention, but had 
only heard parts of it occaſionally. He, how- 
ever, talked of it, and ſaid, I am of opinion 


that poſitive proof of fraud ſhould not be re- 


quired of the plaintiff, - but that the Judges 
ſhould decide according as probability ſhall ap- 


| pear to preponderate, granting to the defendant 
the preſumption of filiation to be ſtrong in his 
favour. And I think too, that a good deal of 


weight ſhould be allowed to the dying declara- 


tions, becauſe they were ſpontaneous. There 
is a great difference between what is ſaid with- 
out our being urged to it, and what is ſaid from 
a kind of compulſion. If 1 Praiſe a man's book | 


without being aſked my opinion of it, that is 


honeſt praiſe, to which one may truſt. But if 
an authour aſks me if I like his book, and 1 


give him ſomething like e it muſt not be 


taken as my real opinion. 
6 1 have not been troubled * a lng time 
with authours defiringmyopinionof their works. 


I uſed once to be ſadly plagued with a man who 


wrote verſes, but who literally had no other no- 


tion of a verſe, but that it conſiſted of ten ſyl- 


lables. Lay 2 knife and your fork " * 
plate, was to him a verſe: 


Lay. your knife: 1 your denk, ders your pits 
As 
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As he 1 wrote a great number of verſes he ſome- 1708. 


times by chance Wade $999 ones, though he lt SE 
not, NOW It,” 97 

He renewed his promiſe of coming to Scot- 
land, and. going with me to the Hebrides, but 
ſaid he would now content himſelf with ſeei. 
one or two of the moſt curious of them. He 
faid “ Macaulay, who writes the account of St. 
"Kilda, ſet out with a prejudice againſt preju- 
| dices, and wanted to be a ſmart modern thinker ;. 
and yet he affirms for a truth, that when a ſhip 

arrives there all the inhabitants are ſeized with 
a cold. 

He expatiated on the advantages of Oxford 
for learning. « There is here, Sir, (faid he,) 
ſuch a progreſſive emulation. The ſtudents are 
anxious to appear well to their tutors; the tu- 
tors are anxious to have their pupils appear well 
in the college; the colleges are anxious to have 
their ſtudents appear well in the Univerſity; 
and there are excellent rules of diſcipline in 
every college. That the rules are ſometimes ill 
obſerved, may be true; but is nothing againſt 

the ſyſtem. The members of an Univerſit 
may, for a ſeaſon, be unmindful of their duty. 
1 am arguing for the excellency of the inſtiruti- 
on.“ 

Of RE. he faid, 4 Sir, "a is a man of 
71 He has no great regular fund of kno u- 
ledge ; but by reading ſo long, and writing o 
long, he no doubt has, picked up a good deal.” 
lle ſaid he had lately been a long while: at 
Lichfield, but had grown very weary before he 
left it. BoswzI L. «© I wonder at that, Sir; 
it is Four native place.“ Jonnson.. © * Why 
fo is Scotland your native place.” 

His prejudice againſt Scotland appeared re- 
| w ſtrong at this time. When ILtalked 
| * h 2 | "2 
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1768. Of our advancement in literature, Sir, (ſaid 
be, ] you have learnt a little from us, and you 
Etat. 59. think yourſelves very great men. Hume would 


never have written Hiſtory, had not Voltaire 
written it before him. He is an echo of Vol- 
taire.” BoswE II. But, Sir, we have Lord 
 Kames.” Jortnson. © You have Lord Kames. 
Keep him; ha, ha, Ea! We don't envy you 
him. Do you ever ſee Dr. Robertſon ?”? Bos- 
WELL. © Yes, Sir.” JohN N. Does the 
dog talk of me?” Bos WELL. © Indeed, Sir, 
he does, and loves you.” Thinking that I now 
had him in à corner, and being ſolicitous for 
the literary fame of my country, I preſſed him for 
his opinion on the merit of Dr. Robertſon's Hiſ- 
tory of Scotland. But to my ſurprize, he eſcap- 
ed.—** Sir, 1 love Robertſon, and I won't talk 
of his book.” _ [NG „„ 
It is but juſtice both to him and Dr. Robert- 
fon to add, tllat though he indulged himſelf in 
this ſally of wit, he had too good taſte not to 
be fully ſenſible of the merits of that admirable 


of work. - 


An eflay, written by Mr. Deane, a divine of 
the Church of England, maintaining the future 
life of brutes, by an explication of certain 
parts of the ſcriptures, was mentioned, and the 
doctrine inſiſted on by a gentleman who ſeemed 
fond of curious ſpeculation. Johnſon, who 
did not like to hear of any thing concerning a 
future ſtate which was not authoriſed by the re- 
gular canons of orthodoxy, diſcouraged his 
talk; and being offended at its continuation, 
he watched an opportunity to give the gentle. 
man a blow of reprehenſion. So, when the 
poor ſpeculatiſt, with a ſerious metaphyſical 
penſive face, addreſſed him, But really, Sir, 
when we fee a very ſenſible dog, we don't 
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know what to think of him: Johnſon, roll- 


ing with joy at the thought, which beamed in 


his eye, turned quickly round, and replied, 


True, Sir: and when we ſee a very fooliſh 


fellow, we don't know what to think of him.” 


He then roſe up, ſtrided to the fire, and ſtood 


for ſome time laughing and exulting. 


I told him that I had ſeveral times; when in 


469 
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Italy, ſeen the experiment of placing a ſcorpi- 
on within a circle of burning coals; that it 
ran round and round in extreme pain; and 
finding no way to eſcape, retired to the centre, 


and, like a true Stoick philoſopher, darted its 


ſting into its head, and thus at once freed itſelf 


from its woes. This muſt end em. I faid, 


this was a curious fact, as it ſhewed. deliberate | 


ſuicide in a reptile. Johnſon would not admit 
the fact. He ſaid, Maupertius was of opinion 


that it does not kill itſelf, but dies of the heat; 


that it gets ts the centre of the circle, as the 5 


its head is merely a convulſion, and that it does 


not ſting itſelf. He ſaid he would be ſatisfied if 


the great anatomiſt Morgagni, after diſſecting 


Aa ſcorpion upon whom the experiment had been 
tried, ſhould certify that its ſting had penetrated 


into its head. 
He ſeemed pleaſed to talk of natural philoſo- 


phy. That woodcocks, (aid he,) fly over 
to the northern countries, is proved, becauſe 


cooleſt place; that its turning its tail in upon 


they have been obſerved at fea. Swallows cer- 


tainly fleep all the winter. A number of them 
conglobulate together, by flying round and 


round, and then all in a heap throw themſelves 
under water, and lie in the bed of a river. 


He told us, one of his firſt eſſays was a Latin 


poem upon the glow- worm. I am ſorry 1 did 
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Talking of the Ruſſians and the Chi neſe, he 
adviſed me to read Bell's travels. I aſked him 


whether I ſhould read Du Halde's account of 
China. Why yes, (ſaid he,) as one reads 


fuch a book; that is to ſay, conſult it,” 


He talked of the heinouſneſs of the crime of 
adultery, by which the peace of families was 
deſtroyed. He ſaid,” © Confuſion of progeny 


conſtitutes the ellence of the crime; and there- 
fore a woman who breaks her marriage vows is 


much more criminal than a man who does it. A 


man, to be ſure, is criminal in the ſight of 
Gop: but he does not do his wife a ver materi: 
al injury, if he does not inſult her; if, for in- 


ſtance, from mere wantonneſs of appetite, he 


| ſteals privately to her chambermaid. Sir, a wife 


— 


ing.” 


| When 


ought not greatly to reſent this. I would not 


receive home a daughter who had run rr; wen 
her huſband on that account. A wife ſhould 


| ſtudy to reclaim her huſband by more attention 


to pleaſe him, Sir, a man will not, once in a 


hundred inſtances, leave his wife and go to a har- 


lot, if his wife has not been negligent of pleaſ- 


I aſked him if it was not hard that one devia- 
tion from chaſtity ſhould ſo abſolutely ruin a 
young woman. Jonnsow. ©* Why no,. Sir; it 
is the 1 principle which ſhe is taught. 
e has given up that principle, ſhe has 
given up every notion of female honour and 
virtue, which are all included in chaſtity. T“ 
A gentleman talked to him of a lady whom 
he greatly admired and wiſhed to marry, but 
was afraid of her ſuperiority of talents. Sir, 
(ſaid he,) you need not be afraid; marry her. 


Before a year goes about, you'll find that reaſon 


much weaker, and that wit not ſo bright.” 


| Vet tl the n may be e in his appre- 


henſion 
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: henſion by one of Dr. Johnſon's admirable ſen- 1768. 
tences in his life of Waller; © He doubtleſs w— 
| | praiſed many whom he would have been afraid tat. 59. 
1 to marry; and, perhaps, married one whom he 
would have been aſhamed to praiſe. Many qua- 
lities contribute to domeſtick happineſs, upon 
which poetry has no colours to beſtow; and 
| many airs and ſallies may delight imagination, 
which he who flatters them never can approve.” 
He praiſed Signor Baretti. © His account 1 5 
Italy is a very entertaining book ; and, Sir, 1 
know no man who carries his head higher in 
_ converſation than Baretti. There are ſtrong 
powers in his mind. He has not, indeed, ma- 
ny . hooks; but with what hooks he has he 
grapples very forcibly.” 
At this time I obſerved upon the dial-plate of 
His watch a ſhort Greek inſcription, taken from 
the New Teſtament, Nug rag epxerau, being the 
firſt words of our Saviour's ſolemn admonition 
to the improvement of that time which is al- 
| lowed us to prepare for eternity; the night 
cometh when no man can work.” He ſome 
time afterwards laid aſide this dial-plate ; and 
when I aſked him the reaſon, he ſaid, It 
might do very well upon a clock which a man 
keeps in his cloſet; but to have it upon his 
watch which he carries about with him, and 
which is often looked at by others, mi might be 
cenſured as oftentatious.” Mr. Steevens is now 
poſſeſſed of the dial-plate inſcribed as above. 
lle remained at Oxford a conſiderable time; 
J was obliged to go to London, where I receiv- 
ed his letter, which ws been returned: — 5 
skin | 5 


To 


* 


* 
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| To James BosWELL, Eſq. 1 


* My DERAR BoswtLL, 


J Have omitted a long time to write 
to you, without knowing very well why. 1 


could now tell why I ſhould not write, for who 


would write to men who publiſh the letters of 


their friends without their leave? Yet I write 


to you in ſpite of my caution, to tell you that 

I ſhall be glad to ſee you, and that I wiſh you 

would 2 our head of Corſica, which I 
e 


think has filled it rather too long. But, at al! 


I anſwered thus: 


events, I ſhall be glad, very glad to ſee you. 
Tam, Sir, RE RS 7 


; 6c Yours affectionately, 


„ SAM. JoHNSON. _ 


« Oxford, March 2 3, 1768. 5 


To Mr, Sauugr JonnsoN, 
. London, 26th April, 1 768. | 


My Drzar Six, 


* I Hayx received your laſt fetter, 
which, though very ſhort, and by no means 


complimentary, yet gave me real pleaſure, becauſe 


it contains theſe words, I ſhall be glad, very 


glad to ſee you. Surely, you have no reaſon to 


complain of my publiſhing a ſingle paragraph 


of one of your letters; the temptation to it 


was ſo ſtrong. An irrevocable grant of your | 


friendſhip, and your dignifying my defire of vi- 


ſiting Corſica with the epithet of a wiſe and 


noble 


— 
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noble curioſity,” are to me more valuable than 
many of the grants of. kings. 


«© But how can you bid me © empty my head Eur 59- 


of Corſica? My noble-minded friend, do you 
not feel for an oppreſſed nation bravely ſtrug- 
gling to be free? Conſider fairly what is the 
caſe. The Corſicans never received any kind- 
neſs from the Genoeſe. They never agreed to 
be ſubject to them. They owe them nothing; 
and when reduced to an abject ſtate of ſlavery, 
by force, ſhall they not riſe in the great cauſe 
of liberty, and break the galling yoke? And 
ſhall not every liberal ſoul be warm for them? 
Empty my head of Corſica! Empty it of ho- 
nour, empty it of humanity, empty it of friend- 
ſhip, empty it of piety. No! while I live, 
Corſica and the cauſe of the brave iſlanders ſhall 


ever employ much of my attention, ſhall ever 
intereſt me in the ſincereſt manner. 


* „ %* - Xx X +*- 


% Tam, &c. 
66 James BoswELL.,” 


Upon his arrival in London in May, he ſur- 
priſed me one morning with a viſit at my lodg- 
ings in Halt-Moon-ſtreet, was quite ſatisfied 
with my explanation, and was in the kindeſt 
and moſt agreeable frame of mind. As he had 

objected to a part of one of his letters being pub- 
bed, I thought it right to take this opportuni- 
ty of aſking him explicitly whether it would be 
. improper to publiſh his letters after his death. 
His anſwer was, Nay, Sir, when I am dead, 


| "you may do as you will.”? 


He talked in his uſual ſtyle with a rough con- 
tempt of popular liberty. They make a rout 
about univerſal liberty, without W that 
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2768. all that is to be valued, or indeed can be enjoy- 
ed by coma me, is private liberty. Political 
Eat. 59. lib is good only ſo far as it produces private 
' liberty. Now, Sir, there is the liberty of the 
preſs, which you know is a conſtant topick. 

Suppoſe you and I and two hundred more were 
reſtrained from printing our thoughts: what 

then? What proportion would that reſtraint 

upon us bear to the private ppm of the na- 

tion?“ 

This mode of repreſenting the inconveni- 

encies of reſtraint as light and- inſignificant, 

was a kind of ſophiſtry in which he delighted 

to indulge himſelf, in 6 in oppoſition to the extreme 

laxity for which it has been faſhionable for too 
many to argue, when it is Evident, upon reflec- 

tion, that the very eſſence of government is 

reſtraint; and certain it is, that as government 
produces rational happineſs, too much reſtraint 

is better than too little. But when reſtraint is 
unneceſſary, and ſo cloſe as to gall thoſe who 

are ſubject to it, the people may and ought to 
remonſtrate; and if relief is not granted, to 

reſiſt. Of this manly and ſpirited principle, 

ö E was more convinced than Johnſon him- 
About this time Dr. Kenrick attacked bin, 
through my ſides, in a pamphlet, entitled An 

Epiſtle to James Boſwell, Efg. occaſioned by 

his having tranſmitted the moral Writings of 

Dr. Samuel Johnſon to Paſcal Paoli, General 
of the Corſicans.“ I was at firſt inclined to an- 
ſwer this pamphlet; but Johnſon, who knew 

that my doing ſo would only gratify Kenrick, 

2:1 by keeping alive what would ſoon die away of 
: itſelf, would not ſuffer me to take any" e 


3. it. 12 
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His ſincere regard for Francis Barber, his 1768. 
faithful negro ſervant, made him ſo deſirous of —— 
bis further improvement, that he now placed tat. 59- 

him at a ſchool at Biſhop Stortford, in Hert- 
fordſhire. This humane attention does John- 
ſon's heart much honour. Out of many letters 
which Mr. Barber received from his maſter, he 
has preſerved three, which he kindly gave me, 


and which I ſhall inſert a to their 
dates, 


T Mr. FRANCIS Banzzn. 


„ DE AR Francis, _ 


| *I Hav been very $a out of order. 
5 I am m glad to hear that you are well, and deſign 
to come ſoon to ſee you. I would have you 
ſtay at Mrs. Clapp's for the preſent, till I can 

- determine what we ſhall do. Be a good boy. 


My compliments to Mrs. Clapp * to 
| Mr. Fowler. I am, 


* Your's affe cticnately, 


8 % SAM. Jontson.“ 
May 28, 1568. 


W afterwards, he ſupped at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand, with a com- 
ny whom I collected to meet him. They were 
Pr. Percy, now Biſhop of Dromore, Dr. Doug- 
las, now Biſhop of Carliſle, Mr. Langton, Dr. 
Robertſon the Hiſtorian, Dr. Hugh Blair, and 
Mr. Thomas Davies, who wiſhed much to be 
introduced to theſe eminent Seotch literati ; but 
on the preſent. occaſion he had very little oppor- 
tunity of hearing them talk, for with an exceſs 
of prudence, for which Johnſon afterwards 
found 2 with * they hardly — 1 
ips, 


* 
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1768, lips, and that only to fay ſomething which they 
w— were certain would not expoſe them to the ſword 
Etat. 59. of Goliah ; ſuch was their anxiety for their fame 


when in che preſence of Johnſon. He was this 
evening in remarkable vigour of mind, and 

eager to exert himſelf in converſation, which 
be did with great readineſs and fluency ; but I 
am ſorry to find that I have preſerved but a mall 
part of what paſſed. 

He allowed high praiſe to Thomſon' as 
poet ; but when one of the company faid he hs 
alſo a very good man, our moraliſt- conteſted 
this with great warmth, accuſing him of groſs 
ſenſuality and licentiouſneſs of manners. I was 
very much afraid that in writing Thomſon's 
life, Dr. Johnſon would have treated his private 
character with a ſtern ſeverity, but I was agree- 
. ably diſappointed; and I may claim a little me- 

rit init, from my having been at pains to ſend 


him authentick accounts of the affectionate and 


generous conduct of that poet to his ſiſters, one 
of whom, the wife of Mr. Thomſon, ſchool- 
maſter at Lanark, I knew, and was preſented 
by her with three of his letters, one of which 


Dr. Johnſon has inſerted in his life, 


He was vehement againſt old Dr, Mounſey, 
of Chelſea College, as © a fellow who [wore 
and talked bawdy.“ e have been often in 
his company, (ſaid Dr. Percy,) and never heard 
him ſwear or talk bawdy. by Mr. Davies, who 
. fat next to Dr. Percy, having after this had 
ſome converſation aſide with him, made a dif- 
covery which, in his zeal to pay court to Dr. 
"Johnſon, he eagerly proclaimed aloud from the 
foot of the table: O, Sir, I have found out 
'A very good reaſon why Dr. Percy never heard 
: y ſwear or talk bawdy ; for he tells 
me, he never ſaw him but at the Duke of Nor- 
| thumberland's 
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| thumberland's table.“ And ſo, Sir, ( ſaid 
Johnſon loudly, to Dr. Percy,) you would 
ſhield this man from the charge of ſwearin 
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and talking bawdy, becauſe he did not do ſo at 


the Duke of Northumberland's table. Sir, 
| en might as well tell us that you had ſeen him 
hold up his hand at the Old Bailey, and he nei- 
ther ſwore nor. talked bawdy; or that you had 
ſeen him in the cart at Tyburn, and he neither 


ſwore nor talked bawdy. And is it thus, Sir, 
that you preſume to controvert what I have re- 


lated ?*? Dr. Johnſon's animadverſion was ut- 
tered in ſuch a manner, that Dr. Percy ſeemed 
to be diſpleaſed, and ſoon. afterwards left the 
company, of which Johnſon did not at Gat 
time take any notice. 
Swift having been Saad; Ibu; as 
| uſual, treated him with little reſpect as an au- 
. thour. Some of us endeayoured to ſupport the 
Dean of St. Patrick's, by various arguments. 
One in particular praiſed: his“ Conduct of the 
Allies.” JohxsoN. Sir, his Conduct of 
the Allies' is a performance of very little ability.” 
© Surely, Sir,  (faid Dr. Douglas, you muſt 
allow it has ſtrong facts.“ Joanson. © Why 
yes, Sir; but what is that to the merit of the 


compoſition ? In the Seſſions- paper of the Old 


Bailey there are ſtrong facts. Houſebreaking 
is a ſtrong fact; robbery is a ſtrong fact, and 


murder is a mighty ſtrong fact: but is great 


praiſe due to the hiſtorian of thoſe ſtrong facts? 
No, Sir. Swift has told what he had to tell 


diſtinctly enough, but that is all. He had to 
count ten, and he has counted it right.“ — Then 


recollecting that Mr. Davies, by acting as an 
informer, had: been the occaſion of his talking 
ſomewhat too harſhly to his friend Dr. Percy, 
for IO» fen, when the firſt ebullition 

Was 


L 
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1568. Was over, he felt ſome compunction, he took an 
— opportunity to give him a hit ; ſo added, with 
tat. 59- a preparatory laugh, Why, Sir, Tom Davies 


— 4 have written che © Condut of the Allies.” | 


o'er,” lim: A ſhevetiin ende 1 uled t to 
5 him—* the en, of the. Conduct of the 
1 
When 1 called upon Dr. Johnſon next morn- 
ing, I found him highly ſatisfied with his collo- 
quial prowels the preceding evening. Well, 
| rg he,) we had good talk.” Bos WEIL.“ Ves, 
; you toſſed and gored ſeveral perſons.” ? 
9 985 late Alexander Earl of Eglintoune, Who 
loved wit more than wine, and men of genius 
more than ſycophants, had a great admiration 
of Johnſon; but from the remarkable elegance 
of his own manners, was, perhaps, too deli- | 
cately ſenſible of the roughneſs which ſometimes | 
appeared in Johnſon's behaviour. One evenin 
about this time, when his Lordſhip did me the 
| honour to ſup at my lodgings with Dr. Robert- 
ſon and ſeveral other men of literary diſtinction, 
be regretted that Johnſon had not been educat- 
ed with more refinement, and lived more in 
poliſhed ſociety. © No, no, my Lord, (faid 
Signor Baretti,) do with him what you would, 
he would always have been a bear.” © True, 
_ (anſwered the Earl, with a ſmile,) but he would N 
have been a dancing bear. 
To obviate all the reflections which have gone 
round the world to Johnſon's prejudice, by ap- 
plying to him the epithet of a bear, let me im- 
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preſs u my readers a juſt and happy ſaying 1569. 
of my friend Goldſmith, — knew him well 
„ Johnſon to be ſure, has a roughneſs in his tat. 60. 


manner; but no man alive has a more tender 
heart. He has nothing of the bear but his tin.“ 
In 1769, ſo far as I can diſcover, the pub- 
lick was favoured with nothing of his compoſi- 
tion, either for himſelf or any of his friends. 
His “ Meditations'” too ſtrongly prove that he 
ſuffered much both in body and mind; yet was 
he perpetually ſtriving againſt evil, and nobly, 
endeavouring to advance his intellectual and 
devotional improvement. Every generous and 
grateful heart muſt feel for the diſtreſſes of ſo 
eminent a benefactor to mankind; and now that 
his unhappineſs is certainly known, mult reſpect 
that dignity of character which prevented him 
from complaining. 
His Majeſty having this year inſtituted the 
Royal Academy, Johnſon had the honour of 
being appointed Profeſſor of Ancient Literature. 
In the courſe of the year he wrote ſome letters 
to Mrs. Thrale, paſſed ſome part of the ſummer 
at Oxford and at Lichfield, and when at Ox- 
ford wrote the following letter: 


7 0 the Aa Mr. T HOMAS Wann oN. 


6 Duan Arn; ; 


MAN years ago, when I PAY to 
read in the library of your College, I promiſed 
to recompence the College for that permiſſion, 
by adding to their books a Baſkerville's Virgil. 
I have now ſent it, and deſire you to repoſit 1 
on the ſhelves i in my name ; 

Day. cc 1 


n has this inſcription | in a blank leaf: Hunc librum * 
D. D. Samuel Joſinſon, eo 3 quod hic loci Audis interdum wacaret. 
Of thy library wad is an old — room, he was bat 

on 
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_ « If you will be pleaſed to let me know when 


— you have an hour of leiſure, I will drink tea 
Etat. 60. with you. I am engaged for the afternoon, 


to-morrow and on Friday: all my mornings are 

3 3 - 6c. I am, &c. . 
a . 5 | LITE, 8 Fe ws SAM. JOHNSON. * 
1 May 31, 1760. 7 Oy pike , 


Il came to London in the autumn, and hav- 
ing informed him that I was going to be mar- 
Tied in a few months, I wiſhed to have as much 
of his converſation as I could before engaging 
in a ſtate of life which would probably keep me - 
more in Scotland, and prevent my ſeeing him 
ſo often as when I was a ſingle man; but I found 
he was at Brighthelmſtone with Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale. I was very ſorry that I had not his 
company with me at the Jubilee, in honour of 
Shakſpeare, at Stratford-upon-Avon, the great 
poet's native town. Johnſon's connection both 
with Shakſpeare and Garrick founded a double 
claim to his -preſence ; and it would have been 
highly gratifying to Mr. Garrick. Upon this 
occaſion I particularly lamented that he had 
not that warmth of friendſhip for his brilliant 
pupil, which we may ſuppoſe would have had a 
benignant effect on both. When almoſt every 
man of eminence in the literary world was hap- 
py to partake in this feſtival of genius, the ab- 
110 | e nee 


fond. On my obſerving to him that ſome of the modern 
libraries of the Univerſity were more commodious and plea- 
fant for ſtudy, as being more ſpacious and airy, he replied, 
Sir, if a man has a mind to prance, he muſt ſtudy at Chriſt- 
Church and All-Souls,” „ | 

_ = « During this viſit he ſeldom 2 never dined 85 W. 
appeared to be deeply engaged in ſome literary work. Miſs 
Williams was 3 — Oxford.“ in | ; 


— 
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ſence of Johnſon could not but be wondered at 1769. 
and regretted. The only trace of him there, N 


was in the whimfical advertiſement of a haber- 


daſher, who ſold Shatſperian ribbands of various 


dyes ; and by way of illuſtrating their appropri- 
ation to the bard, introduced a line from the 
celebrated Prologue at the 1 of Drury- 
lane theatre: Fi 


ba Fach change of many coleut?d life he Grew.” ? 
From Brighthelmſtone Dr. Johnſon wrote me 


the following letter, which they who may think 


that I ought to have ſuppreſſed, muſt have leſs 
ardent DE: than I have always avowed, 


To JAMES e 57. 


ce Dran SIR, 


« WHY do you. 1 me It un- 


kindneſs? I have omitted nothing that could do 
you good, or give you pleaſure, unleſs it be that 
I have forborne to tell you my opinion of your 
account of Corſica. I believe my opinion, if 
you think well of my judgment, might have 
given you pleaſure; but when it is conſidered 
how much vanity is excited by praiſe, I am not 
ſure that it would have done you good. Your: 


Hiſtory is like other hiſtories, but your Journal 


is in a very high ihe ree curious and delightful. 
There 1 e hiſtory and the journal 
that difference which there vil always be found 
between notions borrowed from without, and 
notions. generated within. Your hiſtory. was 
copied from books; your journal roſe out of 
your on experience and obſervation. You 


expreſs images which operated ſtrongly upon 
A and you have impreſſed them with 
\ VOL, *. I i „ 


+ 


8 
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1769. great. force upon your readers. I know not 
—— whether I could name any narrative by which 
Kn 60 curioſity is better excited, or better gratified. 

. © I am glad that you are going to be mar- 

ried; and as I wiſh you well in things of leſs 
importance, wiſh you well with proportionate 

ardour in this criſis of your life. What I can_ 
contribute to your: happineſs, I ſhould be very 
unwilling to with-hold ; for I have always loved 
and valued you, and ſhall love you and value 

you ſtill more, as you become more regular and 

uſeful: effects which a happy W 0 will 

hardly fail to produce. 

1 do not find that I am likely to come back. 

very ſoon from this place. I ſhall, perhaps, 

ſtay a fortnight longer ; and a fortnight 3 is a 

long time to a lover abſent from his miſtreſs. 

Would a fortnight ever have an end? 


1 I am, dear Sir, 
1 Your moſt affectionate, 
Pvt el mas $8 Humble ſervant, 


” - Joy Ri bg ET LION Sam. Jornson,”* 
> M "Brightelaſtone, 9 9, 0 


„Agger bis return totown, wemetfrequently, and 
J continued the practice of making notes of his 
converſation, though not with ſo much aſſiduity 
as 1 wiſh Thad done. At this time, indeed, I had 
a ſufficient excuſe for not being able to appro- 
priate ſo much time to my journal; for General 
Paoli, after Corſica had been overpowered by 
the monarchy of France, was now no longer at 
the head of his brave countrymen, but having 
with difficulty eſcaped from his native iſland, 
| bad ug: an 1 98 in Great Braun; and it 
| was 
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was my duty, as well as my pleaſure, to attend 1769. 
much upon him. Such particulars of Johnſon's ew 1 
_ converſation at this period as I have committed tat. 60. 
to writing, I ſhall here introduce, without any 
ſtrict attention to methodical arrangement. 
Sometimes ſhort notes of different days ſhall be 
blended together, and ſometimes a day may | 
- ſeem important 80 to be en, Mae 1 
Suiſhed. 155 | 
He ſaid, he would not have gane kept 
with rigid ſeverity and gloom, but with a gra- 
155 and ſimplicity of behaviour. | 
I told him that David Hume had ade a ſhort 
cellegion df Scotricifths. „ wonder, (ſaid 
Johnſon, ) that he ſhould find them.“ | 
He would not admit the importance of the 
queſtion concerning the legality of general war- 
"rants.  * Such a power (he obſerved,) muſt be 
veſted- in every government, to anſwer. particu- 
lar caſes of neceſſity; and there can be no juſt 
complaint but when it is abuſed, for which thoſe 
who adminiſter government muſt be anſwerable. 
It is a matter of ſuch indifference, a matter 
about which the people care ſo very little, that 
were a man to be ſent over Britain to offer them 
an exemption from it at a halfpenny a piece, 
very few would purchaſe it.“ This was a ſpeci- 
men of that laxity of talking, which I have 
heard him fairly acknowledge; for, ſurely, 
while the power of granting general warrants 5 
was ſuppoſed to be legal; and the apprehenſion 
of them hung over our heads, we did not poſ- 
ſeſs that ſecurity of freedom, congenial to dur 
happy conſtitution, and which, by the intrepid 
exertions of Mr. Wilkes, has deen happily 
effablithed.. - 
le ſaid, The duration of Parliament, 
Whether for feven years, or for the life of the _ 
tu! as aol ene iu) King, 
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. ; ogy appears to me ſo. immaterial, that I would | 
not give half a crown. to turn the ſcale the one 
Eat. 60. 60. way. or the other. The habeas corpus is the ſingle 
advantage which our — has over that 
Hficther countries 
On the zoth of September we dined together 
| at the Mitre, I attempted. to argue for the ſu- 
perior happineſs of the ſeyage life, upon the 
uſual fanciful topicks. JoHNSõN. Sir, there 
can be nothing more falſe. The ſavages have 
no bodily advantages beyond thoſe of civiliſed 
4 men. They have not better health; and:as to 
care or mental uneaſineſs, they are not above 
it, but below it, like bears. No, Sir ; yo 
are not to talk ſuch paradox: let me have no 
more oft. It cannot entertain, far leſs can it 
inſtruct. Lord Monboddo, one of your Scotch 
Judges, talked a great deal of ſuch nonſenſe. 1 
ſuffered him; but I will, not ſuffer 50. — 
BoswELL. © But, Sir, does not Rouſſeau talk. 
ſuch nonſenſe??? Jornsox: ©. True, Sir; but 
Rouſſeau &nows he is talking nonfenſe, and 
; laughs:at the world for ſtaring at bin 3 
' _ WELL. How: ſo, Sir? JohNSOo NW. 2 
Sir, a man who talks nonſenſe ſo. 5 e | 
| know. that he is talking .: nonſenſe. . But Lam 
. afraid, (chuckling and laughing,). Monbodde 
does not know that he is talking nonſenſe 
BoSWEII.. Is it wrong then, Sir, to OY | 
| ſingularity, in order t make. people; ſtare-?**. 
EY Jonnson.. “ Ves, if you doit by, propagating 
| | errour: and, indeed, it is wrong in any way. 
There is in human nature a general inclination 
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85 ell Lordſhip. horing frequently ſpoken: in an Nu 
manner of Dr. Johnſo 
during the life-tim ny i aus friend could 
| 3 and repeated to him this ſaying. 


company, I on EE . 
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| himſelf to cure of it, and does cure himſelf. 1769. 
If you wiſh to make people ſtare by doing better 
than others, why, make them. ſtare till they Etat. 60. 
ſtare their eyes out. But conſider how eaſy it 
1s to make people ſtare, by being abſurd. I may 
do it by going into a drawing-room without my 
ſhoes. You remember the gentleman in * the 
Spectator, who had a commiſſion of lunacy ta- 
ken out againſt him for his extreme ſingularity, 
ſuch as never wearing a wig, but a night- cap. 

Now, Sir, abſtractedly, the night-cap was beſt; 
but, relatively, the advantage was overbalanced 
by his making the boys run after him.? 

Talking of a London life, he ſaid, © The , 
happineſs of London is not to be conceived but 
by thoſe who have been in it. I will venture to 
ſay,. there is more learning and ſcience within 
the circumference of ten miles from where we 
now fit, than in all the reſt of the kingdom.“ 
BoswELL. ** The only diſadvantage is the great 
diſtance at which people live from one another.“ 
JounsoN. © Yes, Sir, but that is occaſioned 
by the largeneſs of it, which is the cauſe of all 
the other advantages.“ BosweLL. Sometimes 
J have been in the humour of wiſhing to retire 
to a deſart. ' JoHNSON. Sir, you have deſart 
en ene nn 
Although I had promiſed myſelf a great deal 

of inſtructive converſation with him on the con- 
duct of the married ſtate, of which I had then 
4a near proſpect, he did not ſay much upon that 
 topick. Mr. Seward heard him once fay, that 
e a man has a very bad chance for happineſs in 
that ſtate, unleſs he marries a woman of very 
ſtrong and fixed principles of religion. He 
maintained to me, contrary to the common no- 
tion, that a woman would not be the worſe * 
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. N for being learned; in which, from all that I 


—— have obſerved of Arten ifias, I humbly differed 
from him. That a woman ſhould be ſenſible 
and well informed, I allow to be a great advan- 
tage; and think that Sir Thomas Overbury*, 
in his rude verſification, has very judiciouſſy 
pointed out that degree of intelligence which is 
to be defired 1 ina female e 2 28 
3 Give me, next good; an underſtanding WI 0; 
By Nature 29%, not learned by much art; 
* Some knowledge on her ſide will all my life 
More ſcope of converſation i impart; . 
* Beſides, her inborne virtue fortifie; 


66 They are moſt firmly good, who beſt ſt know 
CO why. me” 


When I neva a e of my ac- 
Ae nne for marrying a ſecond time, as it 
ſhewed a diſregard of his firſt wife, he ſaid, 
Not at all, Sir. On the contrary, were he 
not to marry again, it might be concluded that 
his firſt wife had given him a diſguſt to marriage; 
but by taking a ſecond wife he pays he higheſt 
compliment to the firſt, by ſhewing that ſhe 
made him ſo happy as a married man, that he 
wiſhes to be ſo a ſecond time.“ So ingenious a 
turn did he give to this delicate queſtion. And 
yet, on another occaſion, he owned that he 
once had almoſt aſked a promiſe of Mrs. John- 
ſon that ſhe would not marry again, but had 
checked himſelf. Indeed I cannot help thinking, 
that in this caſe the requeſt would have been un- 
reaſonable; for if Mrs. Johnſon forgot, or 
thought it no injury to the memory of her firſt 
OR ne of her e and the father 


*of- 


A Wife,? . 150 
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i 


of her children,—to make a ſecond marriage, 1769. 4 


hy ſhould ſhe be precluded from a third, 

ſhould ſhe be ſo inclined ? In Johnſon's perſe- 
vering fond appropriation of his Tetty, even 
after her deceaſe, he ſeems totally to have over- 
looked the prior claim of the honeſt Birming- 


ham trader. I preſume that her having been 


married before had, at times, given him ſome 


n uneaſineſs; for I remember his obſerving upon 


the marriage of one of our common triends, 
* He has done a very fooliſh thing, Sir; he 
has married a' widow, when he might have 
had. a maid.*” 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. L had 
laſt year the pleaſure of ſeeing Mrs, Thrale at 
Dr. Johnſon's one morning, and had conver- 
ſation enough with her to admire her talents, 


and to ſhew her that I was as Johnſonian as her- 
ſelf. Dr. Johnſon had probably been kind 


enough to ſpeak well of me, for this evening 


he delivered me a very polite card from Mr, 
Thrale and her, inviting me to Streatham, 


On the 6th of October I complied with this 
obliging invitation, and found, at an elegant 
villa, ſix miles from town, every circumſtance 


that can make ſociety pleaſing. Johnſon, though 


quite at home, was yet looked up ro with an 


awe, tempered by affection, and ſeemed. to be 
equally the care of his hoſt and hoſteſs. I re- 
joiced at fleeing him ſo happy. 

As e played off his wit againſt ge end wich a 
good humoured pleaſantry, which gave me, 
though no bigot to national prejudices, an op- 
portunity for a little conteſt with him. 1 hav- 
ing {aid that England was obliged to us for gar- 


deners, almoſt all their good gardeners being 
Scotchmen, —JoRHxsox. % Why, Sir, that is 


| becaule . is much more neceſſary 


amongſt 
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1769. amongſt you than with us, which makes ſo ma- 
ny of your people learn it. It is all. moore 


, Eat. 60. with you. Thin 8 which grow wild he 2 
Pr 


— 
1 


been pleafed with ſuch fanta 


be cu tivated with great care in Scotlan 


laughing,) are you ever able to bring the doe to 
perfection! 3 
T boaſted that we had the honour of being 


the firſt to aboliſh the unhoſpitable, trouble- 


ſome, and ungracious cuſtom of giving vails 
to ſervants. Johxsox. * Sir, you aboliſh vails, 
becauſe you were too por to be able to give 
them.“ 


Mrs. Thrale dipputed with "VI on TA merit 


of Prior. He attacked him powerfully ; ſaid, 
he wrote of love like a man who hag never felt 
it : his love verſes were college verſes: and he 


repeated the ſong, © Alexis ſhunn'd his fellow 
 ſwains,” &c. in fo ludicrous a manner, as to 


make us all wonder how any one could have 
Sr ſtuff, Mrs. 
Thrale ſtood to her gun with great courage, in 


defence of amorous ditties which Johnſon deſ- 


piſed, till he at laſt filenced her by ſaying, 
« My dear lady, talk no more of this. Non- 


ſenſe can be defended but by nonſenſe,” 


Mrs. Thrale then praiſed Garrick's talent 
for light gay poetry ; ; and, as a ſpecimen, re- 
peated his ſong in Florizel and Perdita,” and 
dwelt with peculiar ue on this line : 3 


| cc 1 ſmile with the ſimple, and a fel with he 


« poor.” 


Jounson. © Nay, my dear Lady, this will ne- 3 


ver do. Poor David ! Smile with the ſimple ! 


What folly i is that And who would feed with 
che Poor that can help it! * Na, no; 5 le 
mile 


. 8 
now, (throwing himſelf back in his chair, and 


ha. 
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mile with the wiſe, and feed with the rich. ” I 1769. 
repeated this fally to Garrick, and wondered to vv 
find his ſenſibility as a Writer not a little irritat- tar. G. 
ed by} it, To ſooth him, I obſerved, that John- 
ſon ſpared none of us; and 1 quoted the paſſage 
in Horace, in which he compares one who at- 
tacks his friends for the fake of a laugh, to a 
puſhing ox that is marked by a bunch of hay 
ut upon his horns: * fenum habet in cornu.” 
« Aye, (faid Garrick, vehemently,) he has A 
| Whole mow of it.” | 
Talking of hiſtory, Johnſon ſaid, © We may 
know hiſtorical facts to to be true, as we may 
know facts in common life to be true. Motives 
are generally unknown. We cannot truſt to 
the characters we find in hiſtory, unleſs when 
they are drawn by thoſe who knew the perſons ; 
as thoſe, for inſtance, by Salluſt and by Lord 
Clarendon.” © _ | 
He would not allow much merit to White- 
field's oratory. His popularity, Sir, (iaid 
he) is chiefly owing to the peculiarity of his 
manner. He would be followed by crowds 
were he to wear a night. cap in the pulpit, or 
were he to preach from a tree. ; 
I know not from what ſpirit of contradiction 
he burſt out into a violent declamation againſt 
the Corſicans, of whoſe heroiſm I talked in Thigh 
terms. * Sir, (ſaid he,) what is all this rout 
about che Corſicans ? they have been at war 
with the Genoeſe for upwards of twenty years, 
and have never yet taken their fortified towns. 
'They might have battered down their walls and 
reduced them to powder in twenty years. They 
might have pulled the walls in pieces, and 
cracked the ſtones: with their-teeth in twenty 
years.“ It was in vain to argue with him * 
. fs | the. 
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1769. the want of artillery : he was not to be reſiſted 
— for the moment. 
__ 6o. On the evening of ober TY 1 preſented 


Dr. Johnſon to General Paoli. I had greatly 
wiſhed that two men, for whom I had the high- 
eſt eſteem, ſhould meet. They met with a man- 
ly caſe, mutually conſcious of their own abili- 
ties, and of the abilities of each other. The 
General ſpoke Italian, and Dr. Johnſon Eng- 
liſh, and underſtood one another very well, 
| with a little aid of interpretation from me, in 
which I compared myſelf to an iſthmus which 
joins two great continents. Upon Johnſon's. 
approach; the General ſaid, From what I 
have read of your works, Sir, and from what 
Mr. Boſwell has told me of you, I have long 
held you in great veneration.” 'The General 
talked of languages being formed on the parti- 
cular notions. and manners of a people, without 
knowing which, we cannot know the language. 
We may know the direct ſignification of ſingle 
words; but by theſe no beauty of expreſſion, 
no ſally of genius, no wit is conveyed to the 
mind. All this muſt be by alluſion to other 
ideas. Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) you talk of lan- 
guages as if you had never done any thing elſe 
but ſtudy it, inſtead of governing a nation.” 
The General ſaid, < Queſto e un troppo gran 
complimento, this is too great a compliment. 
Johnſon anſwered, „% ſhould have thought ſo, 
Sir, if I had not heard you talk.” The General 
aſked him, what he thought of the ſpirit of infi- 
delity which was ſo prevalent. Johxsox. Sir, 
this gloom of infidelity, I hope, is only a tranſi- 
ent cloud paſſing through the hemiſphere, which 
will ſoon be diſſipated, and the ſun break forth 
with his uſual ſplendour.” © You'think then, 
oO” the as that they will change their 
principles 


7 
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principles like their clothes.” JouNs0N. 6 Why," 


ral faid, that © a great part of the faſhionable 
infidelity was owing to a deſire of ſhewing cou- 
rage. Men who have no opportunities of ſhew- 
ing it as to things in this life, take death and 


futurity as objects on which to difplay it.” 
JoHN SON. That is mighty fooliſh affectation. 
Fear is one of the paſſions of human nature, of 


which it is impoſlible ro diveſt it. You remem- 


ber that the Emperour Charles V. when he read 
upon the tomb-ſtone of a Spaniſh nobleman, 


Here lies one who never knew fear, wittil 


5 _ faid, then he never ſnuffed a candle with his 


fingers.” 


He talked a few words of French to the Ge- 
neral ; but finding he did not do it with facility, 


he aſked for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote 


the following note : 


Vai lu dans la Nun 95 Lucas de Linda 
un + Pater-nofter kerit dans une langue toutofait dif- 


ferente de Pltalienne, et de toutes autres leſquelles ſe 
derivent du Latin. L'auteur Pappelle linguam 


Corſice ruſticam; elle a peutetre paſſe, peu a 


peu; mais elle a certainement prevalue auirefois dans 
les: montagnes et dans la campagne. Le meme auteur 


dit la meme choſe en parlant de Sardaigne ; qu#il y 


a deux langues dans Ile, une des villes, Pauire de 
la campagne. 


The General immediately informed him that | 


the lingua ruſtica was only in Sardinia. 


Dr. Johnſon went home with me, and drank 
tea till late in the night. He ſaid, General 
Paoli had the loftieſt port of any man he had 


ever ſeen. He denied that military men were 


always the beſt bred men. Perfect good breed- 
| ing, he obſerved, conſiſts in having no particu- 
lar 


* 


491 
1 769. 
Sir, if they beſtow no more thought on princi or 
ples than on dreſs, it muſt be ſo.” The Gene- Etat. 60. 
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1769. lar mark of any profeſſion, but a general ele- 
rv ganceof manners: whereas, in a military man, 
Atat. 60. you can commonly diſtinguiſh the brand of a ſol- 
dier, homme debe. i 
Dr. Johnſon ſhunned to-night any diſcuſſion 
of the perplexed queſtion of fate and free will, 
which 1 attempted to agitate: Sir, (ſaid he,) 
we #now our will is free, and there's an end of*t.” 
He honoured me with his company at dinner 
on the 16th of October, at my lodgings in Old 
Bond- ſtreet, with Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Mr. 
Garrick, Dr. Goldſmith, Mr. Murphy, Mr. 
Bickerſtaff, and Mr. Thomas Davies. Garrick 
played round him with a fond vivacity, taking 
hold of the breaſts of his coat, and, looking up 
in his face with a lively archneſs, complimented * 
him on the good health which he ſeemed then 
to enjoy ; while the ſage, ſhaking his head, be- 
held him with a gentle complacency. One of 
the company not being come at the appointed 
hour, I propoſed, as uſual upon ſuch occaſions, 
to order dinner to be ſerved ; adding, Ought 
ix people to be kept waiting for one ?” Why 
. yes, (anſwered: Johnſon, with a delicate huma- 
nity,) if the one will ſuffer more by your fitting 
down, than the ſix will do by waiting.” Gold- 
ſmith, to divert the tedious minutes, ſtrutted 
about, bragging of his dreſs, and I believe was 
ſeriouſly vain of it; for his mind was wonderful- 
ly prone to ſuch impreſſions. Come come, 
(ſaid Garrick,) talk no more of that. You are, 
perhaps, the worſt—eheh !?—Goldſmith was 
eagerly attempting to interrupt him, when Gar- 
rick went on, laughing ironically, © Nay, you 
will always /ook like a gentleman; but I am 
talking of being well or ill dre.” © Well, let 
me tell you, (ſaid Goldſmith,) when my tailor 
brought home my bloom - coloured coat, he * 
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© Sir, I have a favour to beg of you. When 1769. 
any body aſks. you who. made your clothes, be e Go. 
pleaſed 10 mention John Phielby, at the Har- * 
row, in Water-lane.“ Joh NSN. Why, Sir, 
that was becauſe he knew-the Grange colour 
would attract crouds to gaze at it, and thus 
they might hear of him, and ſee how well he 
could make a coat even of ſo abſurd a colour. 
Aſter dinner, our converſation firſt turned 
| upon. Pope. Johnſon ſaid, : his, characters of 
men were admirably drawn, thoſe of women not 
ſo well. He repeated to us, in his forcible me- 
lodious manner, the concluding lines of the 
Dunciad. While he was talking Ioudly in praiſe 
of thoſe lines, one of the company ventured to | 
_ | fay, Too fine for ſuch a poem: — a poem on 
what?“ JonNsoN, (with a diſdainful look,) 
Ws Why, on dunces. It was worth while being 
a dunce then. Ah, Sir, hadſt thou lived in thoſe : 
days! It is not ; worth-while being a dunce now, 
when there are no wits.” Bickerſtaff obſerved, 
as a. peculiar. circumſtance, that: Pope's fame : 
was higher when he was alive than it was then, 
Johnſon: ſaid, his Paſtorals were poor things, 
though the. verſification was fine. He told us, 
with high ſatis faction, the anecdote of: Pope·s 
inquiring who was the authour af his Lon - 
don,“ and: ſaying; he will be ſoon deterré. He | 
obſerved, that in Dryden's:| poetry: there were 
paſſages drawn from a profundity which Pope 
could never reach. He repeated ſome fine lines 
on love, by the former, (which I have now for- 
gotten,) and gave great applauſe to the charac- 
ter of Zimri. Goldſmithifaid, that Pope's cha- 
racter of Addiſon, ſhewed:a deep knowledge of | 
the human heart. Johnſon. ſaid, that the de- 3 
8 0 of the temple, in The Mourningg 
1 Bride,“ 
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Bride,” was the fineſt poetical paſſage he had 
ever read; he recollected none in Shakſpeare 
equal to it. But, (ſaid Garrick, all alarmed 
for © the god of his idolatry,”): we know not the 
extent and variety of his powers. We are to 
ſuppoſe there are ſuch paſſages in his works. 
Shakſpeare muſt not ſuffer from the badneſs of 
our memories. Johnſon, diverted by this en- 
thufiaſtick jealouſy, went on with greater ar- 
dour: No, Sir; Congreve has nature, 
(imiling on the tragick eagerneſs of Garrick;) 


but compoſing himſelf,” he added, „Sir, this is 


not comparing Congreve on the whole, with 


Shakſpeare on the whole; but only maintaining 


that Congreve has one finer paſſage than any 


that can be found in Shakſpeare. Sir, a man 


may have no more than ten guineas in the 
world, but he may have thoſe ten guineas in 
one piece; and ſo may bave a fſiner piece than 


a man who has ten thouſand pounds: but 


then he has only one ten- guinea piece. What 
mean is, that you can ſhew me no paſſage 


Where there is ſimply a deſcription of material 


objects, without any intermixture of moral no- 


tions, which produces ſuch an effect.“ Mr. 
Murphy mentioned Shakſpeare's deſcription of 
the night before the battle of Agineourt; but 
it was obſerved, it had nen in it. Mr. Davies 
fuggeſted the ſpeech of juliet, in which ſhe 


figures herſelf awaking in the tomb of her an- 


ceſtors, Some one mentioned the deſcription 


| of Dover Cliff. JohN SON. oh No, Sir it ſhould. 
be all precipice,—all vacuum. The crows im- 


pede your fall. The diminiſhed appearance of 
the boats, and other circumſtances, are all very 
good deſcription; but do not impreſs the mind 
at once with the horrible idea of immenſe W 5 
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The impreſſion. is divided ; you paſs on'by com-: 1769. 


putation, from one ſtage of the tremendous N 
ſpace to another. Had the girl In-- The 
Mourning Bride” faid, ſhe could not caſt her | 
ſhoe to the top of one of the pillars in the tem- 

ple, it would not have aided the idea, but: 
weakened it,” 

Talking of a Baeriſter who had a bad u utte- 
rance, ſome one, (to rouſe Johnſon,) wickedly | 
ſaid, that he was unfortunate in not having been 
taught oratory by Sheridan. JoRN SON. Nay, | 
Sir, if he had been taught by Sheridan, - he 

_ would have cleared the room.” Garrick. 
* Sheridan has too much vanity to be a good 
man.” We ſhall now ſee Johnſon” $ a. of. 
defending a man; taking him into his own hands, 
and diſcriminating. © JoHNs0N. ;* No, Sir. 
There is, to be ſure, in Sheridan, ſomething to 
reprehend, and every thing to laugh at; but, 
Sir, he is not a bad man. No, Sir; were 
mankind to be divided into good and bad, he 
would ſtand conſiderably within the ranks of 
good. And, Sir, it mult allowed that Sheridan 
excels 1n plain declamation, mougy he can ex- 
hibit no character.“ 

I ſhould, perhaps, have e "this diſ- 
quiſition concerning a perſon of whoſe merit 
and worth I think with reſpect, had he not at- 
tacked Johnſon ſo outrageouſly in his Life of 
Swift, and, at the ſame time, treated us his ad- 
mirers as a ſet. of pigmies. He who has pro- 
voked the laſh of wit, cannot complain that he 
ſmarts from it. 

Mrs. Montague, a lady diſtinguiſhed for hav- 
ing written an Eſſay on Shakſpeare, being men- 

| tioned ;—RxvNnoLDs. © I think that eſſay does 0 5 
her honour.” Jornson. “ Yes, Sir; it does 
her honour, but it would do nobody elſe ho- 

| nour. 
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2769. nour. have, indeed, not read it all. But 
when E take up che end of 'a web, and find it 
Tut. 60. verges L do not expect, by looking fur- 


ther, * Nene 3 . J will venture 


Shakſpe - ON which 5 5 elſe rw done.” 

Jounsq&. Sir, nobody eHe has thought it 

worth W A. And what merit is there in that ? 

You may.as well praiſe a:ſchoolmaſter for 

ping a boy who has conſtrued il No, Sir, 

there is no real criticiſm: in it; none ſhewing 
the beauty of thought, as formed: on the work- 

_ Ingsaof the human heart,” 

The admirers of this Eſſay” may be offended 
at the ſlighting manner in which Johnſon > 
of it; but let it be remembered, that he 
bis honeſt opinion, unbiaſſed by any hues, 
or any proud jealouſy of a woman intruding her- 
_ felf into the chair of criticiſm; for Sir Joſhua 

Reynolds has told me, that when the Eſſay firſt 
came out, and it was not known who had writ- 
ten it, Johnſon wondered how Sir-Joſhux could 
like it. At this time Sir ap Himſelf had re- 

= "ceived 


= Of whom I — myſelf. to be one, n 
it as a piece of the ſecondary or comparative ſpecies of cri- 
riciſm, and not of that profound ſpecies which alone Dr. 
Johnſon would allow to be “real eriticiſm.“ It is, beſides, 
clearly and elegantly expreſſed, and has done effectual ly what 
ir profeſſed to do, namely, vindicated Shakſpeare from the 
miſrepreſentations of Voltaire; and conſidering how many 
| young people were miſſed by his witty, though falſe- obſer- 
vations, Mrs; Montague's Eflay was of ſervice to Sbakſpeare 
with a certain claſs of readers, and is, therefore; entitled to 
praiſe. Johnſon, I am aſſured, allowed the merit which 1 
; have ſtated, ſaying, (with R to- 3 * ir 18 
concluſive ad Jominem.” | 
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edived no information concerning the authour, 4 


except being aſſured by one of our moſt eminent 
literati, that it was clear its authour did not 


know the Greek tragedies in the original. One 


day at Sir Joſhua's table, when it was related 
that Mrs. Montague,” in an exceſs of compli- 
ment to the authour of a modern tragedy, had 
exclaimed, I tremble for Shakſpeare ;” John- 
fon ſaid, * When Shakſpeare has got 


. for his rival, and Mrs, Montague for his defen- 


der, he is in a poor ſtate indeed.“ 
Johnſon proceeded : The Scotchman has 

taken the right method in his © Elements of Cri- 

ticiſm.” I do not mean that he has taught us 


any thing; but he has told us old things in 4 
new way.“ MugrHY. He ſeems to have read 


a great deal of French criticiſm; and wants to 
make it his own ; as if he had been for years 
anatomiſing the heart of man, and peeping into 
every cranny of it.” GolpsuirH. © It is ea- 


ſier to write that book, than to read it.“ JoHN. 


sor. We have an example of true criticiſm 


in Burke's © Eſſay on the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful ;* and, if I recollect, there is alſo Du Bos; 


and Bouhours, who ſhews all beauty, to depend 
on truth, There is no great merit in telling 
how many plays have ghoſts in them,” and how 
this ghoſt is better than that. Vou "mult ſhew 
how terrour is impreſſed on, the human hearrt. 
In the deſcription of 8 in Macbeth, the 
beetle and the bat detract from the general _ 
of darkneſs, —inſpiffated gloom.” 

Foliticks being mentioned, he faid, 60 This 


petitioning is a new mode of diſtreſſing govern- 


ment, and a mighty eaſy one. I will undertake 
to get petitions either againſt quarter guineas or 
half guineas, with the help' of a little hot wine. 
There muſt be no yielding to encourage this. 
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. The o LY 1s not important enough. We are 


not to blow up half a dozen palaces, becauſe 


one cottage is burning.“ 


The converſation then took another turn. 
Jonxsox. © It is amazing what ignorance of 
certain points one ſometimes finds in men of 


eminence. A wit about town, who wrote Latin 


bawdy verſes, aſked me, how it happened that 
England and Scotland, which were once twe 
kingdoms, were now one :—and Sir Fletcher 


Norton did not ſeem to know that there were 
ſuch publications as the Reviews.“ | 


Ihe ballad, of Hardyknute has no great 


merit, if it be really ancient. People talk of 
nature. But mere obvious nature may be exhi- 
bited with very little power of mind.“ 


On Thurſday, October 19, I paſſed the even- 


ing with him at his houſe. He adviſed me to 
complete a Dictionary of words peculiar. to 


Scotland, of which I ſhewed him a ſpecimen. 
« Sir, (faid he), Ray has made a collection of 
north-country words. By collecting thoſe of 
your country, you will do a uſeful thing: to- 


wards the hiſtory of the language.” He bade 


me alſo go on with collections which I was mak- 
ing upon the antiquities of Scotland.“ Make a 
large book; a folio.” BosweLL. But of what 
uſe will it be, S JoaneoN, 8 Never 
mind the uſe; do it.“ 

115 complained that he had not mentioned 
Garrick in his Preface to Shakſpeare; and aſked 
him if he did not admire him. Jornson. 
e Yes, as a poor player, who frets and ſtruts 
his hour upon the ſtage ;—as a ſhadow.” . Bos- 


WELL. © But has he not brought Shakſpeare 


into notice?“ Jofinson. “Sir, to allow that, 


would be to e wack 135 s of Shakſ- 


* 1 dined "ep = 2 1 73 1 WL \Þ * 3 
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peare's 9 2 are the worſe for being acted: 1769. 
Macbeth, for inſtance.' Bosw ELI. What 
Sir, is nothing gained by decoration and action? Ætat. 60. 


| Indeed J do with that you had mentioned Gar- 
ric Jon NSN. My dear Sir, had I men- 
tioned him, Imuſt have mentioned many more: 
Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cibber,—nay, and Mr. 
Cibber too; he too altered Shakſpeare.” Bos- 
WELL. You have read his apology, Sir?“ 
Jornson. Ves, it is very entertaining. But 
as for Cibber himſelf, taking from his conver- 
fation all that he ought not to have ſaid, he was 
a poor creature. I remember when he brought 

me one of his Odes to have my opinion of it, I 


could not bear ſuch nonſenſe, and would not 


let him read it to the end; ſo little reſpect had I 
for that great man (laughing). Yet I remem- 
ber Richardſon wondering that I could treat n 
with familiarity.'' 
I mentioned to him that I Nas ſhow he execu- 
tion of ſeveral convicts at Tyburn, two days be- 
fore, and that none of them ſeemed to be under 
any concern. Joanson. * Moſt of them, Sir, 
have never thought at all.” BoSwWELLI. But 
is not the fear of death natural to man?“ Joun- 
SON. © So much ſo, Sir, that the whole of life . 
is but keeping away the thoughts of it.” He 
then, in a low and earneſt tone, talked of his 
| meditating upon the aweful hour of his own diſ- 
ſolution, and in what manner he ſhould conduct 
himſelf upon that occaſion : © I know not (ſaid 
he,) whether I ſhould with to have a friend by 
me, or have it all between Gop and myſelt.”” 
Talking of our feeling for the diſtreſſes of 
others; — HN NW. Why, | Sir, there is 
much noiſe made about it, but it is greatly ex- 
aggerated. No, Sir, we have a certain degree 
Tag feeling to prompt us to do good: more than 
5 K k 2 Ls * 
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that, Providence does not intend. It would be 


| Lv miſery to no purpoſe.” Boswtr.i. © But ſup- 
Kut. 60 poſe now, Sir, that one of your intimate friends 


were apprehended for an offence for which he 
might be hanged,” Jornsox- © I ſhould do 
what I could te bail him, and give him any 
other aſſiſtanee; but if he were once fairly 
_ hanged, I ſhould not / ſuffer.” Bos wELL. 
Would you' eat your dinner that day, Sir?” 

Jornsow. % Yes, Sir; and eat it as i "he were 
eating it with me. Why, there's Baretti, who is 
to he tried for his life 'to-morrow, friends have 
riſen up for him on every fide ; et if he ſhould 
be hanged, none of them will eat a flice of 
2 divading the leſs. Sir, that ſympathetick 
1 goes a oy kttle ney in deprefling the 


N rot hir that 1 had dined lately at Foote's, 
who ſhewed me a letter to him from Tom Da- 
vies, telling him that he had not been able to 
_ fleep from the concern which he felt on account 
of this ſad affair of Baretti, begging of him to 
try if he could ſuggeſt any thing that might be 
of ſervice to him; and at the ſame time fecom- 
mending to him an induſtrious young man who 
kept à pickle-ſhop. -Jornson. “ Aye, Sir, 
here you have a fperimen of human ſympathy; 
# friend: hanged, and a eucumber = ov. We 
Know not whether Buretti-or the piekle:man has 
kept Davies from fleep, nor does he know him 
felf., And as to his not fleeping, Hir; Tom 
Davies is a very great man; Tom has been up- 
on the ſtave; and knows how to do' thoſe 
things: 1 have not been upon the ſtage and 
cannet do thoſe things.“ Bosw ELI. I have 
often blamed: myſelf, Sir, for not feeling for 
_ others as ſenſibiy as many ſay they do.“ 
Joon: “Sir don't be as by them any 
more. 


— 
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more. You will find theſe very feeling people 
are not very ready to do you! 809d. They pay 

you by feeling.“ | 
_  --Bo8wELi.. © Foote. has. a great deal of hu- 
mour ?” JogxNso . es, Sir,” Bos LL, 
“ He has a ſingular, talent of exhibiting cha- 
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rater,” JoursoNn-. “Sir, it is not a talent, it 


is a vice; it is what others abſtain from. It is 
not comedy, which exhibits the character of a 
ſpecies, as that of a miſer gathered from many 
miſers; it is farce, which exhibits individuals.“ 
 Boswsr 1. © Did not be think , of: exhibiting 
you, Sir?“ Jonson. Six, fear reſtrained 
him ; he knew I would have broken his bones. 
1 would have ſaved him the trouble of cutting 
off a leg; I would not have left him a leg to 
cut off,” BoswE LL. Pray, Sir, is not Foote 
an infidel ?” Jounsov.. I do not know, Sir, 
that the fellow is an infidel; but äf he be an in- 
fidel, he is an infidel as a dog © is an infidel; that 
is to ſay, he has never thought upon the ſub- 
jet.“ BosweLL. I ſuppoſe, Sir, he has 
thought W 21d e the 8 
5 . * 5 


Fea. When Mr. "WA was at Wee be thought fi to 
entertain a numerous Scoteh company with a great deal of 
coarſe jocularity, at the expence of Br. Johnſon, imagining 
it would be acceptable. I felt this as not civil to me, but fac 
very patiently till be had ex auſted his raerriment ou that ſub- 
je& ; and then obſetved, that ſyrely Joboſag mult be allowed 
to have ſome fterting wit, and that I had heard him ſay a 


— 


very good thing of Mr. Foote himſelf, “Ah, my old friend 


Sam, (cried Foote,) no man ſays better things : do let us 
have it,” Upon which I told the above ſtory, which pro- 


duced a very yo laugh from the company. But I deter 


ſaw Foote fo diſconcerted. He looked grave and angry, 
and entered into a ſerious refutation of the juſtice of the re · 
mark. What, Sir, (ſaid he,) talk thus of a man of libe- 


ral education a man who for years was at the Univerſty | 


of Oxford; a man who has added ſocteen new edaracers to 
the Engliſh drama of his 25 5 
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1769. which occurred to his mind.” Jonnson. 
Why, then, Sir, ſtill he is like a dog, that 
| Fat. 60. inatches the piece next him. Did you never 


— that dogs have not the power of com- 
? A dog will take a ſmall bit of meat as 
Teadily as a large, when both are before him.” 
Buchanan (he obſerved,) has fewer centos 
than any modern Latin poet. He not only had 
great knowledge of the Latin language, but 
Was a 1577 poetical Senzus. Both che de 
praiſe him.? 
He again talked of the paſſage i in Cottgreve 
with high commendation, and ſaid, © Shak- 
ſpeare never has fix lines together without a 
N Perhaps you may find ſeven: but this 
does not refute my general aſſertion. If 1 
come to an orchard, and ſay there's no fruit 
Here, and then comes a poring man, who finds 
two apples and three pears, and tells me, Sir, 
you are miſtaken, I have found both apples and 
pears,” I ſhould laugh at Him © : what would that 
be to the purpoſe PP? ? 
BoswzlILI. © What do you think of Dr. 
Young's © Night Thoughts, Sir?“ Jorysox, 
© Why, Sir, there are very fine things in 
them.” BoswzLL. „Is there not leſs religion 
in the nation now, Sir, than there was former- 
Hh. Jounso. J don't know, Sir, that 
there is.” BoswELI. For inſtance, there 
uſed to be a chaplain in every great family, 
which we do not find now.” JohNso . Nei- 
ther do*you find many of the ſtate ſervants 
which great families uſed formerly to have. 
There is a change of modes in the whole de- 
rtment of life.“. 
Next day, October 20, he ippraied, for the 
only time ſuppole i in his life, as a witneſs in a 
Court of Jultice, _ called to give evidence 


„ to 
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to he character of Mr. Baretti, who havi ing 1769. 
ſtabbed a man in the ſtreet, was arraigned. at 
the Old Bailey for murder. Never did ſuch a Etat. o. 
conſtellation of genius enlighten the aweful | 
Seſſions Houſe; Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, Mr. 
| Beauclerk, and Dr. Johnſon : and undoubtedly | 
their favourable teſtimony had due weight with 
the Court and Jury. Johnſon gave bis evidence 
in a flow, deliberate, and diſtinct manner, 7 
which was uncommonly impreſſive. It is well 
known that Mr. Baretti was acquitted. 

On the 26th of October, we dined' together 
at the Mitre tavern. I found fault with Foote 
for indulging his talent of ridicule at the ex- 

pence of his viſitors, which I colloquially 
termed making fools of his company. ,Joun- 
8ON. 66 Why, Sir, when you go to ſee Foot 85 
you do not go to ſee a ſaint: you go to ſee a 
man who will be entertained. at your houſe, 
and then bring you on a publick ſtage ; who 
will entertain you at his houſe, for the very pur- 
oſe of bringing you on a publick ſtage. Sir, 
he does not make fools of his company ; they 
whom he expoſes are fools already: he $, HWY 
brings them into action.“ 

Talking of trade, he obſerved, © It is a miſ- 
taken notion that a vaſt deal of money is brought 
into a nation by trade, It is not ſo. Commo- 

dities come from commodities ; but trade pro- _ 

| duces no capital acceſſion of wealth. However, 
though there Thould be little profit in money, 
there is a conſiderable profit in pleaſure, as it 
gives to one nation the productions of another; 

as we have wines and fruits, and many other 1 

| foreign articles, brought to us.“ Bos wz L. mv 

«Yes, Sir, and there is a profit in pleaſure, | 
by its furniſhing occupation to ſuch numbers of 
mankind,” JoHNsON. N . Sir, you can- 

LET | mat. "<4; 
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1769. not call that pleaſure. 45 which all are averſe, and 


—— which none begin bu 


Eat. bo. 
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fecretioribus confiliis, 
*cup, as if it had been the Heliconian. ſpring, 


with the hope of leaving 
off; a thing which men diſlike before they have 

tried it, and When they have tried 3 Bos- 
WELL.” But, Sir, the mind muſt be employed, 


| and we grow weary when idle.” Johnson. 


4e That is, Sir, becauſe others being buſy, we 
want company; but if we were all idle, there 


would be no growing weary ; ; we ſhould all en- 
tertain one another. There is, indeed, this in 


trade :—it gives men an d of improv- 
ere were no trade, 

many who are por BP. always remain poor. 
But no man loves labour for itſelf.” Bos ww LL. 
«© Ves, Sir, IEnow a perſon who does. He i is 


| 1 very laborious . dge, "and he loves the la- 
bour.“ JoHNSON. ce Sir, that is becauſe he 


loves reſpect and diſtinction. Could he have 
them without labour, he would like it leſs.“ 


& He tells me he likes it for itſelf.“ 4: Why „ 


Sir, he fancies ſo, becauſe he 18 not accuſtomed 


ama, oe" 


We went home to his 3 to tea. Mrs. 
Williams made it with ſufficient dexterity, not- 


withſtanding her blindneſs, though her manner 


of ſatisfying herſelf that the cups were full 


enough, 'was a little aukward : the put her fin- 


ger down a certain way, till ſhe felt the tea 


touch it. In my firſt elation at 55 allowed 


the privilege. of attending Dr. Johnſon at his 
jate viſits to this a which was like being e e 
willingly drank cup after 


But as the charm of novelty \ ent off, I grew 


more faſtidious; and beſides, 1 | diſcovered that 


ſhe was of a peeviſh temper, 8; | 
There was a pretty large circle this evening. 


f Pr: Dn ys * very 8980 Humour, liy "= 
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and ready to talk upon all. ſubjects. Mr, Fer. 1969. 
_ gufſon, the ſelf-taught philoſopher, told him of ==> 
2 new-invented machine which went without Etat. 92: 
| horſes: a man who fat in it turned a handle, 
which worked a ſpring that droyę it forward. 
+ Then, Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) what is gained 
is, the man has his choice whether he will move 
homies alone, or himſelf and the machine too.” 
Dominicetti being mentioned, he would not al. 
low him any merit, “ There is nqthing in all 
this boaſted ſyſtem. No, Sir; medicated baths 
can be no better than warm water : their only 
effect can be that of tepid moiſture.” One of 
the company, took the other - ide, maintaining 
that medicines of various ſorts, and ſame too of 
moſt powerful effect, are intrgduced into the 
human frame by the medium of the pores ; and, 
therefore, when warm water is impregnated 
Vith falutiferous ſubſtances, it may produce 
great effects as a bath. This appeared to me 
very ſatisfactory. Johnſon did not anſwer it; 
but talking for victory, and determined to be 
maſter of the field, he had recourſe to the de- 
vice which Goldſmith, imputed to him in the 
witty. words of one of. Cibber's comedies: 
4e There is no arguing with Johnſon ; for When 
his piſtol miſſes fire, he knocks you down with 
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man, Well, Sir, go to Dominicetti, and get 
thyſelf fumigated; but be ſure that the ſteam 

be directed to thy head, for that is the peccant 
part.” This produced à triumphant roar of 

pes from the motley aſſembly of philoſo- 

— printers,” and dependents, male and ſe- 
make... 3 | | 


I know not how ſo, whimſical 2 thought came 
into my mind, but I aſked, + H, Sir, you were 
ſhut up in a caſtle, and a new-born child with | 


. 
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you, what would: you do! „ Jourtsb w! 5 Why, at 
Sir, I ſhould not much like my company.” 
BosWELL. © But would you take the trouble 


of rearing it?” He ſeemed, as may well be 


ſuppoſed, unwilling to purſue the ſubje& ; but 
upon my perſevering in my queſtion,” replied, 
„Why yes, Sir, I would; but I muſt have 
all conveniencies. If I had no garden, I would 


make a ſhed on the roof, and take it there for 
freſh air. I ſhould feed it, and waſh f it much, 


and with warm water to pleaſe it, not with 


cold water to give it pain.“ BosWELL. © But, 
Sir, does not heat relax?“ Jornson. & Bit, 


you are not to imagine the water is to be very 


Hot. I would not coddle the child. No, Sir, 


the hardy method of treating children does no 


good. PII take you five children from London, 
who ſhall cuff five Highland children. Sir, a 

man bred in London will carry a burthen, or 
run, or wreſtle, as well as a man brought up in 
the hardieſt manner ia the country.“ BoswELL. 


„ Good living, I ſuppoſe, makes the London- 
ers ſtrong.” JoransoNn. © Why, Sir, I don't 


know that it does. Our chairmen from Ire 


land, who are as ſtrong men as any, have been 


brought up upon potatoes. Quantity makes up 
for quality.” Boswzl . Would you teach 


this child that I have furniſhed you with, an 


thing?  Joansow. “ No, I ſhould not be apt 


to teach it.“ Boswz LI. Would not you 


* 


have a pleaſure in teaching it?? JohNSsON. 


No, Sir, I ſhould not have a pleaſure in 
teaching it.“ Bosw ELI. Have you not a 


pleaſure in teaching men ?—There I have you. 


Lou have the ſame pleaſure in teaching men, 


that I ſhould have in teaching children.” Jonx- 
Son. " 9 11 N about that.” 


BOSWELL, | 
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Bos wzIL.L. * Do you think, Sir, that what 1769. 
is called natural affection is 3 with us? It 


- ſeems to me to be the effect of habit, or of gra- 
titude for kindneſs. No child has ut for a pa- 
rent whom it has not ſeen.” Jornsox. © Why, 
Sir, I think there is an inſtinctive natural af- 
fection in parents towards their children.“ 
Ruſſia being mentioned as likely to become a 
| great empire, by the rapid inereaſe of popula- 
tion ;— JohNSͤN . Why, Sir, I ſee no proſ- 
pet of their propagating more. They can have 
no more children than they can get. I know 
of no way to make them breed more than they 
do. It is not from reaſon and prudence that 
people marry, but from inclination. A man is 
poor; ; he thinks, I cannot be worſe, and ſo 
PII een take Peggy.” BoswzL E. But have 
not nations been more populous at one period 
than another? JohNsox. * Yes, Sir; but 
that has been owing to the people being leſs 
thinned at one period than another, whether 
by emigrations, war, or peſtilence, not by their 


being more or leſs prolifick. Births at all times 


bear the ſame proportion to the ſame number of 
people.. BoswRL L. But, to conſider the 
ſtate, of our own country; does not throwing 
a number of farms into one hand hurt popula- 
tion?“ JohNsoN. Why no, Sir; the fame 


© . quantity of food being produced, will be con- 


_ ſumed by the ſame number of mouths, though 
the people may be diſpoſed of in different ways. 
We ſee, if corn be dear, and butchers meat 
cheap, the farmers all apply themſelves to the 
raiſing of corn, till it becomes plentiful and 
cheap, and then butchers” meat becomes dear 
fo that an equality is always preſerved. | No, 
Sir, let fanciful men do as they will, depend 
upon it, it is difficult to diſturb the Ly” oy 
; | & 


Etat. 60. 


— — — 
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life.” - BoswEL1: «But, Sir, is it not a very 
bad thing for landlords to opprels their tenants, 
by raiſing their rents ?“ Johxsod. “ Very bad. 


But, Sir, it never can have any general influ- 


ence; it may diſtreſs ſome individuals. For 
conſider this: landlords cannot do without te- 


nants. Now tenants will not give more for 


land than land is worth. If they can make 


more af their money by keeping a ſhop, or any 
other way, they'll do it, and ſo oblige landlords | 
to let land come back to a reaſonable rent, in : 
order that they may get tenants. Land, in 


England, is an article of commerce. A tenant 


who pays his landlord his rent, thinks himſelf 


no more obliged to him than you think yourſelf 


obliged to a man in whoſe ſhop you buy a piece 
of goods. He knows the landlord does not let 
him have his land for leſs than he can get from 


others, in the ſame manner as the ſhopkeeper 
ſells his goods. No ſhopkeeper ſells a yard of 
ribband for fix-pence, when ſeven- pence is the 


current price.“ BoswzIL II. But, Sir, is it 


not better that tenants ſhould be dependent on 
landlords ?”? JohN. Why, Sir, as there 
are many more tenants than landlords, perhaps, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, we ſhould! with not. But if 


vou pleaſe you may let your lands cheap, and 
ſo get the value, part in money : and part in ho- 


mage. I ſhould agree with yoù in that.“ Bos- 
_ WELL. “ So, Sir, you laugh at ſchemes of po- 


litical improvement.” -Joanson. '* Why, Sir, 


moſt ſchemes of political UNPTOYOment are very 
laughable things.“ 


He obſerved, . has ily erder- 
ed that the more numerous men are, the more 


difficult it is for them to agree in any thing, 


and ſo they are governed. There is no doubt, 


8 if the * We n be the 
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poor no longer, we'll make the rich take their 1569. 
turn,“ they could eafily do it, were it not that 
they can't agree. So the common ſoldiers, tat. 60. 


officers, are governed by them for the ſame 

Lie faid, Mankind have a {ſtrong attach- 
ment to the habitations to which they have been 
accuſtomed, You fee the inhabitants of Nor- 
way do not with one conſent quit it, and go to 
ſome part of America, Where there is a mild 
climate, and where they may have the ſame pro- 
duce from land, with the tenth part of the la- 
bour. No, Sir, their affection for their old 
dwellings, and the terror of a general change, 
keep them at home. Thus, we ſee many of 
the fineſt ſpots in the world thinly inhabited, 
and many rugged ſpots well inhabited.” 
— The London Chronicle, which was the only 
newſpaper he conſtantly took in, being brought, 
the office of reading it aloud was aſſigned to 
me. I was diverted by his impatience. He 


though fo much more numerous than their 


made me paſs over ſo many parts of it, that my 


taſk was very eaſy. He would not ſuffer one of 
the petitions to the King about the Middleſex 
election to be read.  * „ 

I had hired a Bohemian as my ſervant while 
I remained in London, and being much pleaſed 
with him, I aſked Dr. Johnſon whether his be- 
ing a Roman Catholick ſhould prevent my 
taking him with me to Scotland. JouNnsoN, 


Why no, Sir. If be has no objection, you 


can have none.“ BoswtLL. So, Sir, you 
are no great enemy to the Roman Catholick 
religion.“ JonNsoN. © No more, Sir, than 
to the Preſbyterian religion.“  BosweL:. 
« Vou are joking.“ Jorinsow. No, Sir, I 
really think ſo. Nay, Sir, of the two, LPR 
; ; the 
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ods. the Po piſh.“ 8 Bow «© How ſo, Sir?“ 


te lee cc Why, Sir, the Preſpyterians have 


50. no church, no apoſtolical ordination.” Bos- 


WELL. And do you think that abſolutely eſ- 
ſential, Sir?“ ſohxsom. Why, Sir, as it 


was an apoſtolical inſticution, 1 think it is dan- 


ann to be. without it. And, Sir, the Preſ- 
yterians have no publick worſhip : they have 


no form of prayer in which they know they are 


to join. They go to hear a man pray, and are 
to judge whether they will join with him.“ 


BoswE LI. But, Sir, their doctrine is the 
ſame with that of the Church of England. Their 
confeſſion of faith, and the thirty- nine articles, 


contain the ſame points, even the doctrine of 


predeſtination.” JohNsõ . Why yes, Sir; 
predeſtination was a part of the clamour of the 
time, ſo. it is mentioned in our articles, but with 
as little poſitiveneſs as could be.” BoswELL. * Is 
it neceſſary, Sir, to believe all the thirty-nine 


articles? Joon. © Why, Sir, that is a quel- 
tion which has been much agitated. Some have 
thoughtit neceſſary need; 


others have conſidered them to be only articles of 


peace, that is to ſay, you are not to preach a- 
gainſt them.” BOoSWELIL. It appears to me, Sir, 


that predeſtination, or what is equivalent to it, 


cannot be avoided, if we hold an univerſal pre- 
ſence in the Deity. „ Johnsox. „ Why, Sir, 
does not Gop every day ſee things going on 
without preventing them?“ BosweLL, © True, 
Sir; but if a thing be certainly foreſeen, it 
muſt be fixed, and cannot happen otherwiſe ; 
and if we apply. this conſideration to the human 
mind, there is no free will, nor, do I ſee how 
prayer can be of any avail, e mentioned 


Dr. Clarke, and Biſhop Bramhall on Liberty 
and N and 855 me read South's ſermons | 


on 
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on Prayer; but avoided the queſtion which has 1769. 

excruciated philoſophers and divines, beyond 
any other, I did not preſs it further, when 1 Ætat. 60. 
perceived that he was diſpleaſed, and ſhrunk 

from any abridgement of an attribute uſually 
aſcribed to the Divinity, however irreconcile- 
able in its full extent with the grand ſyſtem of 
moral government. His ſuppoſed orthodoxy y 
here cramped the vigorous powers of his un- 
derſtanding. He was confined by a chain 
which early imagination and long habit made 
him think maſſy and ſtrong, but which, had he 
ventured to try, he could at once have ſnapt 
JJ . | 1 

I proceeded: What do you think, Sir, of 

Purgatory, as believed by the Roman Catho- 

licks ?? Joaunson. Why, Sir, it is a very harm- 
leſs doctrine. They are of opinion that the ge- 

nerality of mankind are neither ſo obſtinately 
wicked as to deſerve everlaſting puniſhment, 
nor ſo good as to merit being admitted into the - 
ſociety of bleſſed ſpirits; and therefore that 

Gob is graciouſly pleaſed to allow of a middle 

ſtate, where they may be purified by certain 

degrees of ſuffering. You ſee, Sir, there is 
nothing unreaſonable in this.“ BosweLL. 

But then, Sir, their maſſes for the dead?” 

JonnsoNn. © Why, Sir, if it be once eſtabliſhed 

that there are ſouls in purgatory, it is as proper 

to pray for them, as for our brethren. of man- 

kind who are yet in this life.” BoswELL. 

* The idolatry of the Maſs ?” —JornsoN. 
Sir, there is no idolatry in the Maſs. They 
believe God to be there, and they adore him.“ 

Bos wEIL I. The worſhip of Saints?“ — JohN 

soN. * Sir, they do not worſhip ſaints; wry 

invoke them ; they only aſk their prayers. L 
I am talking all this time of the doctrines of the 
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William Scott informs me, that be heard John- 
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church of Rome. I grant you that in pracbice, 
Purgatory is made à lucrative impoſition, and 
thar the people do become idolatrous as they re- 
ee themſelves to the 2 protection 


f particular ſaints. I think their giving the 
nent only 1 in one kind is criminal, becauſe 
it is contrary to the exprels intttution of 


Cunisr, and 1 wonder how. the Council of « 
Trent admitted \ "a 3 6e 7 1 


SEE. 


oe that their abſolution i Is. oP hal re- 


pentance, and often u 187 penance alſo. You 


think your fins may forgiven withour pe- 


nance, upbn repentance alone.” 


1 thus: ventured: to mention all che common 


objections againſt the Roman Catholick Church, 


that J might hear ſo great a man upon them. 


What he faid is here accurately recorded. But 


it is. not improbable that if one had taken the 


other ſide, he might have reaſoned differently. 


I muſt however mention, that he had a re- 
ſpe& for © the old religion, as the mild Me- 
lanQhon called that of the Roman Catholick 


Church, even while he was exerting himſelf 


for its reformation in ſome particulars. Sir 


ſon ſay, A man who 1 1 converted from Pro- 


teſtantiſiti to Popery, may be ſincere : he parts 
with nothing: he is only ſuperadding to what 


he already Had. But to convert from Pop pery to 


Proteſtantiſm, - gives" up ſo much of what he has 
held as ſacred as 


_ Converſion, that it can hardly be ſincere and 
Ring.” 85 The truth of this Telefon may be 
confirmed 


a3 ay thing that he retains ; 'Þ 
there is ſo much laceration 0] mind in "ſuch a 


* 
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* by many and eminent inſtances, ſome 1769. 
of which will occur to moſt of my readers. 
When we were alone, I introduced the ſub- Etat. 60. 
Ds ject of death, and endeavoured to maintain that 
the fear of it might be got over. I told him 
that David Hume ſaid, he was no nfore unealy 
to think he ſhould not be after this life, than 1 
tat he had not been before he began to exilt: 
N JornsoN. Sir, if he really thinks ſo, his per- 
ceptions are diſturbed; he is mad: if he does 
not think ſo, he lies. He may tell you, he 
| holds his finger in the flame of a candle, with 
out feeling pain; would you believe him! ? 
When he dies, he at leaſt gives up all he has.” 
BoswEeLL. * Foote, Sir, told me, that when | 
he was very ill he was not afraid to die.” Jonx- a 
SON. It is not true, Sir. Hold a piſtol to 
Foote's. breaſt, or to Hume's breaſt, and threaten 
to kill them, and you'll ſee how chey behave.” 
BoswELL. © But may we not fortify our minds 
for the approach of death?“ — Here I am ſenſi- 
ble I was in the wrong, to bring before his 
view. what he ever looked upon with horrour ; 
for although when in a celeſtial frame, in his 
% Vanity of human Wiſhes,” he has ſuppoſed 
death to be © kind Nature's ſignal for retreat, 
from this ſtate of being to © a happier ſeat,” his 
thoughts upon this awful change were in gene- 
ral full of diſmal. apprehenſions. His mind re- 
ſembled the vaſt amphitheatre, the Coliſæum 
at Rome. In the centre ſtood his Judgment, - 
which, like a mighty gladiator, combated thoſe 
apprehenſions that, like the wild beaſts of the - 
Arena, were all around in cells, ready to be 
let out upon him. After a conflict, he drove 
them back into their dens; but not killing them, 
they were ſtill aſſailing him. To my queſtion, 
e we might not fortify our minds for the 
83 N 002 LI e OO 
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1769. approach of death, he anſwered, in a paſſion, | 
bo 2 No, Sir, let it alone. It matters not how a 
3 tat. 60. man dies, but how he lives. The a& of dyin 
is not of importance, it laſts ſo ſhort a time. 
e added, (with an earneſt look,) © A man 
: e it muſt be To, and ſubmits, it will do 
; him no good ta whine.” | 
© TI attempted to continue the converſation. 
He was ſo provoked that he ſaid, Give us no 
more of this; and was thrown into ſuch a ſtate 
of agitation, that he expreſſed himſelf in a way 
that alarmed and diſtreſſed me; ſhewed an 
impatience that 1 ſhould leave him, and when 1 
was going away, called to me ſternly, © mY Don't | 
let us meet to-morrow.” T“ 
I went home exceedingly uneaſy. Al the 
| harſh obſervations which 1 had ever heard made 
=: upon his character, crowded into my mind; 
| and I ſeemed to myſelf like the man who had put 
his head into the lion's mouth a great many 
5 5 with perfect ſafety, but at laſt had it bit 
off. | 
Next morning 1 ſent him a note, ſtating, 
chat l might have been in the wrong, but it 
was not intentionally; ; he was therefore, 
could not help thinking, too ſevere upon me. 
That notwithſtanding our agreement not to 
meet that day, 1 wo call on him in my way 
to the city, 4 ſtay five minutes by my watch. 
* You are, (ſaid I,) in my mind, fince laft 
night, ſurrounded with cloud and ſtorm. Let 
me have à glimpſe of ſunſhine, and go about 
; my affairs in ſerenity and cheerfulneſs. | 
X Upon entering his ſtudy, I was glad that he 
was not alone, which would haye made our 
meeting more aukward. There were with him, 
Mr. Steevens and Mr. Tyers, both of whom I 
now bu. _ a firſt time. "7 note had, i wh 
2 is 
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his own reflection, ſoftened him, for he received. 1769. 
me very complacently ; ſo that I unexpected) 
found myſelf at caſe, and joined in the conver- . 
lation. 
le ſaid, the . had done too much ho- 
nour to Sir Richard Blackmore, by writing ſo 
much againſt him. That in his © Creation” he 
had been helped by various wits, a line 
Philips and a line by Tickell; ſo that by their 
aid, and that_of others, the poem had been 
made out. I defended Blackmore's lines, 
which have been ridiculed as abſolute nonſenſe ; 


* A painted veſt Prince Voltiger had on 
Which from a naked Pitt his grandſire won.“ 


1 maintained it to be a poetical conceit. A 
Pict being painted, if he is ſlain in battle, and 
a veſt is made of his ſkin, it is a ainred veſt 
won from him though he was nake« 
Jobnſon ſpoke unfavourably of a certain 
pretty voluminous authour, ſaying, He uſed 
to write anonymous books, and then other 
books commending thoſe books, in which hone . 
was ſomething of raſcality.”” 
I whiſpered him, i Well, Sir, you are now 
in good humour.“ JokN som. Yes, Sir.” I 
was going to leave him, and had got as far as 
the ſtair-caſe. He ſtopped me, and ſmiling, 
ſaid, Get you gone, in a curious mode of 
inviting me to ſtay, which ] e did for 
ſome time longer. 
This little incidental quarrel 4 reconcilia- 
tion, which, perhaps, I may be thought ta 
have detailed too minugely, muſt be eſteemed 
as one of many proofs Which his friends had, 
that though be might be charged with bad hu- 
mour at times, he was always a good-natured 
man; and I have heard Sir Joſhua Reynolds, _. 
ee nice and delicate oblerver of manners, parti · 
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1769. cularly remark, that when upon any occaſion 
WA Johnſon had been rough to any perſon in com- 
Fiat. 60. nr Ne he took the firſt opportunity of reconci- 


iation, by drinking to him or addreſſing his 
diſcourſe to him; but if he found his dignified 
indirect overtures ſullenly neglected, he was 
quite indifferent, and conſidered himſelf as 
having done all that he ought to WD," and the 
other as now in the wrong. | | 
Being to ſet out for Scotland on thi roth of 
November, I wrote to him at Streatham, 
| begging that he would meet in town on the 
oth ; but if this ſhould be very inconvenient to 
him, I would go thather. 1 anſwer was as 
follows: 1 „ 


To 0 J Boowes, . 


ce 8 „ 1 


«© UPON balancing the inconvenien- 
cies of both parties, I find it will leſs incom- 
mode you to ſpend your night here, than me to 
come to town. I wiſh to fee you, and am or- 
| dered by the lady of this houſe to invite you 
| hither. . Whether you can come or not, I ſhall 
not have any occaſion of writing to you again 
before your marriage, and therefore tell you 
now, that with . ſincerity 1 wiſh you hap- 
2 I am, dear Sir, 1 
VETO TORT moſt affectionate humble enn 

Sau. ne 
ne, 1769. | V 


I was Aeg in town n til it was too * on 
the gth, ſo went to him early in the morning of 
the tenth of October. Now (ſaid he,) that 
vou are going to marry, do not expect more 
_ from life, than life will afford. You may often 
And * out ba eaten and FOR my 7 ink 
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think your wife not ſtudious enough to pleaſe 1769. 
you; and yet you may have reaſon to conſid e 
| yourſelf as e Ms whole. Very happily mar- JE 60. 
ra 

Talking of marriage in general, he obſerved, 
„ Our marriage ſervice is too refined. It is 
calculated only for the beſt kind of marriages; 
whereas, we ſhould have a form for matches of 
convenience, of which there are many.” He 
agreed with me that there was no abſolute ne- 
e for having the marriage ceremony per- 
ormed by a regular clergyman, for this was 
not commanded in ſcripture. | 

I was volatile enough to repeat to him a little 
epigrammatick ſong of mine, on matrimony, 
which Mr. Garrick had a few days before mY 
cured : to be ſet to muſick. 


A Nan n W 


IN the blithe days of honey - moon, 
WMith Kate's allurements ſmitten, 
I lov'd her late, I lov'd her ſoon, 
And call'd her deareſt kitten. 


But now my kitten's grown a cat, 
And cxroſs like other wives, 
O! by my ſoul, my honeſt Mat, 

A fear ſhe has nine lives. | 


1 55 My illuſtrious friend ſaid; „It is very well, 
Sir; but you ſhould not ſwear.” Upon which 
altered O! by my ſoul,” to © alas, alas!” 

He was ſo good as to accompany me to Lon- 
don, and ſee me into the poſtchaiſe which was 
to carry me on my road to Scotland. And ſure 
I am; that however inconſiderable many of the 
particulars recorded at this time may appear to 
ſome, they will be eſteemed by the belt part of 

77 readers as L traits of his character, 

contributing 


Ry 
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Etat. 61. 


Middleſex, notwithitandin Mr. Wilkes had a 


entitled © The Palle Alarm, 
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1771. contributing together to give a full, fair, and 
——_, diſint view of it. 


In 3770 he publiſhed a political pamphlet, 
intended to juſ- 

tify the conduct of An and their majority 
in the Houſe of Commons, for having vir- 
98 aſſumed it as an axiom, that the expul- 
ſion of a Member of Parlisment was equivalent 


to excluſion, and thus having declared Colonel 


Lutterel to be duly elected for the county of 


great majority of votes. is being juſtly con- 


| ſidered as a groſs violation of the right of electi- 


on, an alarm for the conſtitution extended it- 


ſelf all over the kingdom. To prove this alarm 


to be falſe, was the purport of Johnſon's 
pamphlet; but even his vaſt powers were -ina- 
dequate to cope with conſtitutional truth and 
reaſon, and his argument failed of effect; and 


the Houſe of Commons have ſince expunged 


the offenſive reſolution from their Journals. 
That the Houſe of Commons might have ex- 
2 Mr. Wilkes repeatedly, and as often as 

ſhould be re- choſen, was not denied; but 
incapacitation cannot be but by an act of the 


whole legiſlature. It was wonderful to fee how 


© a prejudice in favour of government in general, 


. . | | > 


and an averſion to popular clamour, could blind 


and contract ſuch an underſtanding as Johnſon” 8, 
in this particular caſe ; yet the wit, the ſarcaſm, 


the eloquent vivacity Which this pamphlet diſ- 


played, made it be read with great avidity at 


the time, and it will ever be read with pleaſure, 
for the ſake of its compoſition. That it endea- 


voured to infuſe a narcotick indifference, as to 


publick concerns, into the minds of the people, 
and that it broke out ſometimes into an extreme 
coarſeneſs of contemptuous abuſe, is but too 


5 It 
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It muſt not, however, be omitted, that when 1770. 
the ſtorm of his violence ſubſides, he takes 4 
fair opportunity to pay a grateful compliment Ætat. 61. 
to the King, who had rewarded his merit: 
* Theſe low. born rulers have endeavoured, 
ſurely without effect, to alienate the affections ok ; 
the people from the only King who for almoſt a 
century has much appeared to defire, or much 
endeavoured to deſerve them.” And, * Every 8 
honeſt man muſt lament, that the Faction has 
been 8 1 0 with frigid neutrality by the To- 
Tries, who being long accuſtomed to ſignaliſe 
their principles by oppoſition to the Court, do 
not yet conſider, that they have at laſt a King 
ho knows not the name of party, and who 
| Wiſhes to be the common father of all his 
1 ; 
To this pam let, "i was at once diſco- 
waned to . be ohnſon' s, ſeveral anſwers came 
out, in which, care was taken to remind the 
publick of his farmer attacks upon government, 
and of his now being a penſioner, without al- 
lowing for the honourable terms upon which 
Johnſon's penſion was granted and accepted, 
or the change of ſyſtem which the Britiſh court 
had undergone upon the acceſſion of his preſent 
Majeſty. He was, however, ſoothed in the 
| higheſt ſtrain of panegyrick, in a poem called 
„The Remonſtrance,” by the Reverend Mr. 
| Stockdale, to whom he was, upon many occa- 
„ ſions, a kind protector. | 
The following admirable minute made by 
him, deſcribes fo well his own itate, and that 
of numbers to whom ſelf-examination is habi- 
tual, that I cannot omit it: | Ip 
june 1, 1770: Every man 5 0 per- 
ſuades himſelf that he can keep his reſolutions, 
nor is he convinced of his imbecillity but by 
* of time and frequency of e 
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1770, This opinion of our own conſtancy is ſo preva- 
— lent, that we always deſpiſe him who ſuffers his 
Etat. 61. general and ſettled purpoſe. to be overpowered 
dy an occaſional defire. They, therefore, 
whom. frequent failures have made deſperate, 

ceaſe to form reſolutions ; and they who are be- 
come cunning, do not tell them. Thoſe who 
do not make them are very few, but of their ef. 

fect little is perceived; for ſcarcely any man 
perſiſts in a courſe of life planned by choice, 
but as he is reſtrained from deviation by ſome 
external power. He who may live as he will, 
ſeldom lives long in the obſervation of his own 


; rules | 
.Of this 8 1 have obtained the following | 
letters: 1 N 


I 


T the Reverend Dr. rann ME R, Cambridge, 
7 25 Sia, . 
t e AS no man bench to keep wholly o 

himſelf any poſſeſſion. that may be uſeful to the 
publick, I hope you will not think me unrea-. 
ſonably intruſive, if I have recourſe to you for 
ſuch information as you are more able to give 

me than any other man. 
In ſupport of an opinion which you have al. 
ready placed above the need of any more ſup- 
port, Mr. Steevens, a very ingenious gentle- 
gy man, lately of King's College, has collected an 
account of all the tranſlations which Shakſpeare 
might have ſeen and uſed. He wiſhes his cata- 
logus to be perfect, and therefore intreats that 
Jou will favour him by the inſertion of ſuch ad- 
- ditions as the accuracy of your inquiries has en- 
| abled you to make. To this requeſt, I take 

_ the 0 of adding my own ſolicitation. W 
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„ We have no immediate uſe for this cata- 1770. 
logue, and therefore do not defire that it ſhould —w 
interrupt or hinder your more important em- en 
ployments. But it will be kind to let us Know 

that you receive it. 
| 1). 508 Jam, Sir, &c. 


Sau. Jornzox.” 
* Johnſon's-courr, Flee-ftree, 4 | 
' March 21, 1730". 


T 6 the Reverend M r. Tuouas Wa TON. 


= Duan Sin, 


HE readineſs with a you were 0 
pleaſed to promiſe me ſome notes on Shak - 
ſpeare, was a new inſtance of your friendſhip. 
I ſhall not hurry you; but am deſired by Mr. 
Steevens, who helps me in this edition, to let 
you know, that we ſhall print the tragedies firſt, 
and ſhall therefore want firſt the notes which be- 
long to them. We think not to incommode 
the readers with a ſupplement ; ; and therefore, 
what we cannot put into its proper Place, will 
do us no good. We ſhall not begin to print be- 
; fore the end of fix weeks, perhaps not ſo oon. 
| J am, &c. 1 
192 Sau. 3 | 


London, June 23, 1770. 5 


To the obs Dr. JosE PH WaARTON. 


% VE. = 


« ] am reviſing my. 8 of Shakſpeare, 
and-remember that I formerly miſrepreſented 
your opinion of Lear. Be pleaſed to write the 
; Rn as you would have it, and ſend it. 
If you have any remark& of your own upon that 
dr any other play, I ſhall gladly receive them. 

= Make 


\ 
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> e Make my compliments. to. Mrs. Warton. 
— J ſometimes think of wandering for a few days 
Kut. 61. to Wincheſter, but am apt to delay. I am, Sir, 


« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


8 SAM. Johxsox. 
Fo « Sept, 27, we; 


To Mr. Fans 1 at Mrs. Cure” , 
Biſhop S 2 9 


« DRAR Francis, 


| „I at laſt fat down to write to you, 
and ſhould very much blame myſelf for having 
neglected you fo long, if I did not impute that 
and many other failings to want of health. I 
hope not to be ſo long ſilent again. I am very 
well fatisfied with your progreſs, if you can 
really perform the exerciſes which you are ſet ; 
and T'hope Mr. Ellis does not ſuffer you to im- 
pole on him, or on yourſelf. ; 

© Make my compliments to Mr. Ellis, and 
to Mrs. Clapp, and Mr. Smith. 

“Let me know what Engliſh books you rend | 
for your entertainment. You can never be 
wiſe unleſs you love reading. £ . 
Do not imagine that I ſhall forget or . 

ſake you; for if, when J examine you, I find _ 
that you have not loſt your time, Ts ſhall want 
no encouragement from 


© © Yours affectionately, 
« London, 25 25, 1770. SAM. 3 


| To the ſane. 5 
Duan Fu axis; the 


bo © 1 Horx you mind your- Vuſineds I de- 
- fign you ſhall ſtay with Mrs. Clapp theſe holi- S 
5 days. I * are invited out you may N . 


- 
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Mr. Ellis gives leave. I have ordered you ſome 170. 
cloaths, which you will receive, I believe, next —— 
week... My compliments to Mrs. Clapp and to Etat. 61. 
Mr. Ellis, and Mr. Smith, &c. I am 


& Your affectionate 5 


he OA: oe gp © Sam. Joans0N.” 
WT Netnnber 7s 1770. 0 1 | 
During this year there was a total ceffation of 
all correſpondence between Dr. Johnſon and me, 
without any coldneſs on either {ide, but merely 
from procraſtination, continued from day to 
day; and as I was not in London, I had no op- 
portunity of enjoying his company and record- 
ing his converſation. To ſupply this blank, I 
ſhall preſent my readers with ſome Colleanea, 
_ obligingly furniſhed to me by the Reverend Dr. 
Maxwell, of Falkland, in Ireland, ſome time 
aſſiſtant preacher at the Temple, and for many 
years the ſocial friend of Johnſon, who ſpoke of 
lim 125 «yay kind ode 


6 My acquaintance with chat great an ve- 
nerable character commenced in the year 1754. 
I was introduced to him by Mr. Grierſon *,. his 
Majeſty's printer at Dublin, a gentleman of un- 
common learning, and a great wit and vivacity. 
Mr. Grierſon died in Germany, at the age of 
twenty-ſeven. Dr. Johnſon highly reſpected his 
abilities, and often obſerved, that he poſſeſſed 
more extenſive knowledge than any man of his 
years he had ever known. His induſtry was 
equal to his talents ; and he particularly excel- 
led 1 in every We of philological learning, and 
was 


2 I of the learned Mrs. Grierfon, who was patroniſed 


£4 ants Lord Granville, and was the editor of ſeveral of 
the e 
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was, | perhaps, the” beſt critick of the age he 


lived in. 

I muſt always Weinen ich gratitude my 
obligation to Mr. Grierſon, for the honour and 
happineſs of Dr. Johnſon's acquaintance and 
friendſhip, which continued uninterrupted and 


undiminiſhed to his death; a connection, that 


was at once the pride and bappineſs of my life. 
What pity it is, that ſo much wit and good 
ſenſe as he continually exhibited in converſation, 
ſhould periſh unrecorded ! Few perſons quitted 
his company. without perceiving themſelves wi- 
ſer and better than they were before. On ſeri- 
ous ſubjects he flaſhed the moſt intereſting con- 


viction upon his auditors ; and upon lighter 


reſpected the conſtitutional liberties of 


topicks, you might have ſuppoſed—Albaus mu- 
ſas de monte locutas. 

“ Though I can hope to add but little to the 
celebrity of ſo exalted a character, *. any com- 
munications 1 can furniſh, yet out. of pure reſ- 


"pe to his memory, L will venture to tranfmit to 
you ſome anecdotes concerning him, which fell 


under my own obſervation. The very minuie 
of ſuch a character mult be intereſting, and may 


be compared to the filings of diamonds. 


206." bn politicks he was deemed a Tory, but cer- 


tainly was not ſo in the obnoxious or party ſenſe 


of the term; for while he aſſerted the legal and 
falutary prerogatives of the crown, be no leſs 
the PEO- 
PR Whiggiſm, at the time of the Reyolution, 


he ſaid, was accompanied with certain princi- 


ples ; but latterly, as a mere party diſtinction 


under Walpole and the Pelhams, was no better 


55 than the politicks of ſtock-jobbers, and the reli - 


ion of infidels. 
He deteſted the idea of governing hy par- 
liamentary corruption, and aſſerted moſt ſtrenu- 


* that a Fee 3 and conſpicuouſiy 
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purſuing the intereſts of his people, could not 1770. _ 
fail of parliamentary concurrence. A prince of — 
ability. he contended, might and ſhould be the Etat. br. 
directing ſoul and ſpirit of his own adminiſtra- 
tion; in ſhort, his own. miniſter, and not the 
mere head of a party: and then, and not till 
then, would the royal en be e ref 
pee!“ 
„ * Johnſon ſeemed to Münk that a certain 
degree of crown influence over the Houſes f 
Parliament, (not meaning a corrupt and ſhame- 
ful dependence,) was very ſalutary, nay cen 
neceſſary, in our mixed government. For, 
(aid he,) if the members were under no crown 
influence, and diſqualified from receiving any 
gratification from Court, and reſembled, as they 
poſſibly might, Pym and Haſlerig, and other 
ſtubborn and ſturdy members of the long Parlia- 
ment, the wheels of government would be to- 
tally obſtructed. Such men would oppoſe, 
merely to ſhew their power, from envy, jealouſy, 
and perverſity of diſpoſition; and not gaining * 
themſelves, would hate and oppoſe all who did: | 
not loving the perſon of the prince, and con- 
ceiving they owed him little gratitude, from the 
mere ſpirit of inſolence and contradiction, they 
would oppoſe and thwart him upon all occa-· 
fions.” | 
"+" The en e e annexed to 
all human governments, ' conſiſted, he faid, in 
not being able to create a ſufficient fund of vir- 
tue and principle to carry the laws into due and 
effectual execution. Wiſdom might plan, but 
virtue alone could execute. And where could 
ſufficient virtue be found? A variety of dele- 
gated, and often diſcretionary powers muſt be 
entruſted ſomewhere; which, if not governed 
by e and conkcience, would Op 


* 
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be abuſed, till at laſt the conſtable would ſell | 
EY his for a ſhilling. T5 


A. 


This excellent perſon was fometimes charg- 
ad with abetting flaviſh and arbitrary principles 


of government. Nothing in my opinion could 


be a groſſer calumny and miſrepreſentation; for 
how can it be rationally ſuppoſed, that he ſhould 


agopt ſuch pernicious and abſurd opinions, who 


fupported his philoſophical character with ſo 

much dignity, was extremely jealous of his per- 
ſonal liberty and independence, and could not 
brook the ſmalleſt appearance of neglect or in- 


ſult, even from the higheſt perſonages ? 


But let us view him in fome inſtances of 
more familiar life. | 
MM His general mode of life, during. my ac- 


quaintance, ſeemed to be pretty uniform. 


About twelve o'clock 1 commonly viſited him, 


and frequently found him in bed, or declaiming 


over his tea, which he drank very plentifully. 
He generally had a levee of morning viſitors, 
chiefly men of letters; Hawkſworth, Gold- 


— fmmith, Murphy, Langton, Steevens, Beauclerk, 
Kc. Kc. and ſometimes learned ladies, particu- 
larly I remember a French lady off wit and faſhi- 


on doing him the honour of a viſit. He ſeemed 


to me to be conſidered as a kind of publick ora- 


cle, whom every body thought they had a right 
to vifit and conſult; and doubtleſs they were 


well rewarded. I We could difcover how he 


found time for his compoſitions. He declaimed 
all the morning, then went to dinner at a ta- 


vern, where he commonly ſtaid late, and then 


drank his tea Wn wee frien?s houſe, over which 


be loitered a great while, but ſeldam took __ 


per. Ifancy he muſt haveread and wrote 


in the night, for I can ſcarcely recollect that be 


FO FEE TY me to a tavern, and he 


8 often 
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often went to Ranela gh, which he deemed a 
place of innocent recreation. 

* He frequently gave all the ſilver in his 
pocket to the poor, who watched him, between 
his houſe and the tavern where he dined. He 
walked the ſtreets at all hours, and ſaid he was 
never robbed, for the rogues knew he had lit - 


57 


1770. 
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Etat. 61. 


tle money, nor had the PERL of N 


much. 

Though the moſt acceſlible and communi- 
cative man alive, yet when he ſuſpected he was 

invited to be exhibited, he county TRIER 

the invitation. 

* Two young women from Staffordſhire vi- 
ſited him when I was preſent, to conſult him on 
the ſubject of methodiſm, to which they were 
inclined. Come, (faid he), you pretty fools, 


dine with Maxwell and me at the Mitre, and we 


will talk over that ſubje& ;* which they did, and 


after dinner he took one of them upon his knee, | 


and fondled her for half an hour together. 

Upon a viſit to me at a country lodging 
near Twickenham, he aſked what ſort of ſociety 
I had there. I told him; but indifferent; as 
they chiefly conſiſted of opulent traders, retited 
- from buſinefs. He aid, he never much liked 
that claſs of people; « For, Sir, (ſaid he,) they 


have loſt the civility of tradeſmen, without ac- 


quiring the manners of gentlemen.” 

“ Johnſon was much attached to London: he 
obſerved, that a man ſtored his mind better 
there, than any where elſe ; and that in remote 


ſituations a man's body might be feaſted, bur 


his mind was ſtarved, and his faculties apt to 
degenerate, from want of exerciſe and _ compe- 
tition. No place, he faid; cured a man's vanity 
or arrogance, ſo well as London; for as no 
man was either great or good per ſe, but as 
B with others not o good or great, he 

i WAS 
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. 17570. was ſure; to find in the metropolis many his 
a—— equals, and ſome his ſuperiours. ., He: obſerved, 


61. that a man in London was in leſs danger of fall 


ing in love indiſcreetly, than any where elſe; 


2 for there the difficulty of deciding between the 


conflicting pretenſions of a vaſt variety of ob- 
jects, kept him ſafe. He told me, that he had 


frequently been offered country preferment, if 
he would conſent to take orders; but he could 
not leave the improved ſociety of the capital, or 


conſent to exchange the exhilarating joys and 
ſplendid decorations of public life, for the ob- 


ſcurity, ee and We of remote 
ſituations. 


1 7 e of Mr. Harte. e of Wind. 
for, and writer of The Hiſtory of Guſtavus 


Adolphus,* he much commended him as a ſcho- 


lar, and a man of the moſt companionable ta- 


lents he had ever known. He ſaid, the defects 
in his hiſtory. proceeded. not from imbecillity, 


but from foppery. | 
He loved, he fd. $0554 = Meck letter 


books; ; they were rich in matter, though their 


ſtyle was inclegant; wonderfully ſo, conſidering 
how converſant the writers were with the beſt 


models of antiquity. 


.< Burton's © Anatomy Py Melancholy,” he 
faid, was the only bock that ever took him out 
of bed: two hours ſooner than he wiſhe to riſe. 

He frequently exhorted me to Tet about 


| writing a Hiſtory: of Ireland, and archly re- 


marked, there had been ſome good Iriſh wri- 
ters, and that one/Iriſhman might at leaſt aſpire 
to be equal to another. He had great compaſ- 


_ ſion for the miſeries and diſtreſſes of the Iriſh 
nation, particularly the Papiſts; and ſeverely 


reprobated the barbarous debilitating policy of 
the Britiſh government, which he ſaid was the 


| molt: HFS: Ne 1 e Io a 


INTER | gentleman, 8 4 
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gentleman, who hinted ſuch policy might be « 


770. 


neceſſary to ſupport the authority of the Engliſh ww— 
overnment, he replied by faying, Let the au- Etat. 61. 


thority of the Engliſh government periſh, rather 
than be maintained by iniquity. Better would 
it be to reſtrain the turbulence of the natives by 
the authority of the ſword, and to make them 


amenable to law and juſtice by an effectual and 


vigorous police, than to grind them to powder 
by all manner of diſabilities and incapacities. 
Better (ſaid he,) to hang or drown people at 


once, than by an unrelenting perſecution to beg- 


gar and ſtarve them.“ The moderation and hu- 


manity of the preſent times have, in ſome mea- 


ſure, juſtified the wiſdom of his obſervations. 
„Dr. Johnſon was often accuſed of. preju- 
dices, nay, antipathy, with regard to the na- 


tives of Scotland. Surely, ſo illiberal a preju- 


dice neyer entered his mind : and it is well 


known, many natives of that reſpectable coun- 


try poſſeſſed a large ſhare in his eſteem; nor 
were any of them ever excluded from his good 
offices, as far as opportunity permitted. True 


it is, he conſidered the Scotch, nationally, as a 


crafty, deſigning people, eagerly attentive to 


their own intereſt, and too apt to overlook the 
claims and pretenſions of other people. While 


they confine their benevolence, in a manner, 


excluſively to thoſe of their own country, they 


expect to ſhare in the good offices of other peo- 
ple. Now (faid Johnfon,) this principle is ei- 


ther yright or wrong; if right, we ſhould do 


well to imitate ſuch conduct; if wrong, we 
cannot too much deteſt it.” _ „ 


e Being ſolicited to compoſe a funeral ſer- 


mon for the daughter of a tradeſman, he natu- 
rally enquired into the character of the deceaſed; 
and being told ſhe was remarkable for her hu- 
mility and condeſcenſion to inferiors, he ob- 


e 
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1770. ſerved, that thoſe were very laudable qualities, 
\—> but it might not be ſo eaſy to diſcover who the 
Etat. 61. Jady's inferiors were. 

„ Of'a certain player he remarked, that his 
5 converſation uſually threatened and announced 
more than it performed; that he fed you with 
a continual renovation of hope, to end in a 
conſtant ſucceſſion of diſappointment. | 
When exaſperated by contradiction, he was 
apt to treat bag opponents with too much acr1- 
mony; as, Sir, you don't ſee your way thro' 
that queſtion :*—-< Sir, you talk the language of 
Ignorance.” On my obſerving to him that a cer- 
tain gentleman had remained filent the whole 
evening, in the midſt of a very brilliant and 
learned ſociety, Sir, (ſaid he,) the converſation 
overflowed and drowned him.“ 
8 philoſophy, though auſtere nd heats, 
was by no means moroſe and cynical, and never 
blunted the laudable ſenſibilities of his charac- 
ter, or exempted him from the influence of the 
tender paſſions. - Want of tenderneſs, he always 
alledged, was want of parts, and was no leſs a 
proof of ſtupidity than depravity, © - 

 .; © Speaking of Mr. Hanaway, who publiſhed 

A Six Weeks Tour through the South of 

England, Jonas, (ſaid he) acquired ſome re- 
putation by travelling abroad, but loſt it * by 
travelling at home.” + 

Of the paſſion of love: he remarked, that 
its violence and. ill effects were much exaggerat- 
ed; for who has known any:real ſufferings on 
that head, more than from the neee of 
any other paſſi on 
He much commended : Law 8 Sovious 
Call, which he ſaid was the fineſt piece of hor- 
tatory theology in any language. Law (ſaid 
he,) fell latterly into the reveries of Jacob 
1 3 Law Wee to have been 


er: e beer 
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ſomewhat in the ſame ſtate with St. Paul, and to 0. 


have ſeen unutierable things, Were it even ſo, 


(faid Johnſon,) Jacob would have reſembled St. Etat, 61. 


Paul ſtill more, by not attempting to utter them.” 
* He obſerved, that the eſtabliſhed clergy in 
general did not preach plain enough ; and that 
poliſhed periods and glittering ſentences flew 
over the heads of the common people, without 
any impreſſion: upon their hearts. Something 
| might be neceſſary, he obſerved, to excite the 
affections of the common people, who were 
ſunk in langour and lethargy, and therefore he 
ſuppoſed that the new concomitants of metho- 
diſm might probably produce ſo deſirable an ef- 
feat. The mind, like the body, he obſerved, 
delighted in change. and novelty, and even in 
religion itſelf, courted new appearances and 
modifications. Whatever might be thought of 
ſome methodiſt teachers, he ſaid, he could 
ſcarcely. doubt the fincerity of that man, who 
. travelled nine hundred miles in a month, and 
preached twelve times a week ; for no adequate 
reward, merely temporal, could be given for 
| ſuch indefatigable labou. 1 
Of Dr. Prieſtly's theological Works, he 
remarked, that they tended to unſettle every 
thing, and yet ſettled nothing. 
He was much affected by the death of his 
mother, and wrote to me to come and aſſiſt him 
to compoſe his mind, which indeed I found ex- 
tremely agitated. He lamented that all ſerious. 
and religious. converſation was baniſhed from the 
ſociety of men, and yet great advantages might 
be derived from it. All acknowledged, he ſaid, 
What hardly any body practiſed, the mat ang 
we were under of making the concerns of eter- 
nity the governing principles of our lives. Eve- 
ry man, he obſerved, at laſt wiſhes for retreat: 
he ſees his expectations fruſtrated in the world, 
5 e Mm2:- - and 
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and begins to wean himſelf from it, and to Pre- 
pare for everlaſting ſeparation. 

(e He obſerved, that the influence of London 
now extended every where, and that from all 


manner of communication being opened, there 


ſhortly would be no remains of the ancient ſim- 

plicity, or places of cheap retreat to be found. 
He was no admirer of blank: verſe, and 

faid i it always failed, unleſs ſuſtained by the dig- 


nity of the ſubject. In blank. verſe, he ſaid, the 


language ſuffered more diſtortion, to keep it 


out of proſe, than any inconvenience or hmita- 


tion to be apprehended from the ſhackles and eir- 
cumſcription of rhymm. 

He reproved me once for ſaying grace 
without mention of the name of our Lord 
Ixsus Chilis r, and hoped in future I would be 
more mindful of the apoſtolical injunction. | 

« Herefuſed to go out of à room before me at 


Mr. Langton's houſe, ſaying, he hoped he 
knew his rank better than to preſume to take 
place of a Doctor in Divinity. I mention ſuch 


little anecdotes, merely to ſhew the peculiar 


turn and habit of his mind. 


He uſed frequently to obſerve, that there 


was more to be endured than enjoyed, in the 


general condition of human life; and frequent- : 


y quoted thoſe lines of Dryden: 


2 Strange cozenage ! none would live paſt di cars ; 


© again, 


a0 Vet all hope pleaſure from what ſtill remain.” 


: For his part, he ſaid, he never paſſed that whole 


in his life which he would with to repeat, were | 
an angel to make the propoſal to him. 

He was of opinion, that the Engliſh na- 
tion. cultivated. their ſoil and their reaſon 
better than _ other people ; but admitted that 
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in any department of literature, yet in every de- 1770. 
partment were very high. Intellectual pre- emi . 
nence, he obſerved, was the higheſt ſuperiori. tat. 61. 
ty; and that every nation derived their higheſt 
reputation from the ſplendour and dignity of 
their writers. Voltaire, he ſaid, was a good 
narrator, and that his principal merit conſiſted 
in a happy ſeleQion and arrangement of cir- 
cumſtances” Kees Tron ab re 
Speaking of the French novels, compared 
with Richardſon's, he ſaid they might be pretty 
baubles, but a wren was not an eagle. 
In a Latin converſation with the Pere Boſ- 
covitz, at the houſe of Mrs. Cholmondeley, I 
heard him maintain the ſuperiority of Sir Iſaac 
Newton over all foreign philoſophers, with a 
_ dignity and eloquence that ſurprized that learn- 
ed foreigner. It being obſerved to him, that a 
rage for every thing Engliſh prevailed much in 
France after Lord Chatham's glorious war, he 
faid, he did not wonder at it, for that we had 
drubbed thoſe fellows into a' proper reverence 
for us, and that their national petulance requir- 
ed periodical chaſtiſement. e OO 
Lord Lyttelton's Dialogues, he deemed a : 
nugatory performance. That man (faid he,) fat 
down to write a book, to tell the world what the 
world had all his life been telling him.)“ 
„ Somebody obſerving that the Scotch High- 
landers in the year 1745, had made ſurprizing 
efforts, conſidering their numerous wants and 
diſadvantages: vhs, Sir, (ſaid he,) their wants 
were numerous, but you have not mentioned 
the greateſt of them all, the want of law.“ 
Speaking of the inward light, to which g 
ſome methodiſts pretended, he hid, it was a EE, 
principle utterly incompatible with ſocial or ci- 
vil ſecurity. *© If a man (ſaid he,) pretends to 
a principle of action of which I can know no- 
e 8 thing, 
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thing, nay, not ſo much as that he has it, but 
only that he pretends to it; how can I tell what 
that perſon may be prompted to do? When a 
perſon profeſſes to be governed by a vritten 
aſcertained law, I can then know hae to * 


« The poem of Fingal, he ſaid, was a mere 
unconnected rhapſody, a t: ireſome repetition of 


J 


the ſame images. In vain ſhall We look for the 


tucidus ordo, where there is neither end or _, 
deſign or moral, nec certa recurrit imago. 
Being aſked by a young nobleman, what 


was become of the gallantry and military ſpirit 


of the old Engliſh nobility, he replied, © Why, 
my Lord, Pll tell you what is become of it; 


it is gone into the city to look for a fortune.” 
Speaking of a dull tireſome fellow, whom 


he chanced to meet, he ſaid, That fellow 
' feems to me to poſſeſs but one idea, and that 1 is 


a wrong one.” 
„Much enquiry having "rb a concern- 


| ing a gentleman who had quitted a company 


where Johnſon was, and no information being 
obtained; at laſt Johnſon obſerved, that he 


did net care to ſpeak ill of any man behind his 


back, but he believed the enn was an at- 
torney. 


ker. He ſaid, it was all vanity and childiſh- 
neſs ; and that ſuch objeQs were, to thoſe who 
patroniſed them, mere mirfours' of their own 


ſuperiority. They had better (faid he,) fur- 


niſn the man with good implements for his 


trade, than raiſe ſubſcriptions for his poems. 
He may make an excellent ſhoemaker, but can 


never make a good poet. A ſchool-boy's exer- 


_-cile may be 2 pretty thing oy a ern, but 


is no treat for a man.” 


. r- 


He ſpoke 1 much contempt of the no- 
tice taken of Woodhouſe, the poetical ſhoema- 
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is Speaking of Boetius, who was the favou- 1770. 
rite writer of the middle ages, he ſaid it was . 
very ſurprizing, that upon ſuch a ſubject, . 


in ſuch a ſituation, he ſhould be ee 
phus quam Chriſtianun. 

Speaking of Arthur Murphy, whom he 
very much loved, 1 don't know exactly that 
Arthur can be claſſed with the very firſt drama- 


tick writers; but at preſent I doubt much wie- 


ther we have any thing ſuperior to Arthur.“ 
_. © Speaking of the national debt, he faid, it 
was an idle dream to ſuppoſe that the country 
could ſink under it. Let the publick creditors 
be ever fo clamorous, the intereſt of millions 
muſt ever prevail over that of thouſands. _ 

** Of Dr. Kennicott's Collations, he obſerv- 


ed, that though the text ſhould not be much 


mended thereby, yet it was no ſmall advantage 


to know, that we had as good a text as the molt | 


conſummate induſtry and e could pro- 
cure. 


98 Johnſon obſerved, that ſo many objections 


might be made to every thing, that nothing 


could overcome them but the neceſſity of doing 
ſomething. No man would be of any profeſ- 


ſion, as ſimply oppoſed to not being of it: but 


every one muſt do ſomething. 


“He remarked, that a London pariſh was a 
very comfortleſs ching, for the clergyman ſel- 


dom knew the face of one out of ten of his a 
riſhioners. 


„ Of the late Mr. Mallet he ſpoke with no 
great reſpect: ſaid, he was ready for any dirty 
job: that he had written againſt Byng at the 


inſtigation of the miniſtry, and was equally 


ready to write for him, e he found his 
account in it. 


«A gentleman who had been very unhapp Pd ; 


in marriage, married immediately after his wi 
{ _ . 3 | | died: 


5 
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1796; died: Johnſon ſaid, it was s the triumph of hope 4 
over experience. 8 : 
tat, 61. He obſerved, that #man of ſenſe and edu- 

- 4 cation ſhould meet a ſuitable companion in a 
wife. It was a miſerable thing when the conver- 
_ fation could only be ſuch as, whether the mut- 
- ton ſhould be boiled or roaſted, and e & * 
diſpute about that. 
He did not approve of late marriages, — 
ſerving, that more was loſt in point of time, 
than compenſated for by any poſſible advantages. 
Even ill aſſorted marriages were- e to 
cheerleſs celibacy. | 
Of old Sheridan he marked; that he nei- 
ther wanted parts or literature, but that his va- 
nity and Quixotiſm obſcured his merits. 
He ſaid, foppery was never cured; it was 
N dhe bad fai of the mind; which, like thoſe 
of the body, were never reQtified : once a COX- 
comb, and always a _coxcomb.  _ oh 
__ . «© Being told that Gilbert Caper "Id him 9 
the Caliban of literature; Well, (aid he,) 1 
1 muſt dub him the Punchinello.? 
75 i 6:8 peaking of the old Earl of Corke and Or- 
| „ he ſaid,” © that man ſpent his life in catch- 
— at an object, (literary SET) which he 
had not power to graſp. 
He often uſed to quote, with great pathos, 
thoſe fine 2 = bes ; 


y ' 


N Optima 5 dies miſeris nn avi © 
Prima fugit; ſubeunt morbi, triſtiſque ſenectus, 
1 - t . et dire Fapit inclementia mortis.” . 


92 bs To find a ſabſtinition for violated ark. 
ty, he ſaid, was the MEN feature 1 in all per- | 
verſions of religion.” ; | 
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